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ELECTRIC PNEUMATIC ELECTRIC and PNEUMATIC 


THE chart tells the story! Only Minneapolis-Honeywell can supply a complete 
line of controls to meet every school requirement. The uniformity of design and quality you 
get when installing controls of one manufacturer make for dependable, coordinated 

















operation throughout the entire school building — from boiler room to the classrooms. 
You benefit first by placing full responsibility for all phases of automatic control with 

a single manufacturer. It’s this same manufacturer — Minneapolis-Honeywell — who is able 
to give you unbiased advice based on broad engineering experience, about every type 

of control. And Honeywell maintains a nation-wide staff trained to provide service from 


plan stage throughout the life of every installation, electric or pneumatic. 


The new Honeywell booklet, ‘“‘Automatic Controls for the Modern School,” 
explains the different applications of automatic control — describes the benefits they provide. 
Write today for your free copy . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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. . . another NESBITT advance! 





The Sensitor Control of 
Air-Stream Minimum Temperature 


Automatic balance between air-stream and outdoor temperatures 
resulting in perfect harmony of air-stream and room temperatures 


A New Standard of 
COMFORT 


In Classroom Ventilation 














The SENSITOR is a startling NEW and amazingly SIMPLE control added to the 
Air-Stream Thermostat in the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator. 

Nesbitt introduced Air-Stream Minimum Temperature Control in 1932. This control set 
a safe lower limit on the temperature of the air admitted to the room (usually ten degrees below the 
desired room temperature). It prevented cold drafts while it allowed for sufficient cooling power to 
prevent overheating and to neutralize unpleasant odor. The result was called ‘‘Syncretized Air’’ and 


set a new course for the industry. 
In the constant endeavor toward greater comfort in the classroom, Nesbitt sought 


for a way to balance the air-stream temperature within the safety range so that as the outdoor air 
got colder the air-stream would automatically get warmer. Nesbitt found the way, and after several 
years of experimental study the SENSITOR is now built into Nesbitt Syncretizers. 

A channel through the heating element below a portion of the air-stream thermostat 
lets the SENSITOR constantly sample the outdoor air introduced by the fans. The air-stream minimum 
demand is now met by balancing air-stream temperature against outdoor temperature to give—all 
day long—an air-stream that is tempered as closely as possible to the desired room temperature 


—for maximum comfort! 
You must live for years with your schoolroom ventilator decision . . . you may as 


well live comfortably. 


See The Nesbitt Package in booths 41 and 42 at the School Business Officials 
34th Annual Convention, St. Louis, Mo., October 11 to 14, 1948. 




















THE NESBITT PACKAGE 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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R. L. EYMAN, like so many men of 
achievement, got his start in a one- 
teacher school—in Illinois; he now 
is dean of education at Florida State 
University. Dean Eyman came up by 
the consolidated school and teachers 
college route, and along the way gar- 
R. L. Eyman ~ aered a degree in agriculture (that’s 
correct) at the University of Illinois, 

later taking an Ed.D. at the University of California. His 
is this month’s lead article (p. 20). 
. . . NITA KATHARINE PYBURN, co- 
author, was consultant for Florida on 
the research done on the Documen- 
tary History of Education in the South 
before 1860. A member of the 
Florida faculty since 1927, she took 
her Ph.D. at North Carolina in 1938. 








Nita Pyburn 
WILLIAM IRVIN PEARMAN (p. 26) 
is assistant professor of education in 
City College of New York; he also 
has served as principal of the 
Y.M.C.A. Evening High School in 
New York City from 1933 on. Dr. 
Pearman earned his B.S. in education 
degree at Southwest Missouri State 
College and his M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees at Columbia University. He's a survey man, too, 
having taken part in T.C. studies of Watertown, Mass., and 
Fort Worth, Tex., under Strayer, and as a junior specialist 
in educational finance, in Mort's survey of the cost of 
education back in 1933. Dr. Pearman took a course in 
radio servicing four years ago and hasn't been the same 
man since. He has done quite a bit on electronics, chief- 
ly in its application to sound recording and television. 





W. |. Pearman 


Miss HOCHHEIMER won't mind if 
we observe that modern audio-visual 
education really grew up with her. 
She has been assistant director in 
charge of audio-visual instruction for 
New York City schools since 1920. 
From such experience she writes of 
“Retraining for Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation” (p. 50). Her offices and 
activities with organizations in the audio-visual field have 
been many indeed. She sums up her philosophy of life 
in a paraphrase, “there is so much good in the worst of 
us and so much bad in the best of us, it scarcely behooves 
any of us to fuss about the rest of us.” Also she says, 
“One should not pull too hard at life. Permit life situa- 
tions to develop, and they will work themselves out. 
Approach life with some appreciation of humor, good 
will and much understanding of the other fellow’s view.” 





Rita Hochheimer 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


HARLEY W. HOLMES’ interest in 
teachers (p. 28) isn’t newborn. He 
has concerned himself with sick leave 
for teachers and retirement funds for 
teachers; he has made studies, too, of 
free texts in Michigan, where he is 
superintendent of Marshall schools. 
Long active in state educational cir- 
cles, Mr. Holmes is a former presi- 
dent and board member of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation and has served on its professional problems’ com- 
mittee. . . . The same interest in teacher-community prob- 
lems is shared by TROY STEARNS, co- 
author. Dr. Stearns was a member of 
the executive committee of the Illi- 
nois Community Relations Seminar 
and of the Illinois Rural Life Com- 
mittee from 1938 to 1940. He was 
on the committee on rural education 
of the Michigan Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction from 1940 to 1942. 
As associate professor of education at Michigan State Col- 
lege, he is responsible for the coordination of work in 
rural elementary education. 


Harley W. Holmes 
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Troy Stearns 


A civic-minded citizen is Oris C. 
HATTON, superintendent of schools 
at Akron, Ohio. He is a board mem- 
ber of the Girl Scouts, the Akron Art 
Institute, and the Summit County 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 
He serves also on the official board 
of the Woodland Methodist Church 
at Akron and on the nursing board 
of the People’s Hospital of Akron. He began teaching 
rural school in Ohio in 1905; then, after getting his A.M. 
from Ohio State, he became principal and then superin- 
tendent at Covington, Ohio, joining the Akron High 
School faculty in 1917. He rose to superintendent by 
1942, and his leadership on some of that school system's 
problems is revealed on page 23. 


Otis C. Hatton 


Athletics and physical education are 
in competition with school reorgan- 
ization for KENNETH F. DEAN’S at- 
tention. Besides being the-very active 
director of the Idaho State Committee 
on School Reorganization (see page 
45), he is past state president of the 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
and a past president of the Idaho Athletic Board of Con- 
trol. Born in New York State, he departed from it at col- 


lege age to take his B.S. and MS. in education at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


Kenneth F. Dean 
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1. Light-Weight Portability y Ny f 
Revere 16 combines projector i 
and speaker into a single unit ; q # 


weighing only 33 pounds! As 
easy to Carry as a suitcase! 
3. Easy Operation 
Revere 16 is easiest of all sound pro- 
jectors to set up and operate! Simple 
4-point threading . . . Automatic 
2. "Theatre”-Tone re-wind . . . Convenient controls. 
Revere’s new electronic sound sys- 
tem and specially designed speaker 
ensure rich, true-fidelity tone in any 
size room. 


Yes, Revere Sound Projector has the three most important features required \.) 
for convenient and successful showing of 16mm sound movies. What's 

more, Revere operates equally well on AC or DC current (no current prob- 

lem) . . . has 750-watt brilliancy (ample for any room, yet safe for films) .. . 

1600-foot reel capacity . . . microphone and phonograph pick-up .. . fast 

1.6 coated lens . . . sound or silent projection . . . and other outstanding 

advantages. REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16. 


Don't judge by price alone! Compare 
Revere’s tone, volume, brilliance and 
operating ease with any sound pro- 
jector made, regardless of price. Ask 
your Revere dealer fora demonstration. 


$287.90 


Complete 
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Roving Kyvciter 


Citizens Are Card Indexed ... Standardized Check W riting Plan 


Pleases Teachers and Office Staff ... Hiawatha Stands for Peace 





IFE has been pleasanter for both 

the teaching staff and the office 
staff in the public schools of Green 
City, Mo., for the last two years, re- 
ports Supt. J. F. Morrissy. 

The reason is that somebody had the 
bright idea of computing for a year in 
vadvance the teachers’ monthly salaries 
and their varying deductions and of 
providing a table analysis of these to 
the bookkeeping staff for ease in mak- 
ing out the checks. The next step was 
to tear off from the mimeographed 
table the appropriate strip for each 
teacher so that she would know in ad- 
vance just how much and when she 
was being paid each month. 

For example, Mr. Mayfield, along 
with 35 per cent of Green City’s school 
employes, is paid on a twelve-month 
basis. He gets the same deduction each 
month for income tax purposes, unless 
the number of his exemptions changes, 
but in February, March, April, May, 
June, and July there is a 4 per cent 
deduction for the teachers’ retirement 
fund. The slip, or strip, he gets shows 
the exact amount of his check for each 
month; he will receive his pay on the 
first day of each calendar month. 

Miss Lundquist, on the other hand, 
works a twenty-eight-day month. She 
learns to her great joy that the first 
month’s pay will be given her on the 
second Friday in the year and what it 
will be. Every pay-day Friday through- 
out the nine-month year is shown 
by date, as is the amount that she will 
receive on that date. 

In case you would like to try it, 
make two tables. The first shows in 
vertical columns the employe’s name, 
annual salary, number of months hired, 
monthly salary, number of exemptions, 
federal tax, 4 per cent teacher retire- 
ment, total deductions, amount of em- 
ploye’s first check. 

The second table is divided into 
thirteen columns—for the employes’ 


names and the twelve months of the 
year. Under each month is shown the 
date when the pay check is due and 
opposite each name is the exact 
amount of pay that will be received on 
that date. 





T GREAT NECK, Long Island, 


N.Y., card indexing of local citi- 
zens as to hobbies and breadth of ex- 
perience is soon to begin. The reason: 
these citizens will be asked to supple- 
ment professional teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The board of education’s advisory 
committee, headed by Max Rubin, has 
turned in a dynamic report urging 
the schools to utilize the community 
as an educational resource. 

Specifying that education deals with 
everyday*life, the report suggests that 
parents participate as teacher’s aides on 
field trips; that they build up stocks of 
teaching aids, such as picture files and 
costume collections; that the device of 
the study-action group of twenty-five 
laymen who helped develop the ele- 
mentary school curriculum and other 
plans for the’ new elementary school 
be used on the junior-senior high 
school level. 

The resource persons file, consisting 
of persons with specialized training, 
with experience in the business and 
professional worlds, with extensive 
travel experience, and with highly de- 
veloped hobbies, is to be expanded, 


according to the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

A committee of laymen, consisting 
of the P.T.A. president in each school, 
three other parents and each school 
librarian, would help build up the list 
and keep it up to date. 

Another recommendation is that 
teachers be made to feel that they 
belong in the community and be given 
an increasing share in formulating 
policy. 

Enrichment of community life 
through adult education programs and 
recreation, and leadership of the school 
staff in cultural. and civic affairs are 
also urged. 

The whole emphasis is on team 
spirit in connection with the schools. 

The report was so significant that 
considerable space was devoted to it in 
a recent issue of the New York Times. 





her SCHOOLS can use the legend 
of Hiawatha to teach universal 
peace, thinks Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace 
of Albright College. It strongly sug- 
gests man’s insatiable hunger for peace, 
and there can be no peace without 
unity and law. 

“Hiawatha was an advocate of peace 
through union under a common law,” 
declares Dr. Wallace. “He organized 
the five Indian nations which hundreds 
of years ago shared as we present-day 
Americans share a hope and promise 
of better things.” 
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THIS NEW CEILING 
IMPROVES SCHOOLWORK 


Keeping classrooms quiet helps it hits the Cushiontone ceiling. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: 

students learn more quickly, eases There's little muss or interruption What to do about School Noise. 

the strain on teachers. The new to schoolwork when you install De ne oe 
we : : : : : ; strong Cork Company, Acoustical 

ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushion- Cushiontone. It goes up quickly Department, 3709 Stevens Street, 

tone® being installed here will and gives rooms and corridors a Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

stop distracting noise for good. neat, trim appearance. Cushiontone 

Armstrong's Cushiontone is a is low in cost and easy to maintain. 

fiberboard tile with 484 deep It can be repainted when necessary 

holes in each 12” square. When without reducing its high acoustical 

noise strikes this material, it is im- efficiency. Ask your local 

mediately absorbed. Up to three- Armstrong contractor for 

quarters of school noise dies when a free estimate today. 





ARMSTRONG’ Ss CUSHIONTONE 


7 Armstrong Cork Company ® Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Trade-Union Philosophy 


How can a professional attitude be 
maintained in a faculty with an infil- 
tration of the trade-union philoso- 


phy?—B.L.J., Pa. 

The first step is to discover and re- 
move the conditions that breed the 
philosophy, namely, salary policies 
that attract nonprofessional personnel, 
arbitrary and unbending employer at- 
titudes, failure to share essential infor- 
mation with staff, organization that 
subordinates teachers to the level of 
operatives, and personnel policies not 
designed to find and retain profes- 
sional competence. Professionalism 
presumes leadership; loyalty to insti- 
tutions, not persons; shared respon- 
sibility; incentives for growth; recog- 
nition, and good morale——ARvip J. 
BuRKE, director of studies, New York 
State Teachers Association. 


A Question of Football 


How can we obtain the interest of 
enough patrons in football to finance 
a recently organized team?—D.AF., 
Mo. 

The sure fire recipe for getting sup- 
port for athletics is to build winning 
teams! The question raises another 
question: Why was the team organ- 
ized? 

Assuming that football is to be con- 
ducted as an extracurricular activity, 
its introduction into the school pro- 
gram should rest on sound educational 
considerations. Was football begun as 
a result of the study of the needs and 
interests of the students? Or was it 
foisted upon the school by admin- 
istrative fiat in imitation of neighbor- 
ing schools, or by local group pres- 
sure? 

My own view, probably held by 
only a minority of schoolmen, is- as 
follows. If an activity has educational 
values, it should be included in the 
school district budget. If the activity 
cannot be justified on educational 
grounds, it should not be a part of the 
school program. 

I would not object too strenuously 
to charging nominal admission fees for 
spectators not enrolled in or employed 
by the schools. But the commercialism 


which has grown up in school ath- 
letics is to be deplored. There is a 
tendency to make decisions with an 
eye on gate receipts and sports writers, 
rather than on the educational values 
of the game——CALVIN GRIEDER, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Col- 
orado. 


Student Council Objectives 

How many high schools have stu- 
dent councils? What are their ob- 
jectives?—S.H.B., Miss. 

The only way to determine the 
number of high school student coun- 
cils in the United States would be to 
ask all high schools, in a survey, .if 
they have such organizations. To date 
no such survey has been made, and 
so any number given would be some- 
thing of a guess. 

Approximately 3000 school student 
councils are members of the National 
Association of Student Councils. We 
believe that this represents only one- 
fourth or one-third of the student 
councils throughout the country. In 
other words, our estimate is that there 
are probably some 8000 to 12,000 stu- 
dent councils nationally. We are con- 
sidering making a survey to learn 
more specifically the number of 
schools that have some form of stu- 
dent participation in school govern- 
ment. 

It is difficult to state exactly the 
objectives of the student councils, as 
they vary with the schools. However, 
the following objectives could prob- 
ably be accepted as more or less com- 
mon to all student councils. 

Per 

Objective Cent 
To develop student responsibility, 

initiative, leadership and school 

TE TRE SOE Oe 93.7 
To promote worthy citizenship 

training . eat nba Sn 
To provide for pupil expression..51.2 
To provide a working model of 

a governmental unit under 

which students will live ......... 22.5 
To promote welfare of the school 

through proper student-faculty 

relationship .... See nalene Oe 1.2 

The best source of information on 


student council activities is “The Stu- 
dent Council in the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin 124, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. — GER- 
ALD M. VAN POOL, director of stu- 
dent activities, National Association 
of Student Councils of the N.E.A. 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Advertise for Bids? 


Does a board of education have to 
advertise for bids on all purchases 
ever $5007?—M.G.B., Wis. 

This is not necessary in Wisconsin. 
—V.E. KIMBALL, Wisconsin assistant 
state superintendent of schools, 


Transition to Junior High 


Are sixth grade children being 
shoved into the junior high school 
level, from the guiding hand of the 
sixth grade teacher, so suddenly that 
unhappy expericonces result? Should 
the motherly guidance of the one 
teacher remain for one or two more 
years, or at least be gradually worked 
into the departmental arrangement? 
—W.B.D., Fla. 

Many junior high school teachers, 
interested more in the “welfare of 
children” than in subject matter per 
se, report myriad cases of frustrations 
and emotional disturbances of pre- 
adolescents when they enter these in- 
stitutions. 

In an increasing number of cities, 
core programs are being inaugurated. 
A teacher works with a single group 
of boys and girls for a full half-day 
session, using problems from many 
areas as a basis for study. In many 
Michigan communities children spend 
half-days with one teacher who is re- 
sponsible for English and _ social 
studies, guidance and homeroom ac- 
tivities, or a combination of science, 
mathematics and guidance. During 
the other half-day, they go to various 
special teachers for their work in 
shop, home economics, art, music and 
physical education. 

East Lansing schools have two core 
groups. One-half day is for English, 
social studies and guidance. This year 
a second core, composed of fine arts, 
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REO has taken every precaution 
to‘make the REO Safety School 
Bus the safest, easiest-steering 
school bus on the road. Only 
REO gives maximum maneu- 
| verability in city and country 
R driving. 





Reo Safety School Bus 





HE Reo Safety School Bus is the first pupil transportation unit The one and only school bus 

designed and built as a completely integrated unit from tires . that exceeds all safety stand- 
to top. ards set by The National 
Single unit construction of the Reo Safety School Bus gives un- Education Association. 


matched safety and increases life. 

The Reo Safety School Bus is designed and built for 10 to 15 years 
of active, economical service. Through basic design and construc- 
tion, Reo reduces your school’s transportation cost to the lowest practical 
level. 

In most cases, delivery is available before school opens on units 
ranging in capacity from 31 to’62 passengers. 

Write today for further information or to arrange for a comple/e 
specialized presentation of the world’s safest school bus to your 
school group. Address Reo Motors, Inc., Safety School Bus Divi- SAFETY SCHOOL B US 
sion, Lansing 20, Michigan. 
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Tuomas J. Hiccmvs____Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocerwart_Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 


T. C. Horry... Ohio State University 
Heroty C. Hunr_____Chicago Publie Schools 
Morpvecar W. Joxnnson_____ Howard University 
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RURAL 
Jutian E. Butrrerwortu_._.Cornell University 
HELEN HEFFERNAN. California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
Raymonp V. Lonc_.__. Planning Board, Virginia 
Ec_mer T. Peterson ._______ University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


_.... Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
........--New York City 


Wortn McCrure___ 
CriypeE R. MILLER 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpmMonson_______ University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Arnon E, Joyat_________Fresno State College 
H. M. Katren...New School for Soctal Research 
Viertinc Kersey.___Los Angeles Public Schools 
Harry D. Kitson. Columbia University 


Grorce C. Kyte. University of California 
Cuarces H. Lake... Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConneELt....______ U. S. Navy 
F. Dean McCrusxy._____ University of California 
Paut J. MisneR.._____. Glencoe Public Schools 
F, J. Morrirt____.__New York State Department 
Epwim F. NeEtson____. Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER___. Denver Public Schools 
A. V. Overn___.._.__ University of North Dakota 
Paut C. Pacxer_____Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. Reeper_______ University of Illinois 
Paut A. REHMus______. Portland Public Schools 
W. C. Reusser__________ University of Wyoming 
G. E. Roupesusn_____Columbus Public Schools 
Georce I. SANCHEZ. University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER____ Rochester Public Schools 
Ri 3 Seer Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumuvt.______...... Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. Sirrert.............Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. Spacpinc___....______ University of Illinois 
Vinci. StinEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
Vv. T. rar _...Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen._____.. Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuartes H. THompson___.. Howard University 
Epmunp H. Tuorne.___.West Hartford Schools 
Vinat H. Tirssetts.__...4m. Ed. Fellowship 
C. C. TrruincHaM_Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutrus E. Warren. University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wurre__________Dallas Public Schools 
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shop and home economics, will be in- 
augurated. Boys and girls are enrolled 
in this core in regular classes and take 
the courses together. The grades are 
divided into sections, and each section 
rotates every twelve weeks. 

For three years in our system we 
tried to bridge the gap by having a 
sixth grade teacher come to the junior 
high school with the incoming class. 
Parents and students were most en- 
thusiastic about this practice. It was 
of questionable value, however, for it 
was not always possible to have the 
incoming class remain as a unit with 
that teacher, and all of the teachers 
did not have the same philosophy of 
teaching “kids” rather than subjects. 

Some upper grade teachers pre- 
ferred to have a teaching cycle from 
the fourth through the sixth grade, 
rather than from the sixth through 
junior high. Too, some teachers, once 
they were teaching in the junior high, 
did not want to return to the elemen- 
tary grades.—M. F. EGDORF, superin- 
tendent of schools, East Lansing, Mich. 


Credit for Lunch Program 


Should credit be given for a high 
school lunchroom program?—E.L.B., 
Tex. 

In most school systems the lunch- 
room is operated as a business project; 
unfortunately not an educational one. 

The changing secondary school has 
a tendency to recognize values which 
have not been recognized in the past. 
Recently the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals stated: 

“All youths need to develop salable 
skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an in- 
telligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most 
youths need supervised work experi- 
ence as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations.” 

There is evidence to indicate that 
we need besides our academic train- 
ing a number of other experiences. In 
every high school where the house- 
hold arts department is in existence it 
should be an easy matter to make use 
of the lunchroom situation to help 
build workable skills, and to furnish 
the occasion for better opportunities 
for various experiences in household 
arts in the school lunchroom. Close 
cooperation between nutrition special- 
ists and a health program seems abso- 
lutely necessary for an intelligent ap- 
proach to the problem.— JAMES F. 
REDMOND, assistant to the general 
superintendent, Chicago. 
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rely on Medart for complete 
planning service.ee | 


Whatever type installation you are considering, consult _installation based on your architectural requirements 
Medart engineers first... for honest, unbiased analysis ...are apt to be considerable! Yes... it costs no more a 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- _..and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first! And 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- . remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
bom your part. Yet the savings...inactualinstal- has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 
ming at the proper kind of locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB STREET & ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
ADDERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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‘ts light...It’s right...It's safe 








THE NEW if, ade ole ee 


FOR BETTER LIGHTING e SAFER LIGHTING 


IN CLASSROOMS 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Typical classroom layouts 
for “Type CD” Luminaires. 
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Engineered specifically for schools, the new 
CD-160 and the companion CD-80 meet your 
classroom needs in four important ways: 


1. They are attractive in appearance and har- 
monize with classroom surroundings 


2. Highly efficient in light distribution 
3. Economical to install and maintain 
4. Fit any type ceiling or layout 


The new “CD” units are styled in smooth flow- 
ing lines... modern but unobtrusive... fully in 
keeping with modern classroom design. 


The lightweight plastic (or louver) bottom 
panels distribute a high level of glare-free light 
on all desks and chalkboards. Plastic side 
panels reflect light on ceiling areas so that the 
units blend smoothly with the ceiling. The 
result is an adequate and efficient, yet cheerful, 
visual atmosphere. 


Installation and maintenance are quicker and 


4 WINDOWS 
f 


easier, too! Its light weight makes the unit easy 
to install and the plastic side or bottom panels 
are easily removed for cleaning and can be 
replaced without danger or breakage. 


A wide variety of mounting arrangements... 
suspension or close-to-ceiling*, individual or 
continuous rows... makes the CD-160 and 
CD-80 adaptable to almost any classroom lay- 
out. A Westinghouse Lighting Engineer will 
gladly co-operate with your local Power Com- 
pany and Electrical Contractor in planning your 
schoolroom lighting. 


*For bracket mounting, louvered units only. 


Call your Westinghouse Distributor or 
write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., for the new 
booklet B-4075, “Type CD Series Fluorescent 
Luminaires”’. J-04200 


Planned Lighting Sij- 


COMMERCIAL © INDUSTRIAL « FLOOD © STREET © AVIATION 
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As a rule, students learn to type more quickly on type- 
writers they prefer. 

As a rule, too, it’s best to train students on typewriters 
they will use after graduation. 

Both of the rules call for Royals! They’re preferred—in 
the schoolroom, in the office. 

Surveys show that people who type prefer Royals more 
than 2 to 1 over any other typewriter! 

There are sound reasons for this preference. Royals have 
more time-saving, work-saving features than any other 
typewriter. They make typing on a Royal a pleasure. 

There’s an economy angle to consider, too—one that 
works in your favor. Because of their sturdier construction, 
Royal Typewriters stay on the job longer, take less time 
out for repairs. 

And, Royal’s nationwide coverage means local coverage, 
Royal servicemen are strategically located—to give prompt 


attention to any typewriter that may need it. 


Make it a rule in your school to train your students on 
Royals. And make the World’s No. 1 Typewriter your own 
personal choice, too! 


il 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 
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Let Manley tel you how 
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WILL GIVE YOU A BETTER 
Zell] ]-)-)4> mye lele) a! 


BZD) rorcom 1S NUTRITIOUS 
Of the 1281 edible foods covered in the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture’s bulletin “Approximate Com- 
ponents of American Food Material”, popcorn is shown 
to kave higher food energy value than 1123 of the foods 
listed. When popped in seasoning it has 1825 heat energy 
units per pound. Good for teeth, gums and digestion, 
popcorn adds important roughage to the diet. 


yy POPCORN IS PROFITABLE 

Even with the generous servings you naturally 
would give your students, popcorn earns approximately 
80% profit. A constant source of revenue for school proj- 


ects. Experience is unnecessary; any student can operate a 
Manley POPCORN MACHINE. 


= POPCORN IS POPULAR ... EASY TO SERVE 
Popcorn not only meets all the pure foed re- 
quirements set forth by prominent dieticians but it is a 


eran favorite with students everywhere. The Manley 
achine ‘is easy to operate . . . easy to keep clean. 







SOME OF THE 
ADVANTAGES YOU 


Here’s what progressive 


























educators say 
about School Popcorn profits 
iii "Manley popcorn profits gave us additional instru- 
ureirouMs tins and, ca¥iD- ments and new uniforms for our band”, says one 
a’ 


ment can be ght with poPp- 


, midwestern principal. “Our senior class bought anew 
corn prolits. 


auditorium curtain and scenery with money they made 
from popcorn”, writes another principal from the 
south. A Superintendent of Schools states: ‘Several 
schools in our system equip all their athletic teams 
with popcorn earnings.” So it goes, educators every- 
where who know how important these ‘extra curric- 





bh at ular activities” are to young people, endorse — 
smgrae instruments can be as a wholesome and profitable means to a better 
had through money ™ equipped school. 
popcor . 


Manke GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED FOR 
Y PROFITABLE POPCORN SALES 
®@ World’s most fully automatic Popcorn Machine. Any 
novice can turn out professional popcorn with a Manley. 
@ Manley supplies, such as Popcorn, Seasoning and 
QUIPMENT AND Salt are the purest on the market 
orn suNo POOLS are easily assuring you of a wholesome prod- 
—— S— 2S uct for student consumption. 
£0) ; ’ . 
. @ Manley’s famous candy striped 
nationally advertised Bags and Boxes 
are the symbol of good taste every- 


where and are available in all desir- 
able sizes. 

















@ Manley methods of operation are 


RIUM scenery and cur, explained in a new 64 page book 
ams sound equip aina- hi hi ilabl ; ef f 
tains, Srrojectors are obraina which 1s available to you free o 
movi 


pcorn earnings. 


ble through po charge. Complete instructions for 


operating a profitable popcorn bus- 


iness in your school. 






















MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS-948 
1920 W yandorte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Please tell me more about SCHOOL POPCORN 
PROFITS. 

O Send me your free 64 page book which tells 


how to start and how to operate a school pop- 
° oN corn program. 
, 76 : ©) Haye your representative call. 
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¥ laboratories are < 
sirable but expensive £0 equip. 
Popcorn profits will secure 
for your school. 
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@ A new, simplified way to buy greater School 
Bus Safety has been developed by Oneida— 
builder of America’s Most Famous School 
Bus Body. 

In cooperation with all the leading chassis 
manufacturers and their dealers—the com- 
plete unit, body and chassis, is now available 
to you. 

Featuring extra-rugged, all-steel construc- 
tion, plus all the safety features that imme- 
diately won distinction and fame back in 1946 


School Bus Sales Division 


GILES 


Hhmeniead Meer fomous. School Bud Bouly 


sia ‘A NEW SAFETY FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
TINGS |) NEW PROTECTION TO SCHOOL BOARDS 





AVAILABLE TO YOU ON THE CHASSIS OF YOUR CHOICE 


—Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies afford 
maximum safety, efficiency and economy. 

Your school board is entitled to the added 
protection, lower original and maintenance 
costs that go hand in hand with this advanced 
method of purchase. 

With capacities ranging from 30 to 61 pas- 
sengers, you'll find Oneida bodies meet your 
particular requirements. Thousands are in 
use throughout the country. To be sure, write 
for brochure—and Specify Oneida, always! 


TRADE MARK 


Oneida Products Corporation 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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The Year Ahead 


sey new school year opens with overtones of optimism 

and prosperity but also with certain dubious undertones 
that should not be overlooked. Employment and wages are 
at their highest point in the history of the United States, 
yet more than one-fourth of the families are already dip- 
ping into savings and capital reserves to meet current ex- 
penses and are mortgaging their future through heavy in- 
stallment buying. During this period farmers and labor 
have not only maintained but also increased their real in- 
come. Enterprisers and owners of business have not fared 
badly. Only teachers, government and certain white collar 
workers, except in certain urban areas, have not maintained 
their prewar economic status. 

If the statements in conservative financial publications 
and the opinions of economists and public finance special- 
ists are any criterion, a long delayed economic adjustment 
is due within the discernible future. American economy is 
at too high an inflationary level for domestic safety and too 
much out of line with world economy for international 
security. 

E. A. Krauss summarizes these conditions in the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street (July 17, p. 373) as follows: “... Al- 
ready there are signs that cause concern. People are less 
willing to save and more eager to buy goods because of fear 
that prices will continue to move higher. They are borrow- 
ing more to pay for their purchases; they are, increasingly, 
cashing in their savi‘:gs bonds. They are even resorting in 
ever-growing numbe:s to surrender of their life insurance 
policies for cash. Relentlessly rising prices . . . are mainly 
responsible not only for the huge increase in consumer 
credit but for a 23 per cent greater surrender of life insur- 
ance contracts for cash, compared with a year ago. . . . Such 
danger signs should be neither ignored nor minimized. 
... It is a perilous trend, one that at some time is bound 
to precipitate violent reaction!” 

Despite these danger signs, the fact cannot be over- 
looked that our profession, outside of the larger cities, has 
not made the economic gains necessary to maintain prewar 
economic status 0’ ‘to attract superior individuals into teach- 
ing. Consequently, it is essential to make consistent efforts 
during the year to increase teacher salaries in next year's 
budgets. Regardless of professional organization pressures 
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and claims, not too much confidence should be placed on 
extensive federal aid. Every state can afford to spend more 
for public education than it is now doing. Most communi- 
ties are capable of much greater effort than is now exerted. 
These efforts to improve public school finance can be suc- 
cessful only at state and community levels. To permit the 
state and the school community to escape responsibility 
for adequate financing of public education may prove to 
be a dangerous long-range policy. Increased financing must 
be sought and obtained on the home front. 

Emphasis for increased appropriations should be placed 
not merely on current adjustments but more heavily on im- 
proved service, so that some postwar gains may be carried 
over during deflationary times for the ultimate improve- 
ment of public education. The sensible reorganization of 
administrative areas for greater local fiscal competence and 
administrative efficiency, the reduction of narrow profes- 
sional self-interest, and the factual interpretation of edu- 
cation needs directly and constantly to all the people are 
parts of a continuing plan. ~ 


Public Funds for Sectarian Schools 


URING the postwar period Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey sponsored a legislative act in New York State 
under which the State Emergency Housing Board could 
allocate public funds to sectarian educational agencies for 
plant improvement. The ostensible purpose was to increase 
facilities for the education of veterans. Several church con- 
trolled edecational agencies have received substantial grants 
of public funds under this authority, including Canisius 
College, an institution belonging to the Jesuit Order and 
located in Buffalo. Canisius received $128,000 for the re- 
modeling of a nearby abandoned Catholic hospital building 
into classrooms for the college. 

Henry A. Bull, a Buffalo attorney, brought a taxpayer's 
suit in August 1947, declaring that this allocation was in 
violation of the First Amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion. The lower court dismissed the suit on a technicality, 
and it was appealed to the court of appeals, the highest 
appellate authority in the state. In June 1948 the court of 
appeals unanimously upheld the lower court and dismissed 
the suit. In arguing the case the state’s attorneys stated that 
the grant was not unconstitutional if “viewed properly.” 
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They also feared that an adverse verdict would cripple the 
postwar education program for which many grants have 
already been made to sectarian agencies. Attorney Henry 
A. Bull plans to appeal the decision to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Several national organizations have promised to 


join the appeal. 


Freedom of Teaching 


F DEMOCRACY is to live and if civilized living for the 

common man is to have a chance for survival, there 
must be continued provision for freedom of teaching and 
freedom of learning in our public schools. Ideas are stub- 
born things, and some Americans need to face the fact 
that there is more than one way of life in this ever nar- 
rowing globe. What may be possible governmentally for 
England or the United States may not be considered so valu- 
able by the Orient, Russia or even our South American 
neighbors. 

Neither devastating wars nor clerical inquisitions ever 
destroy ideas. They spring from bloodied soil and inhuman 
cruelty with renewed vigor. Nor can ideas be eliminated 
by building fences around them or by ignoring them. The 
only safe way to live in the revolutionary modern world is 
to examine and to study all ideas in an attempt to ration- 
alize and harmonize them through the processes of adjust- 
ment. That is a function of education. 

The present reactionary trend by certain pressure groups 
in this country to ignore history is a dangerous one. Insofar 
as these programs seek through repression of thought, 
elimination of job, deportation, censorship, name calling, 
and boycott to develop a chauvinism completely unsuited 
to the One World idea, they are also stupid. World think- 
ing cannot be parochially channeled through our emotional 
disapproval. Reactionary clerical, economic, military, polit- 
ical and social elements appear to be uniting to produce 
an American police state under the guise of saving democ- 
racy from communism. 

It is time for the teaching profession to exercise its 
leadership responsibility to the American people by speak- 
ing out against these censorships that would deny to them 
and to American youth the truth about world affairs and 
the governments of people who believe and act differently 
from us. It is time for educators as well as other Americans 
who believe in true democracy, with its esseptial con- 
comitants of freedom to teach and freedom to learn, to 
stand firm against witch-hunting and reaction. 

W. Russell Bowie, dean of men of Union Theological 
Seminary, courageously states the case as most democratic 
Americans would, saying: “I am opposed to communism, 
its spirit and its methods. I do not, however, intend to be 
prevented from expressing my opinion on certain definite 
questions which seem to me to involve clear-cut issues of 
fairness and decency and justice because of the fact that 
some Communist or Communist organization might hold 
the same opinion. I do not intend to let the smear tactics 
of professional red-baiters produce in me a silly timidity 
in saying what I think to be the truth.” 

If we are to solve the great crises of our age before 


misuse of atomic power or bacterial warfare destroys us and 
our children, there must be greater, not less, freedom to 
teach and freedom to learn. There must be no ill advised 
censorship of textbooks, general publications, motion pic- 
tures, or other means of communication. We need much 
wider and deeper study of oriental cultures and of the 
evolving Russian pattern. Any social, religious, political or 
economic theories that need buttressing by a Chinese wall 
of censorship and the withholding of truth stand on shaky 
ground. We need more, not less, honest teaching about the 
world in which we live. 


Females Equally Competent 


T A teachers’ institute held at Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Oct. 17, 1855, the following resolution was adopted: 
“That we regard females equally competent with males for 
the high station of teaching, and that they should receive 
equal compensation for services rendered.” 
The institute was attended by thirty-two men and fifty- 
two women and is the earliest expression of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work yet encountered. 


Teacher Lobbies 


— has been a decided trend in recent years for the 

organized teaching profession to act as a pressure group 
rather than maintaining its rdle of impartial interpreter of 
the purposes, values, conditions and needs of public educa- 
tion. These professional lobbies have increased in strength 
and power at both state and national levels. Within the 
states there are generally the state education association and 
the American Federation of Teachers; nationally, there are 
the National Education Association, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the American Vocational Association, and 
many others of less apparent power. 

The change from dynamic interpretation to pressure poli- 
tics took shape during the depression period. The general 
excuse is that everyone else is doing it and it is the only 
way by which teachers can obtain even a living wage. 
While there is no question of the economic need of the 
teachers, the use of political pressure on state and national 
fronts has resulted in neglect of functional interpretation 
on the community front. The people have been relieved, 
in part at least, of distasteful but most essential local tax 
increases and have also been deprived in large measure of 
the vital knowledge of educational conditions and needs 
for their own children. What they do receive is carefully 
pointed, partial-fact information. Pressure has been applied 
at the state level with considerable success and at federal 
levels with as yet few tangible results. 

The question that all members of the teaching profession 
and those professionals who direct these pressures should 
ask themselves is whether this technic is the most desirable 
and productive procedure over the long run. While rich 
immediate results may be pointed to with ebullient organ- 
izational pride, there are already many murmurings among 
the people and the representatives of the people about the 
ethics of these educational pressures, to say nothing of their 
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dislike of the changed réle of the teacher. The question 
even came up at the last Governors’ Conference in New 
Hampshire when Governor Thomas E. Dewey paid his 
respects to teachers’ lobbies and tried to influence other 
governors against them. While the other governors were 
unwilling to act at the time, the proposal of the New York 
governor cannot be easily ignored. It merely marks the 
beginning of a point of view that may snowball into a 
state and national reaction of unusual size and consequence, 
particularly during an economic recession. 

Teachers are different from other interest groups insofar 
as they are civil agents of the state and bear unusually 
intimate and confidential relations to pares.ts and to chil- 
dren. Teacher organizations can by no stretch of the 
imagination be considered in the same category as Big 
Agriculture, Big Business, Big Finance, and Big Labor 
pressure groups. 

Over the long span the great influence of the teaching 
profession is not as a highly feared pressure lobby but as a 
developer of reasoned adult opinion through functional 
interpretation of the purposes, values,.conditions and needs 
of public education. The use_of the pressure or lobby 
technic is dangerous even when it is apparently easily 
successful. 


Watchful Enforcement 


HE decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Mc- 

Collum case, which declared that partnership between 
school and church in the matter of released time for sec- 
tarian instruction is unconstitutional, is apparently not 
going to be self-executing. While many states and school 
units within states have already acted in conformity with 
this momentous decision, a large number of situations still 
exists in which the decision will be either flouted or circum- 
vented by sectarian interests. 

An assistant attorney-general for Kentucky has ruled that 
children may be -«cused for religious instruction held out- 
side of school hours; the boards of education at Danville 
and Roanoke, Va., plan to continue religious instruction in 
the elementary schools; Durham and Greensboro, N.C., will 
continue Bible courses; State Supt. E. A. Bateman has 
announced that Utah's released-time program is not out- 
lawed; the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction has 
ruled in favor of religion and Bible teaching “so long as 
they do not promote any individual religious creed”; Chi- 
cago will continue released-time sectarian classes in neigh- 
borhood churches despite the federal decision and the added 
opinion of illegality by the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

The simplest way to maintain complete separation of 
church and state, and church and public schools, under the 
supporting decision of the Supreme Court, is to organize 
civic groups within every community in which continued 
released-time practice is planned and obtain court action, 
through writs of mandamus, to compel obedience to the 
law. Both Catholic and Protestant groups, in flouting the 
law of the land, are setting poor examples of civic obedi- 
ence to American youth. 
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Reduce Interference 


EMANDS upon the schools to participate in fund- 

raising campaigns have been increasing in recent 
years. While student. pefticipation in these community and 
national philanthropic efforts is highly desirable education- 
ally as well as socially, they should not be permitted to 
interrupt the regular program. 

The public will be asked this academic year to aid the 
community chest drive in November, the March of Dimes 
in January, the American Red Cross in March, the cancer 
fund campaign in early spring and possibly several other 
efforts still in an embryo state. 

One answer to the problem would seem to be the inclu- 
sion of all philanthropic agencies in a single unified com- 
munity chest campaign. This idea was developed in Cleve- 
land in 1913 and has since spread successfully throughout 
the nation. It was described by Banker Robert Cutler of 
Boston last spring in the Atlantic Monthly as, 

. a social phenomena without parallel; one which 
has benefited our country in many practical ways that are 
readily demonstrable and one which is in essence a quite 
natural development of the democratic processes in our free 
American society. . . . Thousands of our citizens are taking 
new and increased interest in charitable works and learning 
rich lessons in neighborliness. . . . 

“During depression years community chests are able to 
maintain higher levels of contributions than are individual 
agencies. ... When World War II broke upon Americans 
there was in every community of consequential size a 
mechanism in instant readiness to grapple with and sur- 
mount the added and multifarious social burdens that are 
war's by-products at home.” 

Suggestions that it might be desirable for both the 
American Red Cross and the March of Dimes to join with 
community chests and to eliminate the emotional pressures 
of two extra campaigns drew a quaint refusal from Basil 
O'Connor, who is not only national chairman of the 
American Red Cross but also president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. In a speech before the 
National Social Welfare Assembly in New York he con- 
tended that raising money through a community chest is 
“the communization of fund-raising and spells the ruination 
of all private health and welfare activity.” 


This view will probably come as a surprise to millions of 
people who have been supporting community funds for 
thirty-five years but it does indicate the extent to which 
the fear-word “communism” is now being used to smear 
any idea with which an individual may disagree. 

The answer public schools can make to these unwar- 
ranted extra demands is to say quietly but firmly: “We 


‘have a very limited amount of time. Put your Red Cross 


and infantile paralysis houses in order; join the community 
fund; learn to cooperate in a democratic way, and stop 
trying to label sensible community cooperation as Com- 


Aw Lott 
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few Founding Documents of the 
United States of America set the 
framework of the social order and 
determined the character of the edu- 
cation that was to perpetuate and gur- 
ther democracy. The aims and ideals 
as set forth in these documents—the 
rights of individuals as stated with the 
corresponding responsibilities, and the 
inherent processes—are the concern of 
education and should be recognized as 
such. 

In the Declaration of Independence 
a basic ideal was stated: “in order to 
secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
goyerned. ...” This implies universal 
suffrage, which demands universal ed- 
ucation. All must be educated to par- 
ticipate in the government. All must 
make laws or vote for representatives 
who make laws. 

When the masses of people were 
considered as subjects, education for 
understanding and taking part in the 
government was not necessary. If each 
of those governed is to be a citizen 
then each must be educated for the 
privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Education and citizenship are 
inextricably interwoven. 

The same document contains an- 
other basic ideal-that has implications 
for education: that all men are cre- 
ated equal. The old aristocratic dual 
system of education—one kind for the 
classes that were born to rule and an- 
other kind or none for the masses that 
- were born to obey—was transplanted 
from England and practiced in the 
colonies. But when a new nation be- 
lieving that all men are created equal 
developed, a single system more suited 
to the needs of a democracy had to 
be worked out and put into practice. 


Lotus D. Coffman, late president of 
the University of Minnesota, consid- 
ered “the establishment of free schools 
to which the children of all men might 
go” as America’s contribution to civil- 
ization. He realized that “equal edu- 
cation as it is possible for society to 
provide” is a guarantee of our civil 
liberties, just as equal rights before 
the law are a guarantee. Schools to 
which all men’s children may go are 
as necessary as equal rights before the 


‘Coffman, Lotus D.: Conflicting Govern- 
mental Philosophies, School and Society, 
March 18, 1933, p. 341. 

That individuals are or should be equal 
in areas other than the law and education 
is beginning to be realized. Billet, Roy O.: 
Fundamentals of Secondary School Teach- 
ing, chapter II. 
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Thomas Jefferson's rough draft of the Declaration of Independence. 


law if the nation is to be a democ- 
racy.! 


MODERN AIMS COINCIDE 


The preamble to the Constitution 
states the aims of the government. 
The aims of education, whether stated 
by individuals or groups, whether 
stated at the time the government was 
formed or more recently, have their 
roots in the ideals as expressed in this 
document.? Stated aims of education 
may reflect a view of specific things; 
they may reflect a partial view of the 
whole or they may reflect a limited 
view, but they do not go counter to 
the preamble to the Constitution. The 
following are illustrations. The “Seven 
Cardinal Principles” are rather specific 
aims. The “Ten Socio-Economic 
Goals” reflect a partial view in that 
they emphasize the rights of the indi- 
vidual and neglect to a great extent 
the corresponding responsibilities. 
“The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy” are limited in their 
outlook in that they do not have a 


*Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A., p. 11. 


balanced concern of citizenship in this 
country and world citizenship. Yet, 
each set of aims, to a greater or less 
degree, tends to foster the goals as set 
forth in the preamble. Education is to 
perpetuate and further democracy. 


BASIS FOR CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


The Bili of Rights (first ten amend- 
ments) has implications for educa- 
tion. With every privilege there is a 
duty, and with every right there is a 
responsibility. Educators should be 
concerned with seeing that individuals 
know their rights and that they know 
and are willing to assume the corre- 
sponding responsibilities. 

Among other rights that of the free- 
dom of the press is guaranteed. The 
responsibility which goes with this 
right is that it should be used for 
general welfare. Freedom is earned by 
assuming responsibility for using these 
rights for the good of all concerned as 
well as the individual. 

There is the right of trial by jury 
which involves a variety of responsi- 
bilities which must be assumed by 
citizens. 
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There is the right of freedom of re- 
ligion, a freedom basic te the dignity 
of man. “Congress shall make no laws 
respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Each may apprehend Infinity 
in his own way. With this freedom 
there are a corresponding responsibility 
and an implication for education. 

A group of educators once stated 
this well. “The individual soul reaches 
out to orient itself and to find its place 
of labor and of rest.”* Only a view of 
the whole will make it possible to in- 
terpret the meaning of day by day 
experience. “When orientation takes 
place, life assumes poise, dignity and 
grandeur. No greater task rests upon 
the secondary school than to help its 
pupils find their God.” 

The fact that educators do not know 
exactly how to go about doing the 
task does not make the necessity for 
doing it any less. The fact that educa- 
tors do not know too much about 
how to educate students to assume 
the responsibilities corresponding to 
any of these rights does not make the 
necessity for so educating them less. 


REQUIRES DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


The ways of implementing these 
documents are known as the demo- 
cratic processes. In a sense they are 
inherent in and are considered the 
unwritten part of the Constitution. 

Voting is a way of implementing 
the documents, a way whereby the peo- 
ple may participate in the govern- 
ment; therefore, voting is a demo- 
cratic process. 

Law making is a way of implement- 
ing the documents, a way whereby the 


*The concept of the freedom of religion 
and the implication for education and the 
quotations are found in the Sixth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N.E.A., p. 54. 
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ARE NOT OLD-FASHIONED 


people may arrange situations for the 
good of all; therefore, it is a demo- 
cratic process. In a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, laws are not made, decrees 
are handed down; the people are not 
expected to make laws for the good 
of all. Decree making is not a demo- 
cratic process. 

The various processes connected 
with the trial by jury are democratic 
processes. In many countries there is 
no jury system, as the term is under- 
stood in the United States. 

All of the democratic processes 
should receive more attention in the 
educational program. Two should be 
much better understood by educators 
and should receive much more atten- 
tion in the total program. They are 
problem solving as a means of attain- 
ing general welfare, and critical think- 
ing as a way of attaining general 
welfare. 

The problem solving method is a 
complex democratic process basic to 
continued progress toward the good 
of all. Citizens must learn to be sensi- 
tive to needs, weaknesses and prob- 
lems of the social order. They must 
learn to suggest solutions, weigh each 
in the light of facts and a sense of 
values, select one for trial, put it into 
effect (which often means legisla- 
tion), and check the results. There 
must be individual initiative in locat- 
ing a problem, and group action 
(much committee work) in working 
out a plan for remedying the weak- 
ness, setting up machinery (legisla- 
tion) for carrying out the plan and 
for checking the results. This is a 
way of participating in the govern- 
ment. This is a way of making democ- 
racy work. There are implications for 
education which are far reaching for 
the future welfare of our nation. 


MUST LEARN HOW TO DIFFER 
Critical thinking is also a complex 
democratic process that is basic to con- 
tinued progress toward general wel- 
fare. Our government functions 
through a two party system (there 
must be at least two parties), and it 
is the duty of the minority to criticize 
the majority. Each of the forty-eight 
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state governments, all of the local gov- 
ernments, and the voluntary organiza- 
tions function through the same pat- 
tern or some adaptation of it. The 
idea is that that which is good for all 
can best be evolved by this process. 

If the government is to function in 
this manner, individuals must learn 
to do critical thinking. In order to 
carry out this process intelligently, in- 
dividuals must learn tools with which 
to do critical thinking. Some of these 
tools are facts, quantitative concepts, 
knowledges, insights, and a sense of 
values or philosophy of life. Educa- 
tion, if it is to perpetuate and further 
democracy, should be concerned with 
tools for critical thinking. 

With this conception of govern- 
ment, individuals not only may differ, 
but must differ. The method of dif- 
fering in an orderly manner, known 
as parliamentary procedure, is a tech- 
nic or process basic to resolving dif- 
ferences in a satisfactory manner. The 
method, the spirit, and the use of par- 
liamentary procedure should be the 
concern of educators in the United 
States of America.‘ 

There is nothing in totalitarian 
countries comparable to this differing 
in an orderly manner. The minority 
not only is not trained but is not per- 
mitted to criticize. The idea that the 
best and surest way of making prog- 
ress toward that which is good for 
all—by the minority’s criticizing and 
the majority's modifying and the mi- 
nority’s reconsidering and the major- 
ity’s reworking—is outside the ideol- 
ogy of any dictatorship. Critical think- 
ing in an orderly manner is a basic 
process in implementing the Founding 
Documents and should be so recog- 
nized in education. 

It is well for educators to reexamine 
these Founding Documents and their 
implications for education. The eco- 
nomic, social, political and religious 
phases of our society are the warp of 
the social fabric, and education is the 
woof. In times of stress and strain 
the warp and woof should be more 
closely or more tightly interwoven for 
strength in order to attain general 
welfare. 


‘A study of comparative education re- 
veals that the character of the social order 
as set forth in the governmental practices 
determines or influences educational prac- 
tices. The interplay of governmental prac- 
tices and educational practices in other 
countries similar to that pointed out in 
this article could be a basis for under- 
standing those nations and for a better 
understanding of international affairs. 
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WHY CHILDREN LIKE SCHOOL 


CHARLES T. HASSARD 


Supervising Principal 
Township of Union Schools 
Union County, New Jersey 


EWSPAPER editors, reporters 
and caption writers, please take 
notice: 

Children don’t trudge back to school 
on the opening day. And September 
LIKE is not the melan- 

(72.0%) choly month for 
youngsters. 

Most children 
like school and 
by “most” we in 
Union Township, 
Union County, 
New Jersey, mean 
72 per cent. So 
please, Mr. Press 
and Mr. Public, 


quit commiserat- 






DISLIKE 
(22.9%) 


DON'T 

CARE 

(5.1%) 
1 


ing with the 
young, and give 
those perennial 
clichés of yours a 
decent burial. 

At a meeting of school adminis- 
trators in our county, concern had 


been expressed over the lack of en- 
thusiasm children show for school. 
To find out if pupils would indicate 
their feelings about school, I drew up 
a quiz to be given in the township 
schools. It was completely anony- 
mous. 

The township is fairly typical of 
American communities. An estimated 
32,000 persons, in the middle in- 
come brackets, live there. The dis- 
trict is 16 miles from New York City, 
8 miles from Newark, N.J., and 3 
miles from Elizabeth, N.]. 

Schools are excellently housed ex- 
cept that two elementary schools and 
the high school (on double session 
for 10 years) are badly overcrowded. 
The salary schedule is one of the bet- 
ter ones in New Jersey, and the teach- 
ing staff certainly the equal of similar 
districts elsewhere. 

Of 2941 pupils who answered the 
quiz, 72 per cent reported that they 


like school. Only 5.1 per cent said 


f 


they dislike it. The remainder, or 
22.9 per cent, said they neither like 
nor dislike it. Only 12.7 per cent 
said they would not attend school un- 
less compelled to do so. 


WHAT IT ALL MEANS 

The generalizations that seem to be 
possible from this quiz are: 

1. More children like school than 
most persons believe like it. 

2. The more years of school ex- 
perience children possess the more 
they tend to dislike school. 

3. The more teachers an individ- 
ual pupil meets the greater is the 
possibility of disliking school. In 
other words, departmentalization tends 
to bring dislike of school. 

4. The percentage of secondary stu- 
dents who like school is so low in 
comparison to the percentage of ele- 
mentary pupils who do so that further 
research is obviously desirable. 

5. Whatever the reason may be for 
the decision, a large percentage of 
pupils in all grades say they would 
attend school even if not compelled 
to do so. Particularly on a secondary 
level, this is not so much because of 
a liking for school as a realization of 
the need of at least a high school edu- 
cation. 

6. The percentage of pupils liking 
school who say they like their teach- 
ers or that teachers make school in- 
teresting is so comparatively low and 
the percentage of those disliking 
school because they dislike teachers 
or teachers do not make school inter- 
esting so comparatively high (par- 
ticularly in secondary grades) that the 
teachers may well consider the impli- 
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Why They Like School 


A. 1 know that I must have an 


education to make anything of my- 
self. (78.3%) 


B. I have fun and pleasure in 


school. (65.8% ) 


C. I know what I want to be when 








—55:7% 
I am grown up and know I must have (A) 
an education to do that kind of work. 
(S4A4% ) eee 
D. I like my teacher or most of 
my teachers. (52.9%) Panis 
E. I like studying and learning, * (C) 
that is, working with my mind. B ~s0.9% 
(49.1% ) (D) 


F. My teacher (or teachers) makes 
school interesting. (48.5% ) 


cations seriously and take steps to 


correct existing conditions. 


Why They Dislike School 


A. My teacher (or teachers) does 
not make school interesting. (55.7%) 

B. I do not like my teacher or most 
of my teacners. (43.6% ) 

C. I cannot see any reason or need 
for doing the things we do in school. 
(32.9% ) 

D. School makes me work hard, and 
I have no fun. (30.9% ) 

E. I do not like studying and work- 
ing with my mind. (25.5% ) 

F. I do not think I need an edu- 
cation to get along in life or to get 


a good job. (11.4%) 
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S WE review a program followed 

in promoting a campaign for 
additional school funds, these ques- 
tions arise: Can a procedure that has 
proved successful in one place serve 
as a pattern elsewhere? What educa- 
tional by-products may be expected 
from such a campaign? 

One campaign cannot furnish an 
exact pattern for a second campaign 
in the same community; even less 
likely, for a campaign in another com- 
munity. Ideas and suggestions may 
be provided, but success comes, as in 
sO many endeavors, from the adapta- 
tion and modification of procedures to 
the local situation. The plan out- 
lined here is not being recommended 
for every community, but it may pro- 
vide helpful ideas. 

The probable success of a campaign 
depends, to a great extent, upon an 
interested and informed public that 
has confidence in the board of educa- 
tion and the administrative staff. In 
addition, the following factors con- 
tributed much toward the success of 
our campaign: 

1. A good, continuous public rela- 
tions program that provided a back- 
ground for our activities. 

2. An active representative group of 
citizens who gave of their time and 
abilities. This was a working group 
that did much more than afford moral 
support. - 

3. The endorsement and positive 
support of the functioning community 
organizations: civic, professional, busi- 
ness, labor, industrial, social, chamber 
estate, 


of commerce, real veterans, 


P.T.A. 
4. The cooperation of press and 


radio. 
5. A clear, concise statement of the 


issue with its objectives briefly pre- 
sented. 
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GARNERING GOOD WILL 
ALONG WITH SCHOOL FUNDS 


OTIS C. HATTON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Akron, Ohio 


Boys, as important 
as dollars. 


6. A well planned method of at- 
tack. 

7. A united front on the part of 
the members of the board of educa- 
tion and its employes. 

8. Campaign literature presenting 
the importance of the schools and the 
need to expand services, improve 
school plants, and raise salaries. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


It is impossible to describe fully all 
the activities that contribute to a 
public relations program upon which 
a campaign can be built. We are 
fortunate that our relationship with 
many of the local organizations has 
been one of school and community 
cooperation in educational projects. 
For the last four years the local press 
has assigned a full-time reporter to 
school coverage. This has resulted 
not only in the reporting of news 
concerning board of education action, 
educational meetings, administrative 
policies, and individual school activ- 
ities but also in the appearance of 
numerous feature stories about schools 
and school work accompanied by 
picture spreads illustrating the stories. 

Newspaper publicity has been given 


such subjects as the work of the cur-- 


riculum departmen:, school psychol- 
ogist and visiting teachers; special 
services, including health checks of 
vision and hearing; work of the speech 
improvement, audio-visual and vet- 
erans’ spectacular events 
such as athletic previews, and activ- 
ities of the art and music departments. 
A working program of the radio de- 
partment in cooperation with the sev- 
stations has 


programs, 


eral commercial radio 


given the schools easy access to radio 
time. 

There is no way to estimate the 
amount of good will that can be 


traced directly to the personal rela- 
tionships of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators with the people of the 
community. It is even more difficult 
to measure the full significance of a 
good public relations program; suffice 
it to say, it is an essential factor in 
winning financial support of the 
schools. 

The make-up of the representative 
citizens’ group will vary from one 
community to another; in fact, it 
will vary in the same community, 
depending upon the nature of the 
issue. In 1944, Akron approved a 
bond issue for building purposes. The 
members of the citizens’ committee at 
that time were almost entirely out- 
side the school system, including in- 
fluential civic, professional, industrial, 
labor and business leaders. 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS’ GROUP 


Because the issue at the recent elec- 
tion pertained to operating funds for 
school purposes, the personnel of the 
committee was quite different. The 
major responsibility for the campaign 
had to be assumed by those more 
closely cornected with the schools— 
the board of education, the school 
administration, teachers and _parent- 
organizations. This in no 
way discounts the value of endorse- 
ment or the active support of all 


teacher 


other groups. 

Many meetings and conferences dur- 
ing the summer and early fall of 1947 
were held by school officials with 
representatives of all organized groups, 
as well as with business leaders to 
whom we went for advice. This large 
committee numbered more than 175 
members, providing personnel that 
could be depended upon when quick 
and similar action was advisable in 
all parts of the city. This was im- 
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portant, because in any campaign the 
action must be well timed and the 
speed arid intensity controlled so that 
the peak will be reached at the proper 
time. 

As we met to determine our pro- 
cedure, the teachers organization gave 
this challenge to the school adminis- 
tration: “We'll see that you get the 
money for campaign expenses. You 
organize and direct the campaign.” 

We began by considering the em- 
ployment of a professional advertising 
agency but decided that information 
and facts about our needs could be 
assembled and presented more effec- 
tively if we made use of the special tal- 
ents of our own staff. Consequently, 
we embarked upon the campaign with- 
out professional help. Ideas come and 
grow when minds are receptive. This 
describes what happened when the ad- 
ministrative staff and committees set 
to work. 

I give all this background because I 
believe the acceptance of responsibility 
and active participation by all spells 
understanding, interest and coopera- 
tion—essential factors in every suc- 
cessful campaign. 


ENDORSEMENTS BY ORGANIZATIONS 

The task of procuring the endorse- 
ment of the organized groups of the 
community naturally was the job of 
the superintendent. Conferences with 
the civic leaders and executive boards 
of these organizations were held dur- 
ing the preceding summer for the pur- 
pose of procuring their approval, sug- 
gestions and advice. This was of im- 
measurable value in helping us avoid 
problems later. Furthermore, the feel- 
ing of having a part in the decisions 
is not of minor consideration. 

It is always a question as to how 
endorsements should be used. We 
found them useful as the basis of 
news items in the press and on the 
radio. A representative list was used 
as a page in a campaign booklet and, 
later, as a newspaper advertisement. 
However, their greatest importance 
lay in the fact that they afforded an 
opportunity to introduce the issue to 
the membership of the organization. 
This often led to group action from 
which much benefit was derived. The 
endorsement of the civic bodies nor- 
mally active in campaign issues was of 
utmost importance. 

It should be mentioned here that 
more than 500 letters were sent by 
the superintendent to leaders of or- 
ganizations as a first step in the cam- 
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paign. These letters stated the issue 
and told in a personal message the 
needs of the schools and their value 
to the community, state and nation. 
An appeal was made for the use of 
the organization's influence in behalf 
of better schools; personal assistance 
was offered in acquainting the re- 
cipients with the problem, and mate- 
rial was provided for their use and 
distribution. 

Throughout the campaign it was 
considered important to keep in- 
formed all persons who expressed a 
willingness to be of assistance, espe- 
cially those in positions of leadership 
to whom the earlier letters had been 
sent. This was done by mail and 
telephone. At the conclusion of the 
campaign, everyone received a follow- 
up letter of appreciation giving assur- 
ance that plans outlined in the cam- 
paign would be carried out as soon 
as possible. 


COORDINATION OF EFFORTS 

It was important that as many as 
possible be drawn into the campaign 
and that their work be coordinated. 
The teachers associations were respon- 
sible for providing speakers for vari- 
ous types of meetings in the city, for 
radio programs and spot announce- 
ments, for trailers at the motion pic- 
ture theaters, and for posters. The 
parent-teacher association distributed 
unofficial sample ballots on election 
day. 

Journalism teachers took responsi- 
bility for articles that appeared in the 
several high school newspapers and 
for the organization of pupils for dis- 
tribution of the newspapers to every 
home in their respective districts. The 
publication in each school kept its 
own identity, but certain articles were 
carried by all. This plan of distri- 
bution placed a high school news- 
paper in every home in the city. 

The city-wide canvass of homes 
brought such fine comment that we 
believe there is much to recommend 
it as a regular practice in connection 
with “open house” usually held in our 
schools during American Education 
Week. The fact that the newspapers 
were distributed by high school stu- 
dents directly to the occupant of every 
house gave opportunity for personal 
contact of our school youths with peo- 
ple of the distict. Yes, a student's smile 
and courteous presentation of the 
school newspaper may have gone far 
toward creating interest in the welfare 
of the schools. 





CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 

Campaign literature is essential in 
getting the issue before the people. 
Personal letters have already been 
mentioned. One of our most widely 
used items was a handy leaflet of 
pocket size, containing a dignified and 
simple statement of “why” the money 
was needed and “how” it would be 
used. 

This leaflet was available in un- 
limited quantities for distribution at 
all meetings in churches and clubs. In 
the hands of a speaker it served as an 
outline or was used to supplement a 
short talk where it seemed advisable 
merely to call attention to the issue. 
The make-up of the leaflet invited 
the receiver to read it before he laid 
it down or placed it in his pocket. 

Our most ambitious piece of cam- 
paign literature was a booklet en- 
titled “Today’s Children Will Ad- 
minister Tomorrows World,’ in 
which we presented our story through 
pictures. This publication came to 
life after numerous evening meet- 
ings where the thinking of each 
member of the administrative staff 
was given free expression. It pre- 
sented pictorially the value of good 
schools to a community and the need 
for additional funds to carry out and 
extend services. The booklet was 
mailed to every home in the city. Not 
only was it given city-wide circulation, 
but also it was used as the basis of 
six half-page newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 

I should like to describe briefly a 
few of the six advertisements made 
from the booklet. One carried the 
theme: “Today's Children Will Ad- 
minister Tomorrow's World” and 
“People Are the Nation's Greatest 
Asset,” along with a message from 
the superintendent and appropriate 
pictures. Another stated: “If Democ- 
racy Is Worth Fighting for It Is 
Worth Educating for.” In this copy 
the picture of the flag raising at Iwo 
Jima was used with the caption, 
“11,000,000 Americans Fought for 
Democracy; opposite it were pictures 
of school children with the caption, 
“27,000,000 Young Americans Are 
Learning to Live It.” 

Another advertisement directed in- 
terest to the importance of good teach- 
ers. The theme, “The Teacher Is 
Important in the Life of Yoyr Child,” 
was followed by statements as to what 
the teacher does for the child and 
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STICEMENT 








UPON the HOME, the CHURCH and the SCHOOL 
RESTS THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


A GOOD EDUCATION IS EVERY CHILD'S BIRTHRIGHT 


THE AKRON HOME AND SCHOOL LEAGUES URGE APPROVA 
of the PROPOSED TAX LEVY FOR SCHOOLS 


EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD SUPPORT THE SCHOOLS 


Kecause 


others. 


the schools strengthen the ideals learned in the 


home. 


the schools are positive forces in the spiritual life of 


the schools strengthen the democratic community. 


the schools develop understanding and appreciation 


of our American heritage. 
¢ the schools de velop loyalty to American ideals. 
‘ 


the schools teach our children to get along with 


the schools give our children practical experience 


in being good citizens. 


the American pe ople. 








cil of Home and School Leegues 
MARS. WILLARD FRYE, President 
MRS. L. E. EDWARDS. Secretery 





SUPPORT YOUR SCHOOLS - VOTE FOR THE LEVY 


THE SCHOOL LEVY is the LAST ISSUE on the ISSUES BALLOT 








Paid newspaper advertising paid off. This advertisement was sponsored b/ 
the Akron Council of Home and School Leagues; there were other sponsors. 


the warning, “Keep Good Teachers 
in Our Classrooms.” 

Three additional advertisements ap- 
peared: one sponsored by the board 
of education settihg forth the issue 
and showing how the money would 
be spent; another sponsored by the 
parent-teacher association presenting 
the theme that the future of America 
rests upon the home, the church and 
the school, and the third, a full-page 
advertisement sponsored by the Citi- 
zens’ School Committee. This “ad” 
carried the picture of a sixth-grade 
boy along with the poem, “A Boy 
Defined” by Betty Peckham, and 
above the picture the statement, “Boys 
Are More Important Than Dollars.” 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
In Akron the levy was approved, 
making possible an expanded educa- 
tional program, better school facilities, 
and a single-salary schedule with sub- 
stantial rises for all school employes. 
In addition, intangible benefits have 
accrued that may be ef equal value. 
Not the least of these was the fact 
that all employes were brought into 
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a Closer relationship through working 
together for an immediate goal. 
Morale was strengthened, greater un- 
derstanding was developed, and an 
opportunity was provided for all 
school personnel to function as a 
team. Furthermore, it was necessary 
to evaluate our work and to give 
more time and effort to publicizing 
the aims and activities of the educa- 
tional program. 

The fact that teachers were forced 
out of the classroom into close con- 
tact with the public broadened their 
understanding of community prob- 
lems. They not only were brought 
into touch with people of the com- 
munity but were forced out of the 
cloisters of their own departments. It 
is surprising how little most teachers 
know about the educational program 
beyond their own subject field; when 
they are responsible for advertising 
the schools to the people they learn 
about the work in all departments. 

Campaign activities contributed al- 
so toward raising standards of teacher 
training and instruction. Through the 
campaign booklet, “Today’s Children 


Will Administer Tomorrow's World,” © 
general standards for teacher training 
were set forth and the contribution 
of the good teacher to the life of the 
child was stated briefly as follows: 


THE GOOD TEACHER 


Guards your child’s health. 

Instills love and appreciation of our 
American heritage. 

Helps him to understand the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Helps him to learn how to get along 
with others. 

Listens to his problems and gives 
him wise counsel. 

Strengthens his desire for knowl- 
edge. 

Encourages his moral, cultural and 
spiritual growth. 

Few teachers could read these state- 
ments without putting forth renewed 
effort to fulfill their obligation to their 
pupils. On the other hand, attention 
of all citizens was focused on the vital 
contribution the schools are making 
to the life of the community. In 
fact, through the enthusiastic efforts 
of staff members, more parents and 
friends attended “open house” during 
the-campaign than in other years. 
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HERE seems to be no valid rea- 

son why state support for public 
schools should be restricted to a mini- 
mum program as outlined in any 
equalization plan. At the time when 
states were reluctant to assume their 
responsibility for public school sup- 
port, such a provision in a proposed 
equalization plan may have had value 
as a statement of the maximum 
amount the state would be asked to 
contribute. 

However, conditions have changed. 
During the decade that ended in 1944 
the amount of state aid to localities 
more than doubled for the country 
as a whole. In 1943-44 eleven states 
supplied 50 per cent or more of the 
current funds used by their public 
schools.' Reports of activities of state 
legislatures in 1947 tell of significant 
increases in state aid, higher statewide 
minimum salaries for teachers, estab- 
lishment of salary schedules in states 
where none had existed before, re- 
organization of local districts, and in- 
creases in equalization funds.” 

This has not been an accident, nor 
was it solely a result of a rise in prices 
generally. Much work has gone into 
the gathering of facts regarding the 
needs of local schools, the ability of 
communities to pay for them, and the 
intelligent presentation of these facts 
to state legislatures. 

The actual needs of individual 
schools should carry more weight 
with a state legislature than the con- 
ventional request for an arbitrary 
amount of state aid. They are con- 
vincing evidence not only of a need 
for increased state support but of the 
variation of defensible costs of desir- 
able educational programs as among 
different localities. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

If the pressures of local conditions 
have brought about increased state 
aid, and this is undeniable, now is the 
time to obtain provisions in state 
laws for a recognition on the part 


‘Covert, Timon: Financing Public Edu- 
cation, Leaflet No. 78 (1947), Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, p. 11. 

“Achievements in 1947 in State Educa- 
tional Legislation, N.E.A. Journal 36:404 
(September) 1947. 
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A PLAN FOR STATE AID 


A flexible plan for state participation in public school support 


should embody a generous minimum program. It also should 


provide stimulation in the form of additional aid to commu- 


nities that wish for some reason to exceed the state’s mini- 


mum program and need some aid in bringing this about. 


of the state of its responsibility for 
needs of individual localities. As new 
formulas are being written into state 
aid laws to provide for equitable dis- 
wibution of larger amounts of state 
aid and corresponding increases in 
the minimum program, a provision 
should be made for the extension of 
che principle of equalization to in- 
clude individual local needs over and 
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above the minimum program, if a 
community desires to expand its 
school services. . 
Writers in the field of state sup- 
port for education generally agree 
that the full assumption of responsi- 
bility for education by the state would 
result in complete state support of 
local schools. However praiseworthy 
this plan may be from the standpoint 
of providing for the particular needs 
of individual communities, it lacks 
the degree of local autonomy which 
educators have cited as being neces- 
sary for safeguarding of local com- 
munity rights and interests in schools. 
Somewhere between the extremes 
of an established minimum program 
on the one hand, above which the 


locality may go at its Own initiative 
and expense, and complete support 
on the other should be a flexible plan 
for state participation in public 
school support and control. 

Such a plan should embody a gen- 
erous minimum program feature but 
should also provide stimulation in the 
form of additional aid to communities 
that wish for some reason to exceed 
the state’s minimum program and 
need help in doing so. The plan 
need embody no principle that is not 
present in some form in existing state 
plans of distribution of aid. Two con- 
siderations seem important. 

1. No state could be expected to 
comunit itself to an indefinite expan- 
sion of local school costs in which 
the state has a significant share. There- 
fore, the extent of the state's par- 
ticipation in meeting the costs of 
school offerings above the minimum 
program should be specified in stat- 
utes, by either amount or areas of 
participation or both. 


It is possible, for example, that a 
maximum statewide program in 
which the state agrees to participate 
be stated in terms of cost per teacher 
unit or child in average daily attend- 
ance, just as the minimum program 
is now often designated. If, on the 
other hand, the state limits its guar- 
antees to specific services of local 
schools, such as those mentioned 
above, these services should be clearly 
defined. Either of these provisions 
should be made for the protection of 
the state against what it may regard as 
unwise extensions of local school offer- 
ings. Also it should enable local boards 
of education to prepare their budgets 
with confidence that aid from the state 
will be forthcoming. 
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BEYOND A MINIMUM PROGRAM 


The Formula Can Be Simple 


W. |. PEARMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education 


City College of New York 


If the state requires a review of the 
local budget by the state education de- 
partment, and this does not seem un- 
reasonable, the department should be 
guided by statute in approving or dis- 
allowing requests for increased aid. 
This need involve no greater state reg- 
ulation of local school matters than 
exists under present equalization plans. 
It would seem, therefore, that local 
autonomy would not be lessened under 
such a plan for increased state aid. 

2. The policy adopted by the state 
should be reduced to a formula which 
will form a convenient device for those 
charged with the responsibility for 
making out the local budget to deter- 


State’s share of 
costs above the = 


minimum program 


mine the share of additional expense 
to be met by both state and locality. 
If the principle of equalization is fol- 
lowed, the poorer communities should 
receive relatively more aid than do the 
wealthier districts. 

One way to achieve these ends is to 
make provision for two or more levels 
of the minimum program, each of 
which operates in the manner of a con- 
ventional equalization plan, the differ- 
ence being in the amounts per teaching 
unit guaranteed by the state, and the 
respective local tax rate to be levied. 

For example, Missouri, under a con- 
solidation law of 1925, guaranteed $40 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
to all districts which were organized 
under that law, provided a school tax 
of 65 cents per $100 in assessed valua- 





’Missouri, Revised Statutes (1929), 


Sec. 9358. 
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Local school costs 
over and above 
minimum program 


tion was levied by the district, or $50 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
if a tax of $1 was levied. The com- 
munity had a choice between the two 
levels.* 

A more flexible proposition would 
permit the local school to make any 
desired expansion of its services within 
the areas or costs specified by the state 
as maximum and minimum programs 
in which the state agrees to participate, 
and to receive state aid for the in- 
creased services on roughly the same 
basis as is specified in the basic equali- 
zation plan. 

The following simple formula would 
approach this objective. 


State’s share of 
minimum program 
Total cost of 
minimum program 


In this formula, cost figures refer to 
a local community, not to the total lo- 
cal program of the state as a whole. 
The state’s share of the cost of the local 
progam over and above the minimum 
program in any community bears the 


same ratio to the total increase as the’ 


state’s share of the cost of the basic 





program bears to the total cost of the 
basic program in the community. 

Under the state’s share should be 
included grants made by the state in 
the form of teacher and pupil quotas, 
as well as equalization grants. The 
locality’s share of the added cost is de- 
termined by simple subtraction. Since 
this amount and the assessed value of 
local taxable property are known, the 
tax rate necessary to raise the locality’s 
share of revenue for the additional 
costs may be readily computed. 

It is possible to plan these costs and 
budget for them far enough in advance 
of the formulation of the state budget 
that they can be added to anticipated 
basic state aid for the year in which 
the expenses are incurred. 


CAN CHANGE WITH TIMES 

With changing conditions such as 
those experienced in the pust few 
years, revisions in the level of the 
minimum program become necessary. 
I have already called attention 
to increases in minimum programs 
which were made in 1947. The fore- 
going formula for increased state aid 
is not intended as a substitute for 
changing the level of the minimum 
state program when conditions arise 
which indicate that such changes are 
needed. I believe, however, that this 
formula provides a constant incentive 
for the betterment of local schools and 
helps to avoid inequalities wlich ap- 
pear in the operation of any equaliza- 
tion plan which has been in existence 
long enough that the assumptions 
upon which it was constructed have 
changed, but not to the degree that a 
complete revision of the state aid 
formula is necessary. 





WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The Nation’s ScHoots 


you will want the index to Volume 41, covering issues 


from January through June 1948. Continued paper 


shortages prevent its publication in the magazine. 
Send requests to 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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HE teacher who works best with 

children is one who is a dynamic 
part of the community in which the 
child is growing. He knows what 
the community needs and what it 
offers. He knows how community 
resources may be utilized to improve 
the daily living of his pupils. He 
knows how group thinking may be 
directed toward positive action for 
community betterment, and he knows 
what his rdle is in the community 
group. 

For the last three years the public 
schools of Marshall, Mich., and Michi- 
gan State College have cooperated in 
a pre-service education program to 
train future elementary teachers in 
community mindedness and commu- 
nity leadership. Three student groups, 
totaling fifty-one junior and senior 
elementary education majors from 
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PREPARING TEACHERS FOR 


HARLEY HOLMES 


Superintendent of Schools 
Marshall, Mich. 


and 


TROY L. STEARNS 


Associate Professor of Education 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing 





Interesting sidelights on the town are gained by talking to local firemen. 


Michigan State College, have lived in 
private homes in Marshall, 50 miles 
from the college campus, and have 
participated in a variety of com- 
munity activities for a period of twelve 
weeks. Participating students receive 
eighteen quarter-hours’ credit for the 
term's work in courses in community 
study, apprentice teaching, curriculum 
materials and methods, and school and 
community. During this three-month 
period, attention is centered upon 
gaining understandings of the social 
and economic life of Marshall, locat- 
ing community resources, using them 
in the school program, and develop- 
ing and carrying out plans for dis- 
cussing and resolving community 
problems. 
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Living and learning in Marshall 
includes: (1) many trips, (2) inter- 
views with a cross section of the 
citizenry, (3) group discussions with 
representatives from major agencies 
and institutions, (4) informal class 
discussions, (5) working with chil- 
dren in actual classroom situations, 
(6) social activities in homes in and 
about Marshall, (7) luncheons and 
dinners with civic clubs, (8) cook- 
outs and (9) the giving of volunteer 
service tO groups requesting aid. 

Trips are taken to industrial con- 
cerns, places of business, govern- 
mental offices, farms, rural and urban 
schools near Marshall, a bird sanc- 
tuary, a Camp that carries on a coop- 
erative educational project with the 








Learning how precision machinery 


public schools of the area, and other 
points of interest. 

Interviews, discussions and confer- 
ences are held with religious leaders, 
labor leaders, personnel managers, 
businessmen, working men, agricul- 
tural leaders, club leaders and laymen 
representative of all walks of life. 

Experiences with the public schools 
include working with a class group 
for half-day periods, home visitations, 
attendance at P.T.A. functions, at- 
tendance at teacher group meetings, 
and work with extracurricular groups. 

Volunteer services to community 
groups have included such activities 
as assisting with the community chest 
fund drive, helping plan and carry 
out the annual P.T.A. fair, helping 
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COMMUNITY LIVING 


SCENES below across the two 
show how Michigan State College stu- 
dents get about the town to learn of 
community problems. At a bull session, 
such as is shown in the circle, several 
students may be seen discussing the 
day's events and drawing conclusions. 





ates at a local manufacturing company. 


the Exchange Club with the com- 
munity program on Halloween night, 
giving the Snellen eye test in the 
public schools, serving at dinners, as- 
sisting the Gray Ladies and Navy 
Mothers in entertaining soldiers from 
Percy Jones General Hospital, pre- 
senting programs for local groups, 
helping rural schools with recreation 
hours and social dancing, and sub- 
stituting for classroom teachers in the 
local schools. 

Cooperative planning is an jntegral 
part of the program. All students 
assume responsibilities as individuals 
and as members of committees. 

The first discussion meetings of 
the group are directed toward setting 
up purposes for the term’s work and 
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considering how these purposes may 
best be achieved. This involves a 
consideration of the areas of com- 
munity life to be explored, the 
methods to be used in exploring com- 
munity life, how most effective use 
can be made of the time set aside for 
regular class meetings, what types of 
situations can be set up which will 
afford opportunities for individual and 
group leadership, how to evaluate the 
progress of the group, the part read- 
ing shall play in the term’s work, how 
best to give volunteer service to 
groups in Marshall and in Calhoun 
County, what teaching experience will 
contribute to the total purposes of 
our work, and the proper relationship 
of the group to the community. 





oe ome ®, 





i: 


Mayor Bill Holt describes local government and civic plans for town's future. 


Rotating committees of three meet 
every week with the resident director, 
a staff member of the Division of 


Education at Michigan State College, 


to work out the schedules to be sub- 
mitted to the whole group for ap- 
proval. Another rotating committee 
has charge of the evaluation discussion 
each Friday afternoon; plans are made 
for the next week at that time. 

Individual and group evaluations at 
the end of the term indicate the values 
which the students feel they have 
attained. Major values mentioned by 
the fifty-one students working in 
groups during a three-year period, in 
order of frequency were: 

1. Becoming aware of what makes 
a community function. 
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2. Gaining a better understanding 
of people. 

3. Acquiring tolerance toward 
others and a respect for their con- 
tributions. 

4. Realizing and respecting differ- 
ences in children. 

5. Understanding the réle of the 
teacher and the school in the com- 
munity. 

6. Learning and using group proc- 
esses. 

7. Becoming aware of community 
resources and how to use them in 
the instructional program. 

8. Gaining self-confidence. 

9. Recognizing the value of first- 
hand experience in teaching. 

10. Becoming aware of the assets 
and needs of the home community. 


Specific reactions of students are 
typified by the following excerpts 
from unsigned individual evaluations: 

“As a group we have gained much 
from living and working together. We 
have had to work out problems that 
we would not have met had we been 
living on campus.” 

“Our work has greatly broadened 
our fields of interest. We have had 
an insight into many occupations, 
agencies and community activities that 
we knew so little about. I want to 
find out more about my home town.” 

“I think I have become a more 
independent thinker because I have 
faced actual experiences. When we 
are able to see the scene as it actual- 
ly is, it is then that we can make 
honest decisions.” 
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“I have learned the importance of 
leadership in the community and how 
it can be developed in the school.” 

“Even if I should never teach, | 
shall be a better citizen because of 
this work. It cannot fail to make a 
difference in my everyday life because 
I feel that as an individual I have 
changed my ideas and concepts and 
thus they have changed me.” 


COMMUNITY WELCOMES THEM 


Favorable community reaction is 
shown in the response of the towns- 
men to the work being carried on by 
student groups. Marshall residents 
give generously of their time and ef- 
fort. They welcome opportunities to 
exchange ideas with the students. They 
cooperate in providing constructive 
experiences for the group, and they 
express pride in being selected as the 
community to which student groups 
return from year to year. Comments 
by leaders in Marshall are indicative 
of community reaction: 

“Marshall has been a privileged 
community because of the presence of 
the class from Michigan State College. 
The cooperation of this class with 
community clubs, churches, civic or- 
ganizations, and schools has truly 
made them a part of our corporate 
living. —Minister. 

“This field work program, by actual 
contact and firsthand experience is, in 
my opinion, more valuable to prospec- 
tive teachers than any other method 
or time spent in sociological study.”— 
County Agricultural Agent. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 
shares with the college stu- 
dents the opportunity of 
utilizing community resources 
to improve the daily living 
of the children and parents. 


“This type of training will 
be of great help to the stu- 
dents in their future work. 
The group has given much 
of its time and energy to help 
community groups in carrying 
out their projects. We hope 
that we may have such a 
group each year.’—Merchant. 

“The students have contributed a 
great deal to the schools of Marshall. 
They have brought good ideas with 
them and have left with a broader 
view of actual school problems. These 
students will becotue better teachers 
and better community leaders by hav- 
ing participated in actual school situa- 
tions.”"—School Administrator. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that school administrators should be- 
come aware of the compelling chal- 
lenge that is offered by such a 
program. If the school assumes a 
position of leadership in seeing that 
living outside the school, as well as 
living in the school, is improved, it 
must have a teaching staff that under- 
stands community problems and one 
that is willing to assume responsibil- 
ities in bringing about desirable 
changes. 

Training programs of the type de- 
scribed will do much to help teachers 
to become more conscious of the close- 
ness of school-community relation- 
ships, to locate and use the resources 
of the community in the school pro- 
gram, to gain in the desire and ability 
to share in cooperative planning, and 
to become leaders in making the 
school an agency that can effectively 
serve all the people in the commu- 
nity. 

Then we can truly say that the 
center of educational effort is not the 
child, nor is it the community, but 
rather it 1s the child growing up in 
his community. 
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CURRENT DECISIONS ON SCHOOL LAW 


ls teacher tenure absolute? 


PWN 


school farm? 
Is teacherage tax exempt? 


~ o> 


sidered capital gain? 


1. REGULATING PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


RULING: The New York statute of 
1939 which requires private schools 
to be registered on forms to be pro- 
vided by the commissioner of educa- 
tion and in accord with regulations 
to be formulated by him is constitu- 
tional, and the persons in control of 
a private school may be enjoined from 
operating it until they comply with 
the statute. Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute v. University of the State of New 
York et al. (N.Y. App. Div.), 76 
N.Y.S. 2d 499 (1948). 

CASE: The appellant school, main- 
taining a nursery school, kindergarten 
and elementary school, refused to 
register and challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the requirement. Presid- 
ing Judge Hill readily justified state 
regulation of private schools under the 
police power (public safety, health, 
convenience, morals) and _ distin- 
guished this from what the state can- 
not lawfully do. 

“Regulation is one thing, and com- 
pulsion or prohibition which offends 
against a fundamental freedom of 
choice is quite another matter. Thus, 
the state cannot compel children to 
attend a free public school when 
their parents desire to send them to 
parochial schools. By the same 
token the state may not compel chil- 
dren to attend public schools when 
their parents desire to send them to 
nonsectarian private schools. Nor 
may the state prevent a private school 
from teaching a useful and harmless 
subject, such as a foreign language 

or adopt a regulation that no 
foreign language school may be con- 
ducted without a license.” 

COMMENT: The judge’s words just 
quoted make an excellent thumbnail 
definition of educational freedoms in 
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How far can state regulate private schools? 
Is segregation too costly for small district? 


Can city fathers cut legitimate school budget? 
Is special authorization needed for board to buy 


Can profit on sale of school bonds be con- 


the United States, as set forth in vari- 
ous twentieth century decisions of the 
US. Supreme Court. 


2. TENURE IS NOT ABSOLUTE 


RULING: In Florida, the Orange 
County teachers’ tenure act of 1937 
does not confer on its beneficiaries 
such rights as are immunized from 
repeal or modification by the “due 
process clause” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, or by the Declara- 
tion of Rights in the Florida consti- 
tution. Crawford v. Sadler et al. (Fla.), 
34 So. 2d 38 (1948). 

CASE: The issue, put in less tech- 
nical language, is whether a teacher 
who has acquired permanent tenure 
under a tenure statute can hold the 
state to the same salary dnd working 
conditions, as well as to the exact 
wording and interpretation of the 
statute, as it stood when he acquired 
tenure. In other words, do all these 
matters become part of a permanent 
contract and not subject to any change 
in the future without the teacher's 
consent, so long as he performs his 
part? Is a tenure statute unmodifi- 


able and unrepealable as to persons - 


who have acquired rights under it? 
The answer is negative. 

The statute declares the public policy 
of the state to favor reasonable per- 
manency of tenure aad establishes rules 
conducive to that result, but it does 
not give every permanent teacher, or 
any such teacher, a contract with the 
state that would be beyond the power 
of succeeding legislatures to change by 
statute. A permanent teacher's rights 
are subject to reasonable future changes 
in salary schedules and working con- 
ditions and to amendment or repeal of 
the tenure act. 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


COMMENT: This question has been 
litigated in several state courts and in 
federal courts. The decision in any 
state depends upon the precise word- 
ing of the statute in that state, but 
generally the result is as stated above. 
A noted Indiana case was so decided 
by the U.S. Supreme Court some ten 
years ago. 


3. DILEMMA OF SMALL DISTRICT 


RULING: Local school boards, rep- 
resenting the people of the locality, 
naturally are closer to the problems to 
be solved than any court or other 
agency could be. Therefore a consider- 
able discretion is given to them in the 
management of their district affairs, 
and a court will not interfere where 
there does not appear to be any ex- 
ceeding of statutory power or neglect 
of any statutory duty. White et al. v. 
Jenkins et al. (Ark.), 209 S.W. 2d 
457 (1948). 

CASE: A special school district in 
Ouachita County had 35 white pupils 
and a “considerably larger number” of 
Negro pupils. It had a budget for 
1947-48 of $7095, of which $545 was 
allocated to debt service, leaving $6550 
for operating expenses. It contracted 
with a neighboring district to send its 
white pupils to that district’s schools 
and pay $1200 tuition. Operation of a 
bus for that purpose was budgeted at 
$2000, making a total expense of 
$3200 for white pupils and leaving 
$3350 for Negro pupils. 

The latter sum was budgeted as 
follows: for salaries of five teachers in 
three Negro schools, $2820; for oper- 
ating expense of the three schools, 
$250; for repairs and insurance on 
buildings, $280. Suit was brought to 
enjoin the closing of the white school 
and the operation of the bus. Denial 
of the injunction was affirmed. 

COMMENT: Obviously the district 
adopted the only possible method of 
affording high school attendance for 
its white pupils. Obviously high school 
Opportunities are not available to its 
Negro pupils. A district too small and 
limited in resources to support any 
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sort of good modern school system is 
in addition saddled with the double 
burden of segregated schools. The first 
necessity is a larger local district. 


4. FISCAL INDEPENDENCE 


RULING: Delaware statutes, as, fol- 
lowed through a tortuous legislative 
history since 1905, empower local 
boards of education in city school dis- 
tricts to determine the amount of 
money necessary for school expenses 
during an ensuing fiscal year and make 
it mandatory for the mayor and coun- 
cil to appropriate the full amount thus 
properly estimated and _ requested. 
Mayor and Council of Wilmington v. 
State ex rel. Du Pont (Del.), 57 A. 
2d 70 (1947). 

CASE: In April 1947 the board of 
education of Wilmington formulated 
a budget of approximately $775,000. 
This exceeded the total for the preced- 
ing year by some $305,000. The in- 
crease was necessary because $282,000 
additional was needed for increases in 
teachers’ salaries and $23,000 addi- 
tional was needed for other purposes. 
The total of $775,000 requested was 
within the statutory 7 mill tax limita- 
tion, but the mayor and council, ap- 
parently palsied by penuriousness, dis- 
regarded the request and appropriated 
about $380,000, less than half the 
amount requested. The board sued for 
a writ of mandamus to compel appro- 
priation of the full amount, and won. 

COMMENT: This is a repetitious 
chapter in a tiresome story, indicating 
what would happen to city public 
schools if they were turned over to the 
tender mercies of the municipal au- 
thorities. 


5. SCHOOL LOTS AND FARMS 

RULING: A California statute of 
1945, authorizing purchase of “school 
farms” for secondary schools and pro- 
viding that the purchase price may be 
a charge against the funds of the school 
district, does not authorize the issuance 
of bonds for that purpose; an older 
statute authorizing bond issues for the 
purchase of “school dots” is construed 
not to include “school farms.” Board 
of Supervisors of Merced County v. 
Cothran (Cal. App.), 191 P. 2d 506 
(1948). 

CASE: On May 16, 1947, the Merced 
Union High School District voted to 
issue $800,000 in bonds for several 
purposes stated on the ballot, one of 
which was “purchase of a school lab- 
oratory farm.” The county clerk re- 
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fused to sign the bonds, contending 


that this purpose was one for which - 


the district had no statutory authority 
to issue bonds. The court denied a 
writ of mandamus to compel him to 
sign because in its opinion his con- 
tention was correct; the lack of au- 
thority could not be cured by an omni- 
bus validating or “curative” statute 
enacted by the same legislature, be- 
cause such acts cover only procedural 
matters and not the fundamental ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. 

COMMENT: A liberal school of 
thought would say that a school farm, 
if deemed necessary by the board of 
education, is as much within its power 
to purchase as a school building and 
that it would be included in an au- 
thorization to issue bonds for the pur- 
chase of school buildings and facilities. 
But in view of the commonly rigid 
scrutiny of the power to issue bonds, 
it would seem that any new statute 
authorizing purchase of school farms 
should contain its own Clause author- 
izing bond issues for that purpose. 


6. TEACHERAGE HELD TAXABLE 


RULING: In Pennsylvania a house 
and lot purchased by a public school 
district for use as a residence for its 
supervising principal is not exempt 
for taxation. School District of Bor- 
ough of Freeport v. Armstrong County 
et al. 162 Pa. Super. 237, 57 A. 2d 
692 (1948). 

CASE: The district bought the house 
and rented it to the principal at $35 
a month. A statute of 1921 authorizes 
purchase of teacherages but is silent 
as to tax exemption, though it contains 
the words: “All property acquired 
under this act shall be held .. . the 
same as other school property.” Con- 
struing this clause narrowly, the court 
holds that it applies only to matters of 
title and conveyancing and not to tax 
exemption. The tax statutes exempt 
“all schoolhouses ... and all other 
public property used for public pur- 
poses. . . .” It goes on to declare that 
“all property ... other than that which 
is in actual use and occupation for the 
purposes specified in this section, and 
all such property from which any in- 
come or revenue is derived . . . shall 
be subject to taxation, except where 
exempted by law for state purposes.” 

Because this statute was reenacted 
several years subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the teacherage purchase act of 
1921 and because it does not specifi- 
cally mention teacherages, the court 





concludes by a species of tight reason- 
ing that it was never the legislative 
intent to exempt teacherages, at least 
when they are rented to the occupants. 

The court went further and asserted 
the dictum that the teacherage is not 
held for a public purpose, but for a 
strictly private use. This flies in the 
face of many precedents regarding the 
houses of college and university pres- 
idents, and the court admitted that in 
Pennsylvania “income-producing prop- 
erty is still exempt if all the revenue 
goes to the college,” but this traces to 
a statute relative to “institutions of 
learning” not regarded as a part of the 
public school statutes of the state. 

This court, being of intermediate 
appellate rank, was also heavily in- 
fluenced by a recent Pennsylvania su- 
preme court decision that a surplus 
site owned by the Pittsburgh board of 
education and used by it as a com- 
mercial parking lot was taxable. 

COMMENT: The basis of this deci- 
sion seems Open to question at many 
points, and a clarification of the matter, 
either by statute or otherwise, would 
be desirable. 


7. CONSERVING PERMANENT FUNDS 


RULING: The Nebraska statute read- 
ing as follows -is unconstitutional: 
“The Board of Educational Lands and 
Funds is hereby empowered to sell any 
of the bonds held in the various funds 
under its management and trusteeship, 
for the purpose of reinvesting the same 
in U.S. Government bonds. . . . If the 
bonds . . . shall sell for more than 
par value, the difference between the 
par value and the selling price of the 
bonds sold shall, as a part of the re- 
spective permanent funds, be con- 
sidered as a capital gain and set up as 
a capital reserve to offset past capital 
losses... .” The state cannot thus 
evade any part of its constitutional 
obligation to restore all losses from the 
permanent funds out of its own rev- 
enues. State ex rel. Bottcher v. Bart- 
ling, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tional Lands and Funds et al. 149 
Neb. 491, 31 N.W. 2d 422 (1948). 

CASE: Concerning permanent funds, 
the state constitution says: “The state 
shall supply all losses thereof, that may 
in any manner accrue, so that the same 
shall remain forever inviolate and un- 
diminished. The state supreme court 
says the scheme set up in the statute 
quoted above is violative of that obli- 
gation and also contravenes funda- 
mental trust law. 
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Outdoor classrooms in active use at Atascadero Elementary School in 
San Luis Obispo County, California. This shows the south side of the 
primary unit, the only portion of a sixteen-classroom structure built. 
Daniel, Mann & Johnson designed the building, described on page 34. 
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ABOVE: 


The south wall of 
the primary unit 
has sliding doors 
which open onto 
play areas. A 
continuous band 
of high windows 
balances lighting 
across the rooms. 


RIGHT: 


The kindergarten 
room has sepa- 
rate toilets, a 
kitchen, storage 
facilities, and a 
fireplace. It is 
the largest room 
in the unit; these 
pupils have their 
own playground. 
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THE PRIMARY 


PHILLIP J. DANIEL 


Daniel, Mann & Johnson 
Architects, Los Angeles and Santa Maria 


SIXTEEN -classroom elementary 
school plant will eventually re- 
place the present building at the Atas- 
cadero Elementary School, Atascadero, 
Calif., in San Luis Obispo County. 
The primary unit here shown is the 
first to be constructed. It consists of 
four standard classrooms each contain- 
ing 1000 square feet and a kinder- 
garten room with 1500 square feet. 
The kindergarten room has a sepa- 
rate play area and toilets, a kitchen, 
storage facilities and a fireplace. It is 
used as a community meeting place. 
Problems of circulation and south 
oriented outdoor classrooms, plus the 
desire to obtain uniform high inten- 
sity lighting, suggested the use of the 
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UNIT COMES FIRST 


glass roofed corridor on the north side 
of the building. This permits 50 per 
cent of the south exposure of each 
classroom to be completely opened. 
Sliding doors enable full use of both 
the inside and the outside of the 
classroom without corridor traffic pass- 
ing open classrooms. 

A continuous band of high win- 
dows on the south balances the light- 
ing across the room. The light meter 
results show approximately 50 foot- 
candles under the most adverse condi- 
tions during hours of school with no 
direct sunlight entering the rooms. 

The building is constructed of steel 
columns, studs and roof trusses with 
the filler panels made of concrete. 
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ABOVE: 


These are plans 
for the school 
which eventually 
will replace the 
present one at 
Atascadero, 
Calif. Classroom 
Wing |, on the 
left, is the 0 


one completed. 
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LEFT: 


The glass roofed 
corridor on the 
north side of the 
building helped 
solve problems of 
circulation and 
better lighting. 
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Temperature ranges are from freez- 
ing to 100°F., so dual mechanical sys- 
tems are provided. One is of the panel 
type of copper tube floor heating; the 
other consists of unit ventilators. Cir- 
culating air is taken in on the north 
side, allowed to cross the width of the 
classrooms and exhausted through the 
ceiling. 

Since heat is intense in late spring 
and early fall, insulation was provided 
on the south side of the building. 
Doors are insulated with fiberglass, 
while ceilings and walls are protected 
by rock wool. 

Germicidal lamps are provided in 
the kindergarten and are now being 
subjected to tests for results. 

Reports from those occupying the 
building indicate enthusiastic approval 
of the use of outdoor classrooms in 
this particular area. 

The population for the entire school 
is at present approximately 500. The 
primary unit now completed accom- 
modates 160 pupils. 

Trammell W. Moore is superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF A SLOPING SITE 


i oe area to be served by the new 
Rollingwood Elementary School is 
one of Montgomery County's most de- 
sirable residential neighborhoods, lo- 
cated near the boundary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, some 6 or 7 miles 
distant from downtown Washington. 

The problem was to design a 
building that would take full advan- 
tage of an interesting, although ex- 
tremely complex, site; and, further, so 
to plan it that construction might take 
place in stages, as the need arose. 

The property, small in area (ap- 
proximately 5 acres) and triangular 
in shape, has a slope from rear to 
front of 70 feet or more. Although 
the main approach is from a park 
road at the front, the pupils would, 
generally speaking, approach the 
property from the rear since that is 
where the major residential area lies. 
Vehicular access from that direction 
is not feasible because of the rapid 
drop in grade on one side and the 
presence of a deep ravine with a de- 
lightful brook at the bottom, on the 
other. 

The proposed building is designed 
in the form of a T and, because of 
the slope, is one story at the upper 
end and two stories at the lower. The 
one-story wing, housing a self-con- 
tained kindergarten-primary unit, may 


JOHN W. McLEOD 


of John W. McLeod and Anthony Ferrara 
Architects, Washington, D.C. 


be constructed at a later date without 
appearing to be an afterthought, as is 
often the case with such divided 
operations. This unit will have its 
own adjoining play area, while the 
upper grade pupils will have access, 
by means of a footbridge, to the 
splendid facilities directly across the 
road in Rock Creek Park. Because 
of the magnificent vista provided by 
the park, architects have designed the 
main entrance stair tower as a two- 
story picture window. 

In recognition of the fact that both 
the upper and lower approaches are 
of almost equal importance, the plan 
is so arranged that entrances from the 
two directions both terminate in the 
main lobby. The main lobby is the 
focal point of the plan serving both 
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CLASS FOOM 
] 23'x so" 


classroom wings and giving direct 
access to the general purpose room. 

The kitchen was kept to a mini- 
mum because it is not expected that 
any extensive lunch program will be 
required. 

Classrooms are so planned that 
each has an elevated work-activity- 
stage area; private toilets for boys and 
girls serve each room. The classrooms, 
including the activities area, measure 
23 by 45 feet. The connecting kinder- 
garten-primary units are even larger 
and occupy a wing 96 by 37 feet with 
separate entrances and individual toi- 
let facilities. 

Fenestration consists of glass block 
panels above and clear vision sash 
below. In order to eliminate the 
necessity for shades on the clear glass, 
these sash are set back from the face 
of the glass block to create a shield 
on the inside instead of a metal hood 
being used on the outside faces of the 
windows. 

The building contains approxi- 
mately 350,000 cubic feet. Cost fig- 
ures are not available since working 
drawings are not yet completed. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt is the educa- 
tional consultant, and Dr. Edwin W. 
Broome is the superintendent of 
schools for Montgomery County. 
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ROLLINGWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL overlooks the mag- 
S nificent vista of Rock Creek Park and has a two-story picture 
window to take advantage of that fact. Only 6 or 7 miles from 
downtown Washington, the school serves a highly desirable 
residential neighborhood. The ground floor plan is shown above. 
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ARCHITECT'S SKETCH of section through the kindergarten wing 
(top of page), and of the exterior of the new building (center). 
The first floor plan shows how one lobby serves both the upper 
and lower entrances, which are of almost equal importance; the 
lobby serves both wings and the community rooms as well. 
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CONSOLIDATION IN REVERSE 


CHESHIRE HEIGHTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HAS BEEN BUILT 
TO RELIEVE CONGESTION IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOL. BUILT 
ALSO TO SERVE AS A COMMUNITY HOUSE ITS LARGE GEN- 
ERAL PURPOSE ROOM WITH ADJOINING STAGE IS USED AS 


AUDITORIUM, PLAY ROOM, ALSO FOR HOT LUNCHES 


JOHN H. THORP DOUGLAS ORR 
Superintendent of Schools Architect 
Cheshire, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
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LE many other towns of fresi- 
dential character, Cheshire, Conn., 
with a population of about 5000 and 
situated 8, 10 and 12 miles from 
Meriden, Waterbury and New Haven, 
respectively, has experienced a rapid 
growth in population. This has been 
due in part to the marked increase 
in birth rate and in part to the influx 
of home builders and dwellers from 
the surrounding cities. 

In 1912 Cheshire took a torward 
step in consolidating all the small 
rural schools into a single building 
in the center of the town, but by 1925 
that eight-room building proved in- 
adequate and a six-room and audi- 
torium addition was constructed. The 
auditorium has since been converted 
into two classrooms, and in 1936 it 
became necessary to reopen one of 
the two-room frame buildings, use of 
which had been discontinued in 1912. 

Residents of the Cheshire Heights 
area adjacent to the city of Waterbury 
are listed in the Waterbury telephone 
book and enjoy a single fare bus rate 
into that city, so the neighborhood 
has built up rapidly. In order to re- 
lieve the congestion in the central 
school, the board of education decided 
to reverse the consolidation move of 
1912 and to build an elementary 
school, which could also serve as a 
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Cupboards, counters 
pate bookcases per- 


mit a flexible plan 
for classroom activ- 
ity. There is also a 
library corner. All 
furniture is portable. 


community house, in the Cheshire 
Heights area. 

The site consists of a well drained 
11 acre plot with ample space for 
play areas. Ground was broken April 
15, 1947, and children enrolled Sep- 
tember 15, although construction was 
not completed until the first of that 
December. The school comprises a 
kindergarten and one room each for 
the first six grades, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 200 pupils. It 
is so planned that an addition, when 
needed, will provide for an enroll- 
ment of double the present capacity. 
The kindergarten, first and second 
grade rooms have private toilets open- 
ing directly from the classrooms and 
each has an individual exit to the 
playground. The other four grades 
use general toilet rooms adjacent to 
each other, which arrangement sim- 
plifies supervision of the toilet recess. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

The school contains a large gen- 
eral purpose room located near ‘the 
main entrance so that when used as 
a community gathering place it is un- 
necessary to open the entire building. 
It is used as an auditorium, a play 
room, and a dining room in connec- 
tion with the hot lunch program. The 
stage is on the same level with the 
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classrooms, the main floor being low- 
er and on a level with the entrance. 

The office of the teaching principal 
has a connecting door to her class- 
room, to the combination health and 
teachers’ rest room, and to the general 
storage room for school supplies, thus 
allowing control of administrative af- 
fairs with a minimum of effort. 


FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENT 


In the rear of the kindergarten, 
first and second grade rooms the cup- 
boards, counters and bookcases pro- 
vide a flexible arrangement for all 
sorts of activities; there is a library 
corner as well. The same arrange- 
ment may be added in the other rooms 


when additional funds are available. - 


All furniture is portable: tables and 
chairs are used in the kindergarten 
and first two grades; universal desk 
and chair units, in the four upper 
grades. 

The school is a one-story, flat 
roofed building. The only excava- 
tion was to accommodate the boiler 
room directly under the general toilets, 
thus localizing the plumbing and 
affording easy access when necessary; 
also a pipe trench was dug around 
the outside of the building to carry 
the pipes that feed the radiators in 
the classrooms. Enough space and 





another flue is provided in the stack 
for a second boiler if it becomes 
necessary to build an addition to the 
school. 

The exterior walls are of cinder 
block with an outside facing of brick 
treated with two coats of white water- 
proof paint. The roof is built-up felt 
over wood sheathing, with tar and 
gravel top. Both roof and acoustical 
tile ceilings are applied to the same 
set of joists, with roll type insulation 
over the ceilings and a breather space 
all around the building for ventilation 
to overcome condensation in winter. 

The interior walls are treated with 
a wash coat of fine sand and cement 
to fill the pores of the blocks, over 
which an application of pastel tinted 
paint in all rooms gives an iaterest- 
ing finish. 


FENESTRATION MODERN 

Directional prismatic glass blocks 
are used in all window areas, with a 
narrow vision panel consisting of a 
single row of steel sash, opening in- 
ward. Artificial lighting is by means 
of incandescent semi-indirect lumi- 
naires. Floors are poured concrete, 
over sand fill, covered with asphalt tile. 

Exclusive of land and furnishings, 
the building was constructed at a cost 
of 66 cents a cubic foot. 
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TEACHERS ORGANIZE THEIR OWN COLLEGE 


In-service classes taught by fellow teachers and 


supervisors attract 70 per cent of teaching staff 


FREDERICK O. HOLMES 


Teacher of Social Studies 
Newton High School and Newton Junior College 
Newton, Mass. 


F TEACHERS are to meet the tre- 

mendous challenge of preparing 
youth for intelligent participation in 
the society of today, they must be- 
come more alert and sensitive to the 
age in which they live. To do this 
requires constant study and adapta- 
tion of the content and methods of 
education to the needs and trends of 
the times. 

The needed preparation might be 
obtained by: (1) taking institutional 
courses; (2) participating constantly 
in curriculum revision; (3) taking 
in-service courses. 

At present, institutional courses are 
under attack in some places as being 
too theoretical. Whether this charge 
is true or not, some universities have 
inadequate facilities to serve the num- 
ber of teachers who should continue 
professional studies. Participation in 
curriculum revision and policy for- 
mulation always will be strong stimu- 
lants for professional growth. How- 
ever, these two methods do not meet 
the needs in full. Some forms of in- 
service educational courses applicable 
to local needs are essential. 

Every school system has its peculiar 
problems and is responsible for its 
own growth. Recently, the rate of 
turnover of personnel in many local 
schools has risen sharply. (In New- 
ton one-third of the teaching staff 
has changed in the last three years. ) 
This creates a definite need for orien- 
tation of the teachers new to the sys- 
tem. Older teachers, in point of serv- 
ice or experience, should reexamine 
their philosophy and teaching methods 
at reasonablly frequent intervals. The 
abilities of many teachers are not be- 
ing developed or used to full advan- 
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tage. Finally, all teachers need to 
recognize that educational growth is 
their continuing responsibility. 

In-service education offers a means 
of meeting these and other needs of 
our schools. 


NEWTON’S IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


In the fall of 1946, the Newton 
Teachers Federation organized a com- 
mittee on professional development. 
The educational planning committee 
of the Newton public schools sug- 
gested that, among other things, this 
new committee might study and 
evaluate courses offered in near-by 
universities with a view to drawing 
up a list of courses recommended to 
Newton teachers. This proved to be 
an exceedingly complex task. Judg- 
ments of teachers taking the same 
course varied widely, and some way 
of weighting the judgment of each 
person would have been necessary in 
order to make the final evaluation 
valid. 

After further study, the committee 
on professional development decided 
that the most practical approach to 
the problem was to obtain the teach- 
ers’ appraisal of their needs. Through 
delegates in each school, teachers were 
canvassed as to what courses or ex- 
periences they felt would be of great- 
est help to them. The committee 
drew up a program of courses for 
the winter and spring of 1947 based 
on the most popular suggestions from 
teachers, supplemented by committee 
suggestions. This tentative program 
was sent out to teachers, who checked 
courses they would take if offered. 
Minimum enrollment that would justi- 
fy offering a course was set at fifteen. 


Out of seventeen courses suggested, 
ten were finally offered. These were: 
Music Technics in the Elemen- 
tary School 
How to Develop Good Cumula- 

tive Records 

Understanding 

Group 

Workshop in the Arts 

The Use of Audio-Visual Mate- 

rials. 

Contemporary Problems 

Musical Heritage of 

France and America 

American Folk Songs and Dances 

Improvement in Reading 

Public Relations in Newton 

Some of the semester courses were 
planned for fifteen two-hour sessions 
and offered two Newton credits. 
Others were short-term courses of 
eight two-hour sessions offering one 
credit. In order to have credits ac- 
cepted for advancement on the salary 
schedule, teachers had to have courses 
approved by principals, and instructors 
certified satisfactory performance of 
class members to the administration. 

Starting dates of courses were stag- 
gered to enable a teacher to take 
more than one course. Sessions were 
held in the late afternoon, according 
to the preference of the teachers. 

Expenses of all courses except three 
were covered by federation dues. For 
these three a small registration fee 
was charged to provide for special 
course materials. Instructors were 
drawn from the Newton teaching and 
supervisory staffs. They discussed 
course material with the committee 
and course objectives and procedures 
with the candidates, who came to- 
gether at a registration tea. 

We discovered that supervisors and 
special teachers welcomed the oppor- 
tunity offered by the proposed courses 
to explain their philosophies and tech- 
nics to the teachers and that teachers 
in turn welcomed the opportunity to 
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understand better the aims of the 
supervisors. Out of a faculty of ap- 
proximately 500, 325—almost 70 per 
cent—registered in the ten courses 
offered. This enthusiastic response 
strongly indicated to the committee 
the need for continuing its program. 

In the evolution of this program, 
the next stage was evaluation of the 
original courses. The committee pre- 
pared a questionnaire for teachers to 
fill in after completion of courses. 
The principal questions asked were: 

1. Did you find the course valu- 
able? 

2. Would you advise continuation 
of such a course another year? 


3. If you recommend continuation 
of the course another year, what 
changes do you feel should be made 
in objectives, content or procedures? 

4. Do you prefer the short-term 
course to the full semester course? 

5. Would you recommend that a 
somewhat similar program of in-serv- 
ice courses be offered next year? 

6. In what ways may the Newton 
Teachers Federation contribute to the 
professional growth of its various 
members? 

The responses to this questionnaire 
indicated overwhelming approval of 
what had already been done. All 
teachers said they had received some- 


thing of specific value related to their 
teaching. They wanted, in most cases, 
an expanded program of a similar 
nature. 

Many made valuable suggestions 
for additions, such as: “bring in in- 
spirational speakers from outside 
sources”; “give practical demonstra- 
tions of classroom activities”; “build 
up an improved professional library”; 
“offer workshop courses”; “have lec- 
tures by leaders in education.” 

These and other suggestions have 
enabled the committee to sharpen its 
program for the coming year and 
have influenced its thinking on long- 
range professional improvement. 


HOW A REPORT CARD WAS DEVELOPED 


FLOYD B. PETERS 


Assistant Superintendent 
Crawford County Public Schools 
Meadville, Pa. 


N ACCEPTING the concept of 

education as a process for achiev- 
ing the all-round growth of the child 
as an indiyidual and as a member of 
society, we become aware of a num- 
ber of inconsistencies in our practice. 
Schools that have attempted to bring 
their practices into line with the im- 
plications of this concept have had 
to make some fairly far reaching 
changes. The curriculum, the teaching 
procedures, and many administrative 


devices have been brought under 
critical scrutiny and _ ultimately 
changed. 


Our efforts in Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, to bring our practices 
into line with our beliefs soon brought 
us a realization of the need for sweep- 
ing changes in the administrative or- 
ganization for elementary education. 
The more important changes which 
have since been made are the foi- 
lowing: 

1. The continuous progress system 
of promotions was adopted. 

2. Annual and semiannual promo- 
tions were abolished, with end-of-the- 
year promotions coming only twice 
during the six-year elementary school 
period. The six-year elementary school 
is divided into two sections: the 
early elementary (first three years) 
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TO THE PARENT: 

The purpose of the school is to promote maximum child growth 
(social, mental, physical, emotional) in desirable ways. Since children 
differ, a system which secures a child's mark by comparing what he 
did with what other children achieved is unfair especially to the ex- 
tremes of ability—the slow learners and the exceptional children. 
Each child should be marked on the basis of his growth in relation to 
his ability and rate of learning. The marking system used in this report 
is an attempt to do this. This report was prepared without reference 
to fixed standards or to the work of other children, except in the 
“Teachers’ Comments,” and in the recording of standard tests scores. 

This card was prepared after careful study by a committee of teach- 
ers and principals of Crawford County, Pennsylvania. It is used as a 
means of acquainting the child and parents with the teacher's estimate 
of the child’s progress in developing a destrable personality. It should 
serve frequently as the basis of a conference between the child, the 
parents, and the teacher. THIS REPORT CARD CANNOT BE 
USED AS A DEVICE FOR DETERMINING PUPIL PROMOTION. 

Continuous progress throughout the Early Elementary Division (first 
three years) and the Later Elementary Division (grades 4-6) is the 
desired goal. The child begins the new year in the basic tool subjects 
at the level already achieved. Annual promotions are not used. The first 
formal end-of-the-year promotion comes at the close of the first three 
years in school. Then a child may be required to remain in the Early 
Elementary Division for a maximum of one more year if his achieve- 
ment is not yet adequate for successful accomplishment in the Later 
Elementary Division. The second formal end-of-the-year promotion 
comes after three years in the Later Elementary Division. 

This report is issued at nine week intervals. Please discuss it with 
your child, sign, make any comments you like, (last page) and return 


promptly. 





MESSAGE to parents printed on first page of four-page report card. 
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PROGRESS IN CITIZENSHIP AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Explanation of Marks:— 
S—Strength in the trait. 
N—Normal development. 
W—Weakness in the trait—an area requiring special attention 
in the school and at home. 


I—Improving (to be used only after a W has been received). 





Report Period 


a V2 ER USS 

1. Social [ i 
(a) Respects | 

of others | | | 
|---| 
| 


(b) Accepts group responsibility (leadership) 


school property and property 








(c) Makes and keeps friends | _| 
(d) Is courteous and considerate el Ae 
(e) Respects school regulations =n | ee, | 
= ARIE BPs | 
2. Emotional _ . | 4 | en 
(a) Takes criticism and disappointments well | | | ; | 
(b) Has self-confidence : a8 I ee 6 
_ (ec) ae ee es 
3. Physical oo [ rt Tt 
(a) Is neat and clean in body and clothing | | 
(b) Sits, stands, and walks correctly (posture) | | 
(c) Takes part readily in play activities | [__.! 
(d) Reflects good sleep and rest habits | | 
___(e) boca 
4. Work Habits BEHm 
(a) Starts and completes work on time | | 
(b) Tries to do his best } | 
(c) Works neatly | 
(d) Finds things to do without being told | 
(e) |__| ! 
5. Appreciation and Participation in: 
Music | | | | | 
* (a) Enjoys hearing music 
(b) Takes part readily in music activities 


(c) 
B. Art (fine and practical) 
(a) Enjoys beautiful things 
(b) Takes part readily in art activities 
(c) Shows originality in expressing ideas 
(d) 
Cc. Literature, “Clubs, Assemblies, Hobbies 
(a) Reads widely for enjoyment 
(b) Takes part readily in club and assembly 
activities | | | | 
(c) Has a healthy interest in hobbies | 
(d) | 


ATTENDANCE & HEALTH 











; fivl2it3{4 
Days Absent coecceseevecicesselececceleseccsiosce ‘i 
Tim¢ S Tardy 
NN enw ie vias cdaxebsoetwacbase cas Ss ae.x RR one, oe 
Height COS eee eee ree eee eeEeseseeesereselesese Pa Pree ae 











PROGRESS IN BASIC SUBJECT SKILLS 


Explanation of Marks 

S—Indicates strength. Skill well developed for this age child. 

N—Indicates Normal Development. 

W-—Indicates weakness. Need for special attention. 

I—Indicates improving. (Used only after a “W” has been received) 
(Items not maiked do not apply in this school division) 





Report Period 








Shows interest and enjoyment in books __- 
Understands and interprets what he reads 
Works out new words for himself i 
Can locate information independently | 
Expresses meanings ciearly and fluently ___| 
Speaks distinctly and correctly | 
Expresses ideas clearly in writing | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


STR SME BERETS SSS 
A. LANGUAGE ARTS | 
| 
| 





Can spell words needed in written work - 
Writes neatly and legibiy ; : 








B. SOCIAL LIVING (social studies, science, | 
health, group activities) j 
Works well with other children in unit, acti- 
vities—planning, executing, evaluating ars) Saat 
Shows an understanding and appreciation of:|- a sae He | 
(a) Health—rules for healthful living --.--- oe EA Oe 
(b) Geography—how people live and work | 
in our Own and other areas of the earth : : = ee 

(c) History—The American Heritage ------ , { 
(d) Science—happenings in the natural world|__- 
Collects and brings in helpful. materials ...__|-~- 

| 




















Can do fundamental processes accurately 


Can solve thought problems nae 


| 
sa sua 
C. ARITHMETIC ; 7 
| | 
| } 
SES IS; 
| 
| 





In relation to his (her) ability your “child’s work i is: 
(check) | 

(a) Outstanding—(exceptional for ability) | 
(b) Normal—(equal to ability) ears 
(c) Unsatisfactory—(not equal to ability) 


D. STANDARD ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST RESULTS 
Name of Test ‘Date . Admi nistered | |Read. Arith.|Lang. Total, 


Grade Placement Scores 








| 
| | j | 





(Grade status score of 2.1, for example, indicates the child did as 
well as the average child in the second year and first month ct 


school.) 





Reading Level 


(Use-pre-reading; pre-primer; | Ist Report Period 
primer; Ist reader; 2nd reader; | 2nd Report Period 
3rd_ reader; 4th reader; Sth} 3rd Report Period 
reader; 6th reader; 


above 6th] 4th Report Period 
reader), 














Pages 2 and 3 of new Crawford County report card. 


and the later elementary (next three 5. A different basis of marking has tinuous progress theory of promotions, 





years, ordinarily grades 4, 


and 6). 


End-of-the-year promotions come only 
after a child has spent three years in 
each division. 


3. Child progress through a school 


division is relatively continuous, with 
no skipping and with a minimum of 


repeating. 
each child begins the new year’s work 
at the level he is then on. 
the essence of continuous progress. 


In the basic tool subjects, 
This is 


4. Group or grade standards of 


achievement are abolished. Instead, an 


individual standard is used, judgment 
being based on the growth achieved 
by the individual child in accordance 
with his ability and appropriate to | 
his age. 
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been established to replace the com- 
parison basis. 

6. A new report card has been de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the 
administrative changes. 

Building a report card on a county- 
wide basis is not a simple process. It 
is the purpose of this .article to de- 
scribe how this was done and to pre- 
sent some of the desirable features 
of the card that have been evolved. 

During the school year 1944-45 a 
committee of teachers and principals 
of our county was established with 
the directive to “prepare in tentative 
form a report card which must be 
consistent with the growth concept 
of education and suited to the con- 


and with a basis of marking which 
will not determine the child’s mark 
by determining how well he does when 
contrasted with the other children 
in his group.” 

Each committee member was en- 
couraged to give thought and study 
to the problem individually. The 
assistant county superintendent, as 
chairman of the committee, prepared 
bulletins listing areas of study and 
questions to be answered. In addi- 
tion, pertinent materials and refer- 
ences were made available to com- 
mittee members. After this individual 
study, the committee was called to- 
gether for a number of meetings at 
which time a tentative report card 
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was prepared and mumeographed. 
The mimeographed copy was then 
studied and discussed in a series of 
meetings with all elementary school 
teachers. Their suggestions were 
noted and later incorporated in the 
card. The card in mimeographed 
form was then used in a_ selected 
number of schools during the school 
year 1945-46. The teachers who used 
it that year constituted a revision com- 
mittee. 

Changes, which were shown to be 
desirable in experience, were then 
made in the card. It was printed and 
made available for purchase by the 
various school districts throughout the 
county. Thirty per cent of our fifty- 
two school districts used it during 
the 1946-47 school year. 

Again, those teachers who used the 
card constituted another revision com- 
mittee. This committee was called 
together for several meetings in the 
spring of 1947. Undesirable features 
of the card were eliminated, and a 
revision was made. The revised card 
was again printed and made available 
for purchase through the county office. 
The final result is the card shown on 
these pages, all justifiable causes of 
complaint having been removed. It 
can now be recommended to our 
school districts with confidence that it 
works satisfactorily. 


CHIEF FEATURES OF CARD 

The revised card contains 
features necessary to give a complete 
report of the child’s progress. Some 
of them are as follows: 

1. It is suited to the continuous 
progress theory of promotions. 

2. It cannot be used as a promo- 
Report cards so used 


many 


tion device. 
are misused. 

3. By giving a report on all aspects 
of the child’s personality growth, 
physical, mental, social and emotional, 
it reflects the aims of modern educa- 
tion. 

4. The report of standard achieve- 
ment test scores gives a report of the 
progress of the child as compared with 
that of a large number of children of 
the same age throughout the county. 

5. A report is made of the child’s 
progress in relation to his ability. The 
earlier card evaluated all subject mat- 
ter skills in relation to the child's 
ability by using the following sym- 
bols: 

O—Outstanding; exceptional 
achievement in accordance with in- 


dividual ability. 
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N—Normal Development; achieve- 
ment equal to ability. ; 

U—Unsatisfactory; achievement not 
equal to ability. 

Our two years’ experience with a 
marking system that attempted to 
evaluate the acquisition of all subject 
matter skills in relation to individ- 
ual ability brought to light certain 
weaknesses and justifiable causes of 
complaint. Some of the more im- 
portant were the following: 

When these symbols were strictly 
applied, normally all N’s were given. 
Consequently, the report of subject 
matter skills did not tell much. 

When the evaluation of acquisition 
of subject matter skills was made on 
the basis of ability alone, the break- 
down of each major heading into sub- 
headings was useless, since the marks 
did not mean much or did not tell 
anything. For example, “speaks dis- 
tinctly and correctly,” a subheading 
under language arts, when evaluated 
according to ability, tells little. Most 
of the subheadings are more or less 
absolute qualities which, to be mean- 
ingful, must be evaluated by determin- 
ing to what degree that trait is present. 

As a result of the difficulties en- 
countered when subject matter skills 
are evaluated in relation to ability 
only, our committee worked out a new 


GOAL POSTS 


OOTBALL goal posts have been 

the cause of many a schoolman’s 
headache. The portable three-piece 
goal posts in use at Haddon Heights 
were designed by George Baker, foot- 
ball coach, and myself. 

These posts can be easily removed 


from the 214 inch pipe sleeves set in 


the ground or in concrete for indoor’ 


storage. They may be easily replaced 
by the local plumber if they are car- 
ried off as souvenirs after a game. 

Two men can easily erect the up- 
right made of 2 inch and 1 inch gal- 





set of symbols that indicates strengths 
and weaknesses of the child and at 
the same time gives a general evalua- 
tion in relation to ability. Consequent- 
ly, the final revision does tell some- 
thing about how the child stands and 
how he is getting along. 

6. The method of grading, while 
indicating the strength and weakness 
of the child’s progress, does not arrive 
at the mark by comparing his progress 
with that of others in his own group. 
The comparison method of marking, 
when strictly applied, inevitably re- 
sults in a failure mark for the slow 
learner, even when his progress has 
been good in relation to his ability. 

If we are to mean it when we say 
that the modern school must be as 
much concerned with the develop- 
ment of sound emotional patterns in 
the child as with proficiency in sub- 
ject matter and that we want subject 
matter proficiency but never at the 
expense of emotional health, then we 
certainly cannot continue to tolerate 
a device that gives certain children a 
failure mark repeatedly, even when 
they have made acceptable achieve-- 
ment in accordance with their ability. 

Such a system violates one of the 
rules of desircble personality develop- 
ment in that it detracts from the 
child’s feeling of being successful. 


CLYDE W. SLOCUM 


Supervising Principal 


Haddon Heights, N.J. 


vanized pipe. The cross bar is of 1% 
inch galvanized pipe material. The 
support for each end of the cross bar, 
as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, is merely a short nipple, split 
for a part of its length at the top and 
opened to allow the cross bar to drop 
into place. 

A common 14 inch machine or car- 
riage bolt is securely fastened into the 
end of the cross bar and the head is 
sawed off so that this bolt acts as a 
locking pin to hold the cross bar in 
place. The necessary ¥ inch holes can 
be drilled easily at the school shop. 

The official football goal posts are 
set 18 feet 6 inches apart and the top 
of the cross bar is 10 feet above the 
ground. The upper sections of the 
posts extend not more than 10 feet 
above the cross bar. 

The goal posts described have been 
used with satisfaction at Haddon 
Heights for a period of five years. 
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| MEASURING TEACHER GROWTH 
itr til dL bile ee 


| | 








HE evaluation of teacher growth 

requires two reference points: 
(1) the individual and (2) the so- 
cial organization. Appraisal methods 
are concerned with the teacher as a 
total behavior pattern and with the 
aims of a democratically socialized en- 
vironment. 

Behavior (responses and activities ) 
is of primary importance in growth 
evaluation procedures. This is evi- 
dent frorn the manner in which an in- 
creasing number of practitioners and 
students of evaluation state the aims 
of teaching and from the character of 
the devices proposed for the collection 
of evaluation data. 

The trend is definitely away from 
definition, measurement and _inter- 
pretation in terms of abstract quali- 
ties. In both the “Statement of Aims” 
and the “Observation Check List” 
advocated by Campbell, for example, 
“emphasis is on the importance of 
behavior as an index to show whether 
or not aims have been accomplished.”? 
Raths’ anecdotal record places the 
heaviest stress upon obtaining evi- 
dence “of student and teacher be- 
havior.” Behaviorgrams are becom- 
ing common in rating practices, the 
rater being required to substantiate 
each of his ratings by a record of 
specific instances of behavior. 

Moreover, it is the behavior of a 
unified individual that is the chief 
consideration. Evaluation procedures 
on teacher growth regard the teacher 
as a complex evolving whole at all 
times, as a personality not subject to 
analysis into abstract elements. Speci- 
fic traits in isolation, as on many 


*Campbell, R. F.: Evaluation and the 
Rating of ‘Teachers, Elementary School 
Journal, May 1941, p. 671. 

*Raths, L.: The Revised Ohio Teaching 
Record, Educational Research Bulletin, 
December 1941, p. 242. 
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JAMES M. LYNCH 


Supervising Principal 


Franklin Township, N.J. 


evaluation instruments, turn out, it is 
claimed, to have a different value 
when they are observed in natural 
situations where they are intimately 
bound up with other traits. As Trow 
pointed out, “a squeaky voice might 
ruin the success of a serious-minded 
domineering personality but might be 
quickly forgotten or a real advantage 
to a cheerful, humorous, friendly in- 
dividual.”* 

What matters in teacher effective- 
ness is the total pattern of the per- 
sonality — “a smooth functioning 
whole”? in which the various charac- 
teristics are related to one another 
and to their social setting. 

In order to be valid, therefore, 
evaluation must preserve this un- 
divided totality of the individual as 
it functions in changing situations— 
as group member, participator, leader 
and cooperator. 

Since the individual not only is a 
whole, but responds as a_ whole, 
growth evaluation programs center at- 
tention upon such larger activities of 
everyday life as purposing, planning, 
executing and judging. Their task is 
to employ instruments and technics 
capable of gathering evidence that ap- 
proximates activities extended in time 
and space. The old practice of em- 
ploying nothing more, in evaluation 
forms, than check marks alongside of 
printed items is being discarded. 

The Schenectady Teacher Evaluation 
Form?’ is an illustration. In addition 
to little boxes for check marks, this 
form provides space for evidence or 
comments. 


*Trow, W. C.: How Shall Teaching Be 
Evaluated? Educational Administration and 
Supervision, April 1934, p. 269. 

‘Barr, A. S.; Burton, W. H., and Brueck- 
ner, L. J.: Supervision, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1947, p. 341. 

"Department of Education, Schenectady, 
N.Y. Teacher Evaluation Form. 


The Barr-Harris Teachers’ Perform- 
ance Record® has a greater amount 
of space (in relation to that taken up 
by the printed items and questions ) 
for anecdotal evidence and comments. 

For each item in the Revised Ohio 
Teaching Record, there is an entire 
blank page on which the observer 
may record complete detailed descrip- 
tions of student and teacher behavior 
in the form of anecdotes. Tests em- 
ployed as means of evaluation deal 
with large-scale, complex functions— 
with educational point of view, abil- 
ity to apply educational principles, 
professional judgment, likes and dis- 
likes, attitudes, appreciations and 
ideals. 

. Furthermore, no single instrument, 
regardless of how comprehensive, is 
considered sufficient for the adequate 
evaluation of so complex an affair as 
growth. Several investigators have 
conducted elaborate experiments de- 
signed to study the validity of various 
instruments — psychological examina- 
tions, attitude scales, educational opin- 
ion questionnaires, mental hygiene 
theory and practice tests, social pro- 
ficiency tests, rating scales, and the 
like. 

La Duke,’ whose study is typical of 
the research done in this field, stated 
in the recommendations based on his 
findings that the question for evalua- 
tion procedures is not “What device 
shall be employed in the measurement 
of teaching ability?” but rather, 
“What combination of instruments 
will give the best correlation with 
teaching ability?” 

Although the changes in behavior 


*Barr, A. S., and Harris, A. E.: Barr- 
Harris Teachers’ Performance Record, 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1943. 

"La Duke, C. V.: Measurement of Teach- 
ing Ability, Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, September 1945, pp. 75-100. 
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to which the word “growth” refers 
are self-expressions of a personality, 
they are directed by the surrounding 
group life. In other words, growth 
is individually expressed and socially 
directed. Its result in a democratic 
social order is a great variety of in- 
dividuals, each developed according 
to his own particular needs, interests 
and capacities and yet each being 
democratically socialized. 


Growth has meaning “only when 
it-can be interpreted in terms of so- 
cial reality’; the teacher grows “as 
he or she becomes more social.”* 
Adequate evaluation of teacher growth, 
therefore, gives a prominent place to 
social relationships; it involves the 
collection of appropriate behavior 
evidence as to the changes taking 
place in teachers in directions that 
are important for the development 
of democratic socialization. 

For the foregoing reasons, various 
items such as leader-group responsi- 
bility, community-mindedness [con- 
cern for the common welfare}, 
recognition of individual differences 
{respect for personality}, pupil oppor- 
tunity to investigate, explore, execute 
and judge [reliance on the method 
of intelligence}, group planning 
[faith in the common man} and 
parent participation [extension of 
the areas of sharing] are appearing 
with increasing frequency in ques- 
tionnaires, check lists, rating scales, 
and other types of evaluation instru- 
“ments. 


GROUP PLANNING 


The self-rating scale which is de- 
scribed by Koopman, Miel and Mis- 
ner® under the title, “Know Thy- 
self,” and which is built on the cate- 
gories of personal-social development, 
pupil-teachet relationships, counselor- 
teacher-administrator relations, and 
public relations, is consistent with the 
contention that interaction is the 
democratic process. 

While it is necessary that an evalua- 
tion program give a prominent place 
to data bearing on democratic pro- 
cedures, it must also itself, in actual 
operation, be a democratic procedure. 
Evaluation is more than a_photo- 
graphic technic designed primarily to 
obtain an accurate picture of what is; 
it is one of the forces in the teacher’s 


*Koopman, G. R.; Miel, A., and Misner, 
P. J.: Democracy in School Administration, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1943, p. 23. 

*Ibid., pp. 143-145. 
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environment that stimulates growth— 
growth in the democratic way of be- 
having. Both the basic philosophy 
and the statement of aims, on which 
it is founded, are formulated through 
group planning. 

This cooperative clarification of 
purposes facilitates the recognition of 
desired changes (growth) by the 
teacher—not only in the pupils but 
in herself. The collection of evalua- 
tion data and the subsequent rating 
process are based on items arrived at 
by common consent, and thus those 
affected by the decisions reached have 
a voice in making them. 

In the follow-up interview, the 
summation and judgment of the evi- 


REORGANIZATION IN 


dence collected is accomplished 
through teacher-supervisor interaction. 
This process serves to emphasize the 
many different ways in which the aims 
of the program might be realized and 
leads to growth in respect for the per- 
sonality of the individual. 

Evaluating teacher growth is a form 
of applied social psychology, which 
stimulates further growth for the pro- 
motion of a democratic society. As 
a Cooperative process, it involves 
group participation in formulating 
the aims of the program, in justifying 
the aims on the basis of the principles 
of learning and the principles of 
democracy, and in administering the 
data collection devices. 


oO 


KENNETH F. DEAN 


Director 


State Committee on School Reorganization 





Boise, Idaho 


STATE of vast distances with a 

sparse and scattered population, 
possessed of a creaking, antiquated 
educational organization, inadequately 
operated and sketchily financed, is in 
the midst of an all-out effort to effect 
a far reaching program of school re- 
form. 

Spurred by public interest and the 
realization of the inequalities existing 
in educational offerings throughout the 
state, the 1945 session of the Idaho 
legislature determined to discover, if 
possible, what was wrong and what 
steps were needed to remedy the situa- 
tion. Aware of the discrepant abilities 


of. existing districts to provide the- 


necessary means for education, state 
authorities determined to exert every 
effort to obtain an organization that 
would provide facilities comparable to 
those offered in neighboring states. 

To that end an appropriation was 
made and a School Survey Commission 
was authorized, with power to hire a 
competent outside agency to survey 
the school situation from the first 
grade through the higher institutions 
and to recommend needed changes to 
the 1947 legislature. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., undertook this 


most important work, with Dr. John 
E. Brewton as director of the study. 
A year was spent in the state carefully 
assessing the educational status and 
needs, which culminated in the issu- 
ance of the Peabody Report. This 
report served as a springboard for 
concerted action on the part of all 
who were interested in the educational 
status of our youth. 


CONCERTED ACTION BEGINS 


Parent-teacher groups, the State 
School Trustee Association, the Idaho 
Educational Association, and service 
organizations, together with parents 
and school patrons from every section, 
accepted the challenge to improve- 
ment brought to light by the survey. 
This resulted in positive action on 
the recommendations by the 1947 
legislature. 

Among the many things requiring 
attention was the matter of school 
district organization. The survey 
showed that there existed in the state 
1110 organized school districts in 
addition to a considerable amount of 
unorganized territory. Of these dis- 
tricts 45.3 per cent had 15 or few- 
er pupils in average daily attendance. 
It was found that 11.5 per cent had 
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from 16 to 25 pupils; 23.8 per cent 
had 26 to 100 pupils, and only 15.2 
per cent had more than 100 pupils in 
average daily attendance. 

In terms of teachers per district, 
44.6 per cent of the districts employed 
only one teacher; 19.8 per cent had 
from 2 to 5 teachers; 9.1 per cent, 
from 6 to 10 teachers; 7.9 per cent 
from 11 to 30 teachers, and only 2.9 
per cent had more than 30 teachers. 
It became obvious that, organized as 
they were, school districts themselves 
were a cause of the grave educational 
handicaps suffered by the youth of 
the state. 


CONTRASTS WERE STRIKING 

All shades and variations of ability 
to support an educational program 
existed among the districts. Districts 
within a county varied as much in this 
respect as from $980 per pupil to 
$490,000 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. On a per teacher basis 
some districts could provide as little 
as $6700 per teacher while others had 
$970,000 available. Thus, many dis- 
tricts found themselves unable to pro- 
vide even the basic elements of an 
education for boys and girls while 
others were able to provide anything 
and everything. 

District mill levies within the same 
county ranged from 5 mills to 47 
mills. It appeared that education in 
Idaho depended upon fortunate resi- 
dence and that a great portion of the 
youngsters in this state were unfor- 
tunately located. 

A great many districts were unable 
to provide sanitary and adequate 
facilities or equipment for either hous- 
ing or learning under present condi- 
tions, to say nothing of being able to 
care for the additional problems pre- 
sented by building obsolescence, in- 
creased enrollments, or improvement 
of instruction in curricular or co- 
curricular offerings. 

To cope with this state of affairs 
and to provide for a more nearly equal- 
ized educational opportunity through 
both redistribution of financial sup- 
port and creation of more efficient 
attendance units, the 1947 legislature 
passed the Reorganization Act. This 
act provides for the replacement of 
the present seven types of school dis- 
tricts by three new types: Class A, 
Class B, and Class C. 

A Class A district is one that has 
at least $2,000,000 in assessed valua- 


tion and employs at least 25 teachers. 
A Class B district is one that main- 
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tains a high school with 100 or more 
pupils in average daily attendance. 
Both of these types must offer educa- 
tion to grades 1 through 12 and may 
offer kindergarten. A Class C district 
is one that fails to fall in either of 
the foregoing classifications, and it 
must offer education through grades 
1 through 8 only. 

A state committee chosen by the 
state board of education consisting of 
nine members was established. The 
membership of this committee is made 
up of representative citizens from 
every section of the state and is 
charged with the duty of administer- 
ing the program. In the main, its 
functions consist of gathering data, 


suggesting standards, counseling and ¢ 


advising with the counties in their 
respective efforts, and providing as- 
sistance to the counties by way of the 
technical staff it is empowered to 
employ. Probably the most important 
task assigned to this committee is that 
of approving or rejecting plans sub- 
mitted to it by the various county 
committees. 


HOW PROGRAM WORKS 

Each county has a county commit- 
tee, selected by the trustees of the 
presently organized districts, consist- 
ing of six members, two from each 
county commissioner's district in the 
county. Their job is to prepare plans 
and proposals pertaining to the com- 
bination of districts within their 
county, explain the program to the 
citizens and, above all, to give close 
attention to provisions affecting the 
welfare of the school child. 

This is how the program works. 

Electors 
elect 
School District Trustees 
who 
elect 
County Reorganization Committee* 
which 
receives, prepares, initiates and 
submits plans 
to 

State Reorganization Committee 

which 

receives, reviews and approves 

and returns to 
Electors 
for 
final action 

*Any ‘district operating a high school with 
100 or more pupils may submit a plan. 

The committee, recognizing 
that there is no virtue in merely per- 
petuating our present educational evils 
upon a larger basis through reorgan- 
ization, is attempting to obtain a cor- 


state 





related, articulated program throughout 
the state. It is trying to obtain the 
establishment of districts large enough 
to provide adequate financial support 
and yet have sufficient pupil popula- 
tion to enable the effective function- 
ing of a desirable educational program 
in each attendance unit maintained. 

Significant progress has been noted 
after 13 months’ operation. Many dif- 
ficulties were encountered and there 
remain many problems yet to be 
solved. However, 18 of the 44 coun- 
ties are completely reorganized and 
the work of the county committees 
concerned is finished. Partial reorgan- 
izations have been effected in 11 
additional counties. Elections are pend- 
ing which, if carried, would complete 
the program in two more counties and 
obtain the establishment of reorgan- 
ized districts in parts of 4 others. 
Only four counties have not as yet 
progressed to the stage of submission 
of plans to the state committee for its 
censideration. 

One outstanding fact, in which the 
state can take a great deal of pride, 
is the sincerity of purpose evinced by 
the people in working toward the 
attainment of a better educational op- 
portunity for their young people. 
There exists a noteworthy recognition 
of the principle that the future of 
the state depends upon the general 
educational level of all its boys and 
girls; not a fortunate few. 


FAR-REACHING iNFLUENCE ° 

The selfless labor of the members 
of county committees throughout all 
of the state who are giving without 
stint of their time and energy and in 
many instances of their private funds 
in furthering the welfare of the young- 
sters is a source of inspiration to those 
of us in a position to gauge their 
contribution. 

The impact of this program upon 
the present organization of the schools 
of Idaho is far reaching. In administer- 
ing the act the state committee, the 
county committees, and the staff are 
concerned primarily with the wel- 
fare of the youth of Idaho. Every ef- 
fort is being made to ensure equal, 
adequate, educational opportunity for 
every one of Idaho's boys and girls, 
regardless of their geographical loca- 
tion or the financial circumstances of 
the section in which they live. It is 
only through such organized effort that 
the children of the state will no long- 
er be labeled as “poor relations” among 
our sister states. 
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Chalk Dud 


SEPTEMBER 

In wild despair I tear my hair, a film beclouds my 
eye. My school is busting at the seams, my budget 
runneth dry as more and more the kids in-pour and 
registrations soar, 1 jitter yon and hither and the school- 
man’s gripe I roar: They are coming through the win- 
dow! They are rushing through the door! They are 
falling down the chimney! They are jumping through 


the floor! 
Some say production's falling down,, clouds in the 


business sky, that credit is contracting with inventories 
high. This may be true in industry as these dour 
prophets say, but it isn’t true of children—the supply 
grows every day: They are coming through the win- 
dow! They are jamming through the door! They are 
tumbling down the chimney! Help! They're coming 
through the floor! 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


1V—Mock Turtle Curriculum 
ONCE: said the Mock Turtle with a deep sob, 
ay 


was a real turtle. But,’ he added mourn- 
fully, “that was before I was exposed to the Modern 
Curriculum.” 

“He means he was poorly motivated,” explained the 
Gryphon sympatheticaily. “As a young turtle his teach- 
er let him fall on his head and twisted his frame of 
reference.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’ said the Mock Turtle mod- 
estly. “As a matter of fact I was implemented by a 
very modern curriculum.” 

“What is a modern curriculum?” asked Alice curi- 
ously. “Everybody talks loudly about it, but no one 
seems to know what it is.” 

“In the present day curriculum,” 
said the Mock Turtle, striking a 
pedagogical pose and _ breathing 
heavily, “you learn what you live and 
you live what you learn [close quote], 
if you learn what you live you go on 
to the next area of learning, and if 
you live what you don’t learn you go on to the next 
area of learning.” 

“In other words,” said the Gryphon, fumbling his 
Phi Delta Kappa key, “if you don’t fail, you pass and 
if you do fail, you pass, so everybody passes—that's 





called pupil progress.” 

“It sounds sort of silly,” said Alice. 

“That's because it’s integrated,” shouted the Mock 
Turtle and the Gryphon, loudly closing the argument. 

“What do you learn in the modern curriculum?” 
said Alice, trying another tack. 
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“In the first and second grade,” said the Gryphon, 
“you are child developed; in the third and fourth you 
study the psychology of learning, and in the fifth and 
sixth you don’t get much of anything.” 

“And then,” added the Mock Turtle, “the secondary 
people get you and the devil take the hindmost.” 

“We shall now have one moment's pause for the 
commercial,” said the Gryphon in his best school rela- 
tions manner. “Keep tuned to this station to get im 
plemented again.” 

At the sound of the chime, the Mock Turtle and the 
Gryphon, both badly off-key, began to blat loudly: 

Curriculums of yesterday were writ with little 

SIVAN; 

They sprang full armed and finished from the 

master’s fertile brain 

Topped off with Greek and Latin in heavy handed 

style; 

They were mixed with rare quotations, the learner 

to beguile; 

They started with a preface and the author's wry 


remark; 
“I am Sir Oracle! I ope my lips—let no dog bark.” 


Today's curriculum: is built the democratic way; 
A hundred odd committees wrestle with it night 
and day. 
They argue, toil and workshop till they reach a 
common goal 
By using laws of learning and George Gallup's 
latest poll. 
Curriculums of yesterday made children growl and 
grouse, 
And yet the mountains of TODAY sometimes 
bring forth a mouse. 
The voice of the Mock Turtle broke as he reached 
the last line. “I can’t go on,” he cried, “after all, who 
knows what a modern curriculum is? Only Columbia 


knows and the static from there is deafening.” 
« » 

DEAR EDUCATOR: This chain letter started in Teach- 
ers College, with the hope of bringing relief and hap- 
piness to tired and despondent educators. Unlike most 
chain letters, this one does not cost you money. Simply 
send a copy of this letter to five equally tired and 
despondent fellow educators.. Then bundle up your 
board of education and send it to the fellow at the top 
of the list. You will receive 1746 boards in return. 
Have faith! Don’t break the chain. One man broke 


it and got his own board of education back. 
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WAS INGTO 
SCH L P 


AA ORE than 350 architects, con- 

tractors, school directors, school 
administrators, parent-teacher leaders 
and others interested in school build- 
ing construction participated in the 
first annual Washington State School 
Plant Workshop, sponsored by Pear] 
A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of 
public instruction, at the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, August 2 to 6. 

A distinct feature was the demon- 
stration approach employed. to illus- 
trate basic steps in organizing the 
school and community for a building 
program. The demonstrations ex- 
emplified one hypothetical community 
(Northwest City) in its approach to 
solving its building needs. Each dem- 
onstration represented a typical meet- 
ing with the cast consisting of the 
various workshop speakers, superin- 
tendents of schools, and state office 
staff members. 

The first dramatization was the 
meeting of the faculty with the super- 
intendent and principal to present 
teachers’ points of view on what the 
building should include. A second 
demonstration presented community 
leaders discussing with board and su- 
perintendent the needs of a school 
from the standpoint of community 
welfare. 

Dramatization 3 reproduced the 
school board in session, establishing 
tentative plans based upon the result 
of a local district survey, the faculty 
and community meetings, and the em- 
ployment of the architect. The fourth 
meeting again presented the school 
board, with the architect. 

The fifth dramatization was pre- 
sented at the final workshop session 
and served to summarize the entire 
week’s program. In this final skit the 
Northwest City school board met with 
the architect, the faculty, student 
leaders, and community representa- 
tives and discussed how the completed 
building should be used for maximum 
educational and community benefit. 

The general pattern followed by the 
conference throughout the week was 
to hear first from a visiting specialist 
and then to divide the entire confer- 
ence into four working section groups. 
Each working group then considered 
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STATE HOLDS 


NT WORKSHOP 


specific approaches relative to the topic 
under consideration. Cards inviting 
registrants to participate in the work 
of the various sections, and particular 
section assignments were distributed 
at the time of enrollment in the con- 
ference. 

The workshop devoted one evening 
meeting to the application of group 
dynamics to the question “General 
Problems Relative to the State School 
Building Program.” Two key questions 
were presented by Mrs. Wanamaker. 
One was: “What educational informa- 
tion should be given to the architect 
at the first meeting with the board?” 
and the second: “What considerations 
should determine the units to be con- 
structed first in a building program?” 

The large assembly was divided into 
sections, chairs were shifted, and 
groups of ten discussed each question. 
Later, oral reports from groups led to 
the formulation of a master list of 
basic points under each topic. The en- 
thusiastic participation of every work- 
shop attendant in these work groups 
was one of the refreshing experiences 
of the entire week. 

Certain basic conclusions may be 
drawn from the workshop: 


WORKSHOP CONCLUSIONS 


1. Schoolhousing construction today 
follows certain clearly defined trends. 
Lawrence Perkins of Perkins and 
Will, Chicago architects, said the trend 
is toward less pretentious, less expen- 
sive and less heavily constructed build- 
ings of the one-story and more in- 
formal type. 

Mr. Perkins stressed the need for 
constant re-engineering in the relation 
of growth and developmental factors 
of children and the type of school 
buildings provided. Too often, the 
speaker said, we have not asked for 
good school buildings but have re- 
mained conservative in our planning. 
Industrial architecture today is thrill- 
ing. Our schools might well take the 
good points from industrial building. 

2. An essential step in the solution 
of housing problems is the organizing 
of the school and community for a 
building program. Demonstrations 
were used to illustrate steps to be fol- 


lowed in developing community-wide 
interest in school building. A mimeo- 
graphed list presented certain key 
steps that should be developed by in- 
dividual school districts in their ac- 
tivities in the building field. 

3. It is essential that primary con- 
sideration be given the planning for 
a healthful school environment. 

Dr. C. L. Utterback, executive offi- 
cer of the department of physics, Uni- 
versity of Washington, reviewed the 
best available research in the lighting 
field and applied it to current school- 
house needs in the state. 

Dr. Wilfred C. Clapp, assistant su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
school organization and plant, Lan- 
sing, Mich., stressed the importance of 
planning of classrooms so that maxi- 
mum use may be made of natural 
lighting. He pointed out the im- 
portance of redecorating in light col- 
ors, of using light colored furniture 
and lighter floors and of the elimina- 
tion of all dark surfaces. He encour- 
aged the use of movable furniture so 
that children might best utilize all 
available lighting. 

Rudy Liniger, representing the Bell 
and Gosset Company, Chicago, placed 
particular stress upon -radiant heating 
which makes possible more nearly 
uniform heating at a lower room tem- 
perature and can be maintained at a 
lower cost. 

Dr. N. E. Viles, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, declared that it has not yet 


“been scientifically demonstrated that 


germicidal control is wholly effective 
in school buildings. 

4. Every school plant must be de- 
signed to promote maximum mental 
and physical development of every 
child. The classroom is the center 
around which is developed the child's 
mental and physical qualities. Charles 
Bursch, chief of division of school- 
house planning for California, de- 
clared that there must be common 
acceptance by board and faculty as 
to the basic problems of the educa- 
tional program and the means by 
which it is to be developed. Once 
this pattern is established, features 
may be embodied within the school 
plant that will facilitate the realization 
of these objectives. 

5. The school building must pro- 
vide facilities that will enrich the 
work of all school staff members. 
Dr. N. E. Viles called attention to the 
importance of planning buildings for 
auditory comfort, mentioning specifi- 
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cally the need for zoning certain noise- 
making activities to separate them 
trom the quiet areas in the plant, the 
acoustical treatment of rooms to elimi- 
nate echo, and the dimensions and 
shape of other rooms to make rooms 
more effective for auditory purposes. 
There is danger, he said, of using too 


much acoustical material which 
would gesult in a so-called “dead 
room.” In the choice of . acoustical 


materials, attention should be paid to 
the possibility of redecorating without 
destroying the acoustical qualities. 

Dr. Clapp talked on traffic control, 
pointing out the importance of plan- 
ning sidewalks, driveways. bus loading 
stations, and location of the building 
with reference to streets so as to make 
sure of the safety of the children and 
facilitate their movement to and from 
the building. 

Storage as an aid to the educational 
efficiency of the plant was discussed 
by Harold Silverthorn, state supervisor 
of school building facilities. On this 
point particularly, superintendents 
should solicit carefully all faculty 
members for the suggestions that 
they might be able to give concerning 
the arrangement of classrooms and 
the equipment to be obtained. Class- 
rooms should be designed by those 
who have an understanding of what 
teachers do all day long and what ma- 
terials they use. 

6. The building program must be 
developed in a manner consistent with 
the financial ability of the local dis- 
trict. Dr. Viles said that all school 
housing must be planned so that 
buildings will be adaptable to the pro- 
gram needs over the longest possible 
period of time. Maximum utilization 
must be made of technics and facili- 
ties (television and FM radio, for 
example) as they become increasingly 
more important in American life. 

The present critical economic situa- 
tion in all probability will continue 
for a long period, and great needs will 
remain a first problem in every dis- 
trict. It is essential that we consider 
completely the ability of the local 
community to pay over a decade, or 
longer, special taxes for school build- 
ings. Immediate attention must be 
given to providing adequate housing 
to those children in most need. 

F. L. Sincock, state supervisor of 
school building facilities, in talking 
on “Shall We Build Temporaries?” 
declared that lightweight construction 
is desirable when buiit according to 
recommended standards, but that no 
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school district should contemplate any 
substandard buildings. 

Dr. Cleve O. Westby, another state 
director of school building facilities, 
reported that school building costs 
have increased about 114 per cent 
over 1929 and about 103 per cent 
over 1939. 

A study of unit costs prepared by 
the Educational Research Service of the 
National Education Association shows 
that the square-foot cost for an all- 
brick building is $11.57; for brick and 
concrete, $12.50: for brick over tile 
or cinder block, $13.50; for brick 
veneer over frame, $14.50; for con- 
crete, $13.50; for all frame, $12.50, 
and for frame and stucco, $10.67. Pre- 
dictions are that there will be no sub- 
stantial decline in building costs in 
the near future. 

7. Certain general problems relat- 
ing to the school building program 
must be solved on a statewide basis. 
Dr. Viles declared that the present 
program in Washington meets ‘the 
standards established by the other 
leading states in the matter of pro- 
viding a central state schoolhousing 
department. One needed service is the 
dissemination of information from the 
one central body to local districts 
throughout the entire state. 

8. The school site must be selected 
according to sound scientific princt- 
ples. Dr. Bursch remarked that school 
sites usually are too small; the size of 
the site must be determined by the 
scope of the educational facilities. Spe- 
cial study must be made of the rela- 
tionship of building to site, the ac- 
cessibility of building from roadway, 
placement of building, location of rec- 
reational areas, safety factors, and play- 
ground equipment. 

Dr. Clapp stated that the practice 
today accepts the junior college or the 
14th grade as constituting the com- 


pletion of general education and the . 


6-4-4 plan of organization as being 
sound and desirable. In planning 
school sites, then, it is important to 
consider possible changes in admin- 
istrative organization in the years 
ahead. 

9. The completed school building 
must reflect community-wide plan- 
ning, both in its construction and in 
its use. 

While the faculty contributed ideas 
to help build the building, the con- 
stant turnover among teachers means 
that many new teachers will be in the 
halls on the morning the building is 
first opened to classes. It is impor- 


tant, therefore, that specific attention 
be given to the way the building 
should be used, to point out the ob- 
jectives of local education. 

Here, the school board, architect, 
contractor, superintendent, principal, 
teachers and‘ student leaders should 
take active part. Particular attention 
should be given to the methods of 
maintaining healthful classroom stand: 
ards, especially as related to heating, 
ventilating and lighting thetroom. 

Every school building program de- 
veloped upon this basis provides 
splendid opportunity for educational 
leaders to acquaint the public with 
the problems of the school in con- 
temporary community life. This co- 
operative approach will lead to better 
schools. 

10. Every plant modification or ad- 
dition must be one step forward in a 
master long-term building plan for 
the district. Dr. Bursch made the in- 
teresting point that a school building 
must always be built for the maximum 
number of students expected; any 
building constructed for a minimum 
number will never be adequate to 
meet enrollment needs. In planning a 
high school for expansion, a present 
enrollment of 350 students is not im- 
portant, but the contemplated enroll- 
ment in 1955 of 750 students as de- 
termined by authoritative studies is 
the significant consideration. 


ARCHITECT GETS RECOGNITION 


The conference repeatedly pointed 
out the necessity for all school dis- 
tricts to establish master plans for 
future construction. Such plans, to be 
effective, must be developed by school 
boards working with architects and 
using statistical studies as their source 
of primary information. 

Every speaker during the week 
warned against the elimination of fea- 
tures or the reduction in size or facili- 
ties merely to enable a school district 
to build more units immediately. The 
principle of relative values must pre- 
dominate at all times in the expen- 
diture of both time and money for 
the modification or addition of build? 
ings. 

The architect received recognition 


at the conference for the important 


part he must play in all schoolhouse 
construction. Forty-eight architects in 
the state attended the workshop. 

The final day of the workshop was 
devoted to a tour of inspection of the 
school plants in the Seattle area— 
J. BURTON VASCHE. 
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Using tri-purpose machine for slides. 


RETRAINING FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


TEACHERS and supervisors themselves are asking for 


more in-service training in the audio-visual field, convinced 


of its validity and eager to equip themselves adequately. 


RITA HOCHHEIMER 


Assistant Director in Charge of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, New York City 


N DISCUSSING the in-service 
teacher-training phase of the work 
of the bureau of visual instruction of 
the New York school system, I shall 
follow this pattern: 
- 1. Preliminary background consid- 
erations. 

2. Why a teacher-training program 
in this area? 

3. How is this phase of the work 
carried on? 

4. What, as far as one can judge, 
are the educational outcomes up to 
the present time? 

Preliminary Considerations. Con- 
trary to common belief, audio-visual 
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education is not something new, intro- 
duced by the armed forces during 
World War II. Almost the direct 
opposite is the fact, since the armed 
forces developed their World War II 
program by developing and extending 
the work that had quietly been going 
on in the schools for many years. 

In New York City, visual instruc- 
tion Owes its inception to the educa- 
tional vision of two men, Dr. Ernest 
L. Crandall, the first (indeed, only) 
director in this phase of school work 
in our school system, and William 
McAndrew, who as associate superin- 
tendent of schools in New York cre- 


ated the position in 1919 and through- 
out his professional career gave it 
active support and encouragement. 

During the early years, visual in- 
struction meant largely the use of the 
glass lantern slides and the 35 mm. 
silent film. The latter required the 
services of a licensed operator (they 
were not projectionists until later), 
bringing with it all the attendant phys- 
ical and psychological elements of con- 
fusion which this frequently entailed. 
Because of this, and because of special 
teaching skills which needed to be 
developed, it soon became apparent 
that a broad teacher-training program 
was indicated. 

Courses were therefore given by 
Mr. Crandall and me, at first under the 
auspices of the extension division of 
the College of the City of New York 
and later sponsored by the extension 
division of Hunter College of New 
York City. 

From the first; the emphasis has 
been on the psychological and peda- 
gogical aspects of the field, not on 
mechanics of projection or photog- 
raphy. This I believe to be sound and 
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largely responsible ‘for whatever prog- 
ress and achievement have been ac- 
complished. In line with this, we early 
established a policy of including actual 
demonstration lessons in the courses, 
at first given by the instructor but 
later more and more by members of 
the group of some experience. 

With the introduction of the sound 
film and the reduction of the 35 mm. 
motion picture to 16 mm. in 1932, 


The school audio- 
visual coordinator 
trains teachers in 


making lantern 
slides for classes. 
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New York teach- 
ers learn how to 
use a projector 
for strip films and 
slides. These are 
official photo- 
graphs of the 
New York board 


of education. 


or thereabouts, came audio-visual edu- 
cation, and the introduction of the 
classroom utilization of these arts of 
learning. From that point on, teachers 
and students readily utilized projectors 
with no introduction of extraneous 
personalities and with a salutary re- 
emphasis on teaching values and per- 
sonality development, the basic goals. 

Why a teacher-training program in 
this area? The teacher-training is still 





required not because the basic con- 
cepts in this field are so far removed 
from the more. traditional processes of 
teaching but because the general lack 
of training in this field during the 
prospective teachers’ undergraduate 
years requires a broad, intensive, on- 
the-job program. 

Since it is still true that we tend to 
teach as we have been taught, our 
teacher-training institutions have an 
obligation not only to offer more ac- 
tual courses in audio-visual education 
but also to divest themselves of the 
antiquated “dry as dust” lecture 
method which still so largely prevails 
today. 

These institutions themselves must 
utilize the modern tools of learning in 
their classrooms—the stripfilm, lantern 
slide, recording, radio and motion pic- 
ture, as well as the nonprojected types, 
such as objects, specimens, charts, flat 
pictures, and dioramas. 

Only if this is done will the chil- 
dren in our schools be taught through 
the use of contemporary scientific in- 
struments of mass communication and 
by teachers confident and trained in 
their use and potentialities. This is the 
reason for the broad program of 
teacher-training New York has devel- 
oped during the last quarter century. 


Va 
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A teacher previews a film on Western expansion. The information on 
the blackboard outlines the purposes and basis of analysis of films. 
A committee of teachers had developed the analysis form for films shown 
in classrooms. The six flat pictures above the board are related. 


How is this phase of the work car- 
ried on? And what is the program to- 
day? I shall describe the broad out- 
lines and high spots, hoping our ex- 
perience may prove stimulating and 
suggestive to others. I am not pre- 
senting it as a panacea for all the ills 
of mankind. I wish to make it very 
clear that we ourselves realize that 
much still remains to be done to meet 
our own needs completely and that a 
program which is valuable for one 
city may be useless or undesirable 
elsewhere. 

From members of the staff of the 
New York City school system we 
have indications that our procedures 
are achieving results. One reason for 
this is that they are developed with 
the basic structure of the school sys- 
cem itself. This consists of four divi- 
sions: elementary schools, junior high 
schools, academic high schools, and 
vocational high schools. For each divi- 
sion we now have a small group of 
demonstration schools. These staffs 
are exceedingly well trained in the 
audio-visual technics as the result of 
intensive work in the field under the 
constant guidance of members of the 
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professional staff of the bureau of vis- 
ual instruction. 

The leader or school coordinator 
heads this program and serves as “liai- 
son officer” with the bureau, but al- 
most all members of the staff have had 
at least one 30 hour course and much 
classroom assistance, consisting of in- 
dividual and group conferences, sug- 
gestions and instruction with regard to 
technics, methods and sources of ma- 
terials. 

Demonstration lessons with classes 
still are basic in our program. AIl- 
though we do use successfully such 
“celluloid lessons” as “Using the Class- 
room Film” and “Stripfilm Teaching,” 
we know there is no adequate substi- 
tute for the real life situations. 

From these demonstration schools 
the inspiration radiates as far as prac- 
ticable. Almost every assistant super- 
intendent of schools in the field has 
held principals’ conferences to imple- 
ment the teacher-training program in 
twenty-five or thirty schools within his 
jurisdiction. Many have held princi- 
pals’ institutes in the demonstration 
schools during which actual class les- 
sons by regular faculty members 





formed the basis of discussion. These 
conferences serve to set up desirabie 
practices and to clarify objectives. 

On the more technical side, they 
increase cenfidence since the super- 
visors see more clearly the ultimate 
results. The teachers then carry over 
their insight and enthusiasm. into their 
own schools. No longer do slides lie 
neglected and dust-laden on cupboard 
shelves. 

If necessary, groups of teachers are 
taught projection by one of their own 
number or by a staff member who 
visits the school. School coordinators 
similarly meet in conferences, usually 
about once a month. They report 
their own experiences, successes and 
problems in the field and, through an 
informal exchange of experiences, 
grow in ability and self-confidence. 


STIMULATES TEACHERS 

It has been particularly gratifying 
to realize how much stimulation and 
scope this type of clinical experience 
gives to the gifted teacher. Unlimited 
opportunities are afforded to demon- 
strate leadership, special skills, and 
executive ability. 

Of these, the hand-made lantern 
slide is proving particularly popular. 
This is of value not as an art master- 
piece but as a means of self-expression 
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FOR MAKING US WHAT WE ARE TODAY 


We sincerely believe that your recognition and response to Opaque projectors as 
the primary projectors in visual education has contributed toward making us the world’s 
largest manufacturer of opaque projection equipment. That is why we are taking 


this opportunity to say “Thank you.” 


We have recently moved to much larger quarters in Newark, N. J. Our greatly increased 
facilities assure you the continuance of the unsurpassed quality of design and 
manufacture that has made the name “Beseler” famous. New equipment, enlarged 
facilities, and ability to devote more attention to quality controls place us in a better 


position than ever before to meet the increased demand for opaque projection equipment. 


If you have any special problems or questions about opaque projectors, do not 
hesitate to get in touch with us. Our engineering department will be glad to advise 


you — at no obligation whatsoever. 
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The BEST Projector is a BESELER Projector 





CHARLES (BS eaclee COMPANY 


Est. 1869 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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for both teachers and children. Who 
can truly evaluate the educational con- 
tribution of such a project, the per- 
sonality development resulting for the 
shy, inarticulate youngster who for 
the first time shows the class his dwn 
handiwork on the screen and gives 
it the authoritative explanation? 
Certainly in many of our schools today 
the youngsters are stimulated to re- 
search and related projects through 
these slides of their own manufacture. 


All of this is part of the teacher's 
training no less than the ability to use 
the film, which is the more generally 
recognized type of audio-visual edu- 
cation. Here, too, there is no royal 
road, no short-cut. Our teachers know 
that as they become familiar not only 
with subject matter areas, not only 
with basic elements of psychology, but 
also with details of the particular tools 
of learning for each day’s work can 
they successfully teach. 


Key to a New Era 


Skillfully Made Films for Schoolroom Use Open a New Future, 


Film Producer Tells Visual Education Dealers. More than 1600 


Attend Combined Audio-Visual Conventions. 


CHICAGO.—"The planning of edu- 
cational motion pictures is a function 
that belongs in the hands of teachers 
and educators. The function of the 
motion picture producer is to translate 
their curriculum requirements into 
motion picture film of the highest 
technical and artistic qualities.” This 
was the advice of Louis de Rochemont, 
formerly producer for Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox and one of the founders of 
the March of Time, addressing visual 
education dealers at their annual con- 
vention here. 

More than 1600 persons attended 
the combined audio-visual conven- 
tions held August 6 to 11. The Na- 
tional Association of Visual Education 
Dealers, the Film Council of America, 
the Midwest Forum, and the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association held 
their meetings at this joint session for 
the first time. 


KEY TO WHOLE NEW FUTURE 


“Contacts with teachers must be a 
continuing process for all people in 
the field of the educational film,” said 
Mr. de Rochemont. “Particularly is this 
necessary for producers planning their 
pictures. Merely calling in an educa- 
tional consultant is not enough; the 
basic plan for each film must be con- 
ceived by teachers with full knowledge 
that the film is to be used as a teach- 
ing aid. And to every film must be 
applied this all important yardstick: 
Can this lesson be taught better 
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Officers Elected. 


through the medium of the motion 
picture than through other media or 
combination of media. If it can the 
picture should be produced. 

“We have licked the problems of 
unwieldy expensive projection equip- 
ment; we have in our schools and col- 
leges teachers who are learning how to 
use effectively all audio-visual mate- 
rials; we have a functioning distribut- 
ing system of film dealers and film 
libraries and organizations that are be- 
ginning to examine critically our film 
products. What we lack is the key to 
a whole new era of education. It is 
my firm belief that skillfully made 
films for schoolroom use are a key to a 
whole new future.” 


NEEDS ACADEMIC RESPECT 


In his keynote as president of 
N.A.V.E.D., Olson Anderson of Bay 
City, Mich., urged his fellow dealers 
to “give more thought to the generai 
aspects of audio-visual products as re- 
lated to their effective utilization in 
educational and training programs. . . . 

“To many educators audio-visual 
education still lacks academic respect,” 
he observed. “Not until recently has 
it commanded comparable attention 
in professional educational forums and 
discussions, in curricular planning, and 
in educational budgeting with the 
more commonly recognized areas of 
subject matter and the more conven- 
tional types of instruction. Who ever 
heard of a school having a paper sale 


or a special entertainment event to 
buy needed equipment for a physics 
or chemistry laboratory? Or of a P.T.A. 
raising funds to buy basic readers for 
the third grade?” 

F. Dean McClusky, formerly first 
vice president, succeeded to the pres- 
idency of the N.E.A. Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction upon the 
resignation of Stephen M. Corey. 

Dr. McClusky is associate professor 
of education and director of audio- 
visual instruction at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. His term 
of office as president expires in June 
1949, which was the scheduled expira- 
tion date of Dr. Cory’s term of office 
as department president. 

Dr. Corey's resignation was prompted 
by his leaving the University of Chi- 
cago to accept a position at Columbia 
University as professor of education 
and director of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School of Experimentation. 


LARSEN SUCCEEDS COREY 

L. C. Larsen was elected chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Film 
Council of America at its first annual 
meeting, held as a featured part of 
the audio-visual convention. 

Mr. Larsen, who is director of audio- 
visual instruction at Indiana Univer- 
sity, succeeds Stephen M. Corey, first 
chairman of the F.C.A. board. During 
the council's first year of activities, its 
membership increased from three to 
more than 100 community film coun- 
cils throughout the United States. 

Mr. Corey was elected vice chairman 
of the board for the coming year, and 
Arthur H. Motley, president of Parade 
magazine and an F.C.A. trustee, was 
named to the executive committee. 
Mrs. Aline Legg, administrative sec- 
retary of the F.C.A. for the last year, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
board for 1948. 


The Educational Film Library Asso- | 


ciation, holding its fifth annual con- 
ference, reelected its president, J. R. 
Bingham, director of Association 
Films (Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau). Marguerite Kirk, director of 
libraries, films and radio of the board 
of education, Newark, N.J., was 
named vice president. Dr. Edgar Dale, 
Ohio State University, was elected sec- 
retary. Dr. Dale is in Paris taking the 
place of the late C. R. Reagan on the 
United States delegation to the 
UNESCO meeting. 

Merriman Holtz of Portland, Ore., 
is president ofthe National Associa- 
tion of Visual Education Dealers. 
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NEW ACADEMY 
FILMOSOUND 
PROJECTOR 






















i that gives you 
over re — anpumipentgstr pi of the Lane ae h a ¥ 
light weight an ‘ector must have. : sere Ae HTORIUM 

iti ccessful classroom projector i ele 

qualities Owatt amplifier provides ample sound FAREREFFLMOSOUND PROJECTOR 

ow 1U- . ; Neon: Hi ven ae 
volume, free from distortion. Brillian: pacreren t é greater audience-handling capacity 

der adverse conditions are assured by the efficien of this Filmosound, with its 25-watt 

pre att or 750-watt illumination system. Tradi- power speaker, recommends it for schools 
ey Filmosound dependability, versatility, and where 16mm sound films are to be pre- 

iona 


, : ted in a sizable auditorium. This is an 
; a on and maintenance. sen 
simplicity of operati improved, more powerful model of the 


NEW COMPACT FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR same dependable Filmosound that is so 


widely used in schoolsthroughout U.S. A. 
that’s even smaller, lighter, 
the New Academy Filmo- 
case! Speaker may be 


A B&H quality projector 
and lower in cost than 
sound. It’s built into a single 
placed near screen—0r 
operated right in projector 
unit. Offers more than 
twice the sound output of 
other small sound film 


projectors. 


FILMOARC 
PROJECTOR 


This most powerful of 
all 16mm sound film 
projectors provides 
high intensity are 
illumination and ade- 
quate sound volume 
for the largest school 
auditorium. 
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CHEF FORSTER TEACHING A CLASS 








Chicago High School of Cookery gives 
APPRENTICE TRAINING FOR CHEFS 


wre life is being breathed into 
a waning profession by the Chi- 
cago public schools. The ancient and 
modern science of preparing, cooking, 
serving and making attractive dishes 
that has made eating a pleasure is 
receiving current attention through 
an interesting program. 

For ten years or more, 
been classes in cooking in the trade 
schoois. Out of these classes grew the 
bigger idea of a Chicago High School 
of Cookery, which is sponsored by 
labor, business and the hotel and cater- 
ing industry and is located at Wash- 
burne Trade School. 


there have 
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JOHN F. DELANEY 


Director 


Bureau of Public Relations 
Chicago Board of Education 


The first high school of its kind in 
the United States under public school 
auspices, according to catering author- 
ities, it is a trade and apprentice train- 
ing institution for chefs and cooking 
specialists. 

A restaurateur is chairman of the 
school’s cookery committee, 
members represent interested organ- 
izations and the public. 

“The science of cookery can do 
more for the health of the Chicago 
area, and America as well, than any 
other one thing,’ asserts Chairman 
Arnold Shircliffe. “Cookery is an art, 
the oldest, and all other arts depend 


whose. 


upon it. The recent war was won on 
good food—good food was ammuni- 
tion. The theory from the start was 
feed the men properly and win the 
war. Today, cookery is the most neg- 
lected but most important of all arts. 
What good would the meat industry, 
the vegetable industry, in fact, the en- 
tire food industry be without cookery? 

“We of the food industry have rec- 
ognized that adherents to the science 
of cookery have been growing fewer 
and fewer of late years. Unless some- 
thing is done, America is likely to find 
itself without men who are expert and 
experienced in preparing the food that 
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How will you serve pineapple? Sliced, thick or thin... in dessert cuts .. 
in pies or desserts . . . or in a brimming glass of invigorating juice? Any 


way—and all ways—serve Sexton fruits. Your guest may not see the 


label but he will taste the difference. From our large assortment, you can 
serve any and every fruit—in all its varieties — with that fresh-picked 
fiavor that wins guests and influences patronage. A few cents more per 
can... but also more servings per can... and more certain guest pleasure. 





Sexton 


Quality Foods 


47 ood Food ‘for Pleased Guests 






1948 John Sexton & Co, 






































McCray’s 60 cu. ft. Reach-In Refrigerator for Commercial Kitchens 





McCray KOLDFLO does it... with low-cost refrigeration! 


Many dishes—salads, for example—can be prepared well 
in advance and fully protected by the famous McCray 
KOLDFLO system of controlled circulation, humidity and 
temperature. No direct blasts of air... but “‘up-from- 
under”’ refrigeration to prevent spoilage, cut waste. 


Distributors in all principal cities. Check your telephone 
directory...or write to the McCray Refrigerator Company, 
874 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana. 


ee 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 
Full-length glass service doors— 
12 adjustable metal bar shelves 

all-steel construction —self-con- 
tained condensing unit. Also avail- 
able in 20, 30 and 40 cu. ft. sizes. 
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is served to the public throughout the 
nation. 

“Necessity has dictated this new 
educational effort at Washburne Trade 
School. One of the most modern 
kitchens in America has been installed, 
and the adaptability of any kind of 
catering will be found in this school.” 

The purposes of the Chicago High 
School of Cookery are (1) to aid vet- 
erans who want to complete their 
previous training and (2) to aid men 
and women to learn a worthwhile pro- 
fession free of charge. 


Among the groups sponsoring the 
new High School of Cookery are: 

The National Restaurant Association 

The Chicago Re taurant Association 

The Greater Hotel Association of Chi- 
cago 

The Residential Hotel 
Chicago 

The Chicago Hospital Council 

Club Managers Association 

Dining Car Superintendents Association 

Bureau of Public School Lunchrooms 

United Air Lines 

Cooks Union, Local 88, A.F.L. 

Culinary Club of Veterans 

In-Plant Feeding Companies 

Any employe over 17 years of age 
in the food service industry in Chi- 
cago may enter for apprentice train- 
ing. Veterans of World War II are 
eligible to enroll in classes, and the 
opportunities of this school are open 
to graduates of the Chicago public 
school system. ‘ 

A former hotel chef in prominent 
American, French and Swiss hostelries 
is the teaching supervisor at the day 
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MENU is posted on the school bulletin board each 
morning. Students prepare meals in their entirety 
under the teacher's direction. Special equipment 
for salads, which the two students shown above are 
making, is at one end of the school's large kitchen. 


sessions of the Chicago High School 
of Cookery. 

He is a stickler for ethics, sanita- 
tion, deportment and aptitude. Stu- 
dents learn how a cook should conduct 
himself at all times. A visitor to the 
kitchen will find thirty students indus- 
triously pursuing the chores allotted 
them. It may be salad making, baking, 
meat Cutting, soup making, roasting 
or broiling the meat for the meal in 
preparation—or it may be peeling 
spuds, washing pans, setting the table, 
or chopping vegetables or meats. 

Although thirty students are en- 
gaged in the operation, the kitchen 
is as quiet as a classroom. No loud 
talk, din of pans or noise of dishes, 
ladles and silverware can be noticed. 
Such noises are not in harmony with 
the conduct of a good kitchen. 

Each morning a menu is posted on 
the bulletin board. It may be from a 
sandwich shop, a salad shop, a private 
restaurant or the finest hotel. 

The preparation of the meal is han- 
dled in its entirety under the direction 
of the chef-teacher. Every item from 
the appetizer to the beverage is pre- 
pared for thirty, and the students have 
to eat what they prepare. 

Midday meals are usually completed 
by 1 o'clock and are served by the 
cook-students in the classroom or con- 
ference room, which also is used as 
the study room for building menus, 
for figuring costs, or for other basic 
instructions. 

Dishwashing and panwashing are 
part of the chef training. The refrig- 





STUDENTS shown above are making enough soup 
for thirty persons. The embryo cooks have to eat 
what they prepare; midday meals usually are com- 
pleted by | o'clock and served by the cook-students 
in one of the classrooms or the conference room. 


erator, meat department and meat cut- 
ting facilities are located at the far 
end of the kitchen; special equipment 
for salads is at the other extreme of 
the kitchen; the broilers, ovens, ranges 
and other necessities for the actual 
operation of cooking are conveniently 
placed. 

After completion of study, students 
may obtain positions on their own, or 
the industry and union will place them 
in positions available. 


Keeping Milk 


How long can bottled pasteurized 
milk be kept in the refrigerator and 
still be wholesome and of good flavor? 
This question, frequently asked, re- 
ceived an answer from New York 
State (Cornell) Experiment Station, 
as a result of research by dairy scien- 
tists. 

The answer is: At least three or 
four days in a good refrigerator. 

The station report says: Modern 
automatic refrigerators maintain tem- 
peratures well under 50° F., and the 
same should be true of good ice refrig- 
erators. At such temperatures, pas- 
teurized milk was found to keep well 
three or four days or longer, even in 
summer when bacteria grow more 
rapidly than they do in cold weather. 

The scientists emphasize, however, 
that milk does not improve with age. 
They advise that milk should never be 
stored at a temperature above 50° F. 
and recommend a temperature of 35° 
to 40° F. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 





PROVIDING A HOME-LIKE ATMOSPHERE 


AFTER 


Paint, new seats 
and new lights 
changed a drab 
Wilmette school- 


room to a bright, 
comfortable 
room pupils 
can boast about. 


BEFORE 


ILMETTE schools endeavor to 

provide a home-like atmosphere 
in their classrooms. Wilmette is a 
suburban residential village, 15 miles 
north of Chicago, with approximately 
1800 children in its elementary 
schools. 

Six years ago the use of color and 
wallpaper in a few rooms and corri- 
dors was cautiously tried. When 
school opened in September, children, 
teachers and parents were so enthu- 
siastic about the colorful rooms that 


it was decided to use the same plan to 
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redecorate an entire eight-room build- 
ing. This building was 55 years old. 
It had metal ceilings, dark brown 
woodwork, and all rooms and halls 
were painted buff. 

Here was a real challenge. With the 
help of the superintendent, architect 
and teachers, the following “basic 
theory was put to a test: 

1. Provide an abundance of color. 

2. Let soft, harmonizing pastel tints 


predominate. 
3. Use two, three or four colors in 


each room. 


LESTER F. BALL 


Assistant Superintendent 
Wilmette Public Schools 
Wilmette, Ill. 


4. Highlight the attractive features 
and subordinate the architectural or 
structural defects with color and 
lighting. 

5. Employ wallpaper for atmos- 
phere and additional color. 

Again, when the building was 
opened the following September, the 
enthusiastic approval with which it 
was greeted was so far beyond our 
hopes that the same theory of decora- 
tion was incorporated in our general 
policies for painting and decorating. 

The home arts room is an example 
of our use of color and wallpaper. 
Two walls in the main workroom are 
done in a soft gray-green with shades 
of the same color on the wainscoting. 
The other two walls are done in gray- 
yellow. The unit kitchens are in 
black and beige tones with gray-blue, 
gray-rose and gray-green covering the 
wall space above the units. The other 
walls are painted beige. The sitting 
room picks up all the colors in a 
beautiful large-figured paper on two 
walls and. soft gray-rose paint on the 
remaining wall space and ceiling. 

It is felt that all the improvements 
along this line should be made in 
the order in which they are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. Eventu- 
ally, we want a home-like atmosphere 
plus a comfortable brightness distri- 
bution provided by 30 to 50 foot- 
candles. Our present policy is subject 
to change as new information be- 
comes available. Our present pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

Desks. Revolve the desks, as rec- 
ommended by Dr. Darell B. Harmon. 

Paint. The ceiling should be 
painted, as well as a drop of 24 to 
30 inches around the entire room. 
Use a flat white casein. paint with a 
reflectivity of approximately 90 per 
cent. The ceiling and drop are a most 
important source of diffused light. 
This treatment alone will in most 
cases more than double the foot-can- 
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die reading along the inside row of 
desks. 

Upper walls, from the ceiling drop 
to the dado, should be finished with 
a flat casein paint having at least a 
60 per cent reflection factor. 

The lower walls, or dado, down to 
and including the baseboard should be 
finished in a flat oil base paint. 

Wallpaper. Wallpaper may be used 
for creating a home-like atmosphere 
and for contributing additional color. 

Trim. If the trim is to be different 
from the wall color, the paint used 
should have a 40 to 60 per cent reflec- 
tivity factor to avoid a great bright- 
ness contrast to the wall finish. 

Desks and Cabinets. The finishes 
should have a 30 to 40 per cent re- 
flection factor. The new blond furni- 
ture falls within this range but must 
not have a glossy finish. 

In Wilmette the custodial force is 
refinishing old furniture by sanding 
the wooden parts, for the natural 
wood finish. The ironwork is painted 
a light gray-green. Cabinets, book- 
cases and other such equipment are 
painted the color of the walls. 

Floors. Most well maintained light 
maple floors have a reflection factor 
of approximately 30 or 40 per cent, 
which is very satisfactory. 

Natural Light Control. Direct sun- 
light and sky glare must be excluded 
from the classroom to maintain com- 
fortable brightness levels. The use 
of window diffusers (as recommended 
by Dr. Harmon) gives the maximum 
amount of natural light. These are 
of a fixed installation type. Teachers 
cannot be expected or depended upon 
to control window shades or venetian 
blinds properly. 

Chalkboards. Replace blackboards 
as rapidly as is possible with green 
chalkboard having a reflectivity of 
approximately 30 per cent. Cut down 
the amount of chalkboard to approxi- 
mately one-half the width of the room. 


BENEFITS OF POLICY 

It is believed that our policy has 
many direct and indirect benefits for 
the school and community. In Wil- 
mette this 55-year old building has 
become the town’s most attractive 
and interesting school. We have 
watched with keen interest the effects 
of this experiment on children, teach- 
ers, parents and, last but not least, on 
our maintenance costs. 

After six years of use, we have 
made the following evaluation: 

1. There have been noticeable 
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changes in the children’s attitude to- 
ward school property. Great pride 
and interest in helping maintain their 
schools with the same respect they 
show for their home furnishings are 
in evidence. 

2. Children now bring their parents 
and friends to show off where they 
“live” at school. 

3. Teachers find relaxation and a 
lift in living with children in a more 
home-like atmosphere. 

4. Custodians, who accepted the 
new color order with reservations, are 
now wholeheartedly in favor of the 
change. A higher standard of house- 
keeping is maintained. 

5. The cost of -maintenance is a 
fraction higher than it was formerly, 
depending upon the cost of the wall- 
paper used. However, we have found 
our decorative scheme to be practical 
over a period of years, even with 
the type of housecleaning that these 
rooms demand to keep them to our 
very high standard. This process goes 
on continuously, our custodians being 
employed full time while school is 
in session. 

In the last two years, Wilmette 
has been experimenting with im- 
proved school lighting We now 
have two rooms in which the so-called 
Harmon Technic has been employed, 
two in which some variations of this 
technic are used, and about 65 rooms 
in which we have what we call our 
own or the Wilmette Technic. 

Dr. Darell B. Harmon, consulting 
educationalist, visited Wilmette 
and prescribed his method of lighting 
to fit an experimental room. We also 
had the assistance of several industries. 

In order to attain the goal set by 
Dr. Harmon for increased lighting 
levels and decreased brightness ratios, 
it was necessary to remodel the two 
classrooms completely and to install 
a new artificial lighting system. 

A seventh grade room in the de- 
partmentalized Stolp School was se- 
lected for our original experiment. 
(We feel now that it might have 
had more value if a lower grade room 
with a single group of children had 
been used.) The room we chose is 
approximately 24 by 28 feet in size, 
with west orientation and unilateral 
fenestration. It contained 25 old- 
fashioned wooden movable _ seats 
placed at a right angle to the win- 
dows. 

The original backboard extended 
across the entire front and side of 
the room, and the unilateral fenes- 





tration consisted of five 4 by 9 foot 
windows with the sill 30 inches above 
the floor. All the wood trim, doors, 
cabinets and desks were of “school- 
house brown”; the walls were buff, 
and the ceiling was off-white. 

We painted the ceiling as well as 
a 30 inch drop around the entire room 
with a flat white paint having a re- 
flectivity of approximately 90 per 
cent. The window wall down to the 
height of the sill was painted the 
same white. Front anid rear walls 
were painted a light pastel yellow, as 
was the dado from the window sill 
to the floor. The wall opposite the 
windows was painted a pastel blue- 
green from the 30 inch drop to the 
floor. 

The blackboard in front was fe- 
placed with a green chalkboard ap- 
proximately half the width of the 
room. The rest of the blackboard was 
removed, and a tackboard was. in- 
stalled and painted the color of the 


wall. 


NEW SEATING TRIED 


The floor was bleached to- about 
25 per cent reflectivity. The old dark 
brown seats were removed, and new 
blond finished furniture was in- 
stalled. Four each of six different 
types of seating, including two types 
of the Harmon approved desks, are 
being tried. 

Double diffusers, or natural lighting 
controls, were installed across the en- 
tire window area at a distance of 6 
feet 6 inches above the floor to cover 
the upper half of the area. New white 
roller shades were purchased to cover 
the lower half of the windows. The 
diffusers have extruded aluminum 
frames covered with light diffusing 
fiberglass. The schoolroom’s six 200 
watt glass enclosing globes were re- 
placed with six 500 watt plastic lumi- 
naires of the semi-indirect type. 

Another important change is the 
new pattern of seat placement. This is 
one thing that can be done, without 
cost, to give more comfort through 
less fatigue and eyestrain. We tre- 
volved the desks or tables so that the 
children face into the room but have 
light coming from the left. Too great 
a revolution would cause shadows to 
fall on the working surface of the 
desks. 

The ideal position seems to be 
about 50 degrees to the front edge of 
the front window from a point at 
the center of the rear edge of the 
desk top. 
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For Exterior 


WALL PANELS 


LOW COST...FAST CONSTRUCTION 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


Now you can improve appearance and reduce 
construction costs, using high-quality Alcoa Cast 
Spandrels and Wall Panels. By coordinating 
design specifications and production facilities, 
Alcoa now can offer economy castings at attractive 
prices as compared with competing materials. 
Add to the economies of improved appearance 
at lower cost, the advantages of aluminum’s light 
weight, corrosion resistance and easier handling 
and you'll see how Alcoa Eeonomy Castings 
can’ help you solve the problems of production 


time and costs. 
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CALL TODAY 
get price and design data 


Alcoa Economy Castings can be pro- 
duced promptly to your designs. For 
complete information on prices and 
design specifications permitted, ask 
for the booklet, Aleoa Economy Cast- 
ings. Call your nearby Alcoa Sales 
Office or write ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
oF AMERICA, 1479 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS... 
Fred W. Hos- 


ler, superintend- 





ent of schools at 
Allentown, Pa., 
for the last six 
years, has resigned 
to accept a similar 
post in the Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 
schools; the salary figure is $16,000. 


Virgil Kingsley, superintendent of 
the Junction City schools, Junction City, 
Ore., has been chosen superintendent of 
the Cottage Grove Union High School, 


Cottage Grove, Ore. He succeeds H. B. 
Ferrin, who resigned after sixteen years 
of superintendency in the Cottage 
Grove schools to accept a position as 
superintendent of Lakeview High 
School, Lakeview, Ore. 


Ruth Breckinridge Warfield has been 
appointed headmistress of Girls’ Latin 
School, Baltimore. Miss Warfield goes 
to the Girls’ Latin School from Chat- 
ham Hall, where she was senior teacher 
of English. Among the important posts 
she has held during her teaching and 
administrative career in the last eight- 
een years are those of dean of Erskine 
Junior College, dean of women at 
Catawba College at Salisbury, N.C., 
and at Maryland College for Women. 


Clarence Lee Jordan, now personnel 
director of a Cincinnati manufacturing 
company, has been named superintend- 
ent of Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan, Ill. The position 
carries with it a salary of $10,000. 
Clarence E. Prichard has been acting 
superintendent since the resignation of 


J. Lloyd Trump in June 1947. 


Thomas F. Richardson has been 


named assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of secondary educa- 
tion at New Haven, Conn. He succeeds 


Ralph Wentworth, who retired. + 


N. G. Fawcett has resigned the su- 
perintendency at Bexley, Ohio, to be- 
come assistant superintendent at Akron. 
E, D. Jarvis of Perrysburg became su- 
perintendent at Bexley, and John S. 
Rinehart, superintendent at Perrysburg. 
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Nicholas P. Cupery, formerly super- 
intendent at Medford, Wis., now is 
superintendent at Shawano, Wis., suc- 
ceeding O. A. Reetz, who resigned at 
the close of the school year. 

Ralph Ely, former executive head of 
the Apple: Creek, Ohio, schools, suc- 
ceeds Ralph Hathaway as Wayne Coun- 
ty superintendent. 

Rolf Cramer succeeds G. L. Schultz 
as superintendent at Wautoma, Wis. 
Mr. Schultz has been appointed super- 
visor of music in the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education. 

Cyril M. Woolcock, formerly of Royal 
Oak, Mich., is superintendent at Lorain, 
Ohio, succeeding C. J. W. Luttrell. Mr. 
Luttrell is now acting head of the 
education department at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio. 


E. E. Holt of Marion, Ohio, is now 
superintendent at Springfield, Ohio. 
Lester L. Dickey of Painesville, Ohio, 
is superintendent at Marion, and Rob- 
ert B. Oldfather, formerly high school 
principal, is superintendent at Paines- 
ville. 

Walter S. Crew- 
son of Barberton, 
Ohio, has been 
elected superin- 
tendent at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, — suc- 
ceeding Terry 
Wickham, n o w 
president 
of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Mr, Crewson took over his new post 
on August 1. He had been school head 
at Barberton for four years. 

Paul G. Gunnett, formerly at Ironton, 
Ohio, is now superintendent at Barber- 
ton, Ohio. E. S. Harrison, high school 
principal, has been named superintend- 





ent at Ironton. 

Orvus Dodsworth, who has been 
principal of the Taylor County Normal 
School in Wisconsin, succeeds N. P. 
Cupery as superintendent at Medford, 
Wis. 

Thoburn S. Davis, assistant superin- 
tendent at Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
has been named superintendent at 
Rocky River, Ohio. He succeeds John 
J. Young, who resigned in February 


THE NEWS 


to accept the superintendency of schools 
at Mishawaka, Ind. 

J. Harry Adams, 
deputy supervisor 
of schools in 
Schenectady, N.Y., 
has resigned to be- 
come supervisor of 
schools in Eliz- 
abeth, N.]J. 

R. S. Way, superintendent at Kiel, 
Wis., has accepted the same position 
at Merrill, Wis. He succeeds Charles 
B. Walden, who was named curriculum 
coordinator of the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Education. 


M. E. Shank, formerly high school 
principal, is now superintendent at 
Galion, Ohio, succeeding M. A. Poven- 
mire, who resigned to become principal 
at Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Cedric A. Vig, principal of Rhine- 
lander High School, Rhinelander, Wis., 
has become superintendent at New 
Richmond, Wis., succeeding Ralph E. 
Jolliffe. Mr. Jolliffe has joined the 
staff of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Education for reorganization work. 





Charles B. Crouch, formerly superin- 
tendent of the school at Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio, succeeds O. H. Bennett, retired, 
as superintendent of the Hamilton 
County schools. 


Mark Riedel is the new superintend- 
ent at Glen Ellyn, Ill., succeeding S. A. 
Denison, who has retired. 


W. W. Patterson, formerly principal 
of the Junior High School at Wheaton, 
lil., is the new superintendent at River 
Grove, Ill. He succeeds J. A. Kellogg, 


who has retired. 


Albert L. Henry, former principal of 
Brookville High School, Brookville, Pa., 
is the new supervising principal of Brad- 
ford township schools, succeeding Leo 
S. Gerber, who resigned to accept the 
position of state director of the Penn- 
sylvania Cancer Society. 

N. Russell Redman has been named 
supervising principal of the high school 
at Fonda, N.Y., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Cornelius G. 


(Continued on Page 94.) 
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Why CLARKE! 





1. Lowest cost... 
only $280 





ye 50% more power 


-o- FOR EVEN 


’ THE TOUGHEST JOBS 2: athe 


brush area. 















4, 30% greater speed 


5 More all-around 
utility 


6. Easy maneuverability 


in “tight quarters” 


7. Smooth, noiseless 
performance 


8. Sales and service 
branches in all 
principal cities 






- 


WAXES » POLISHES + SCRUBS » STEEL WOOLS - SANDS - SHAMPOOS 


Endurance plus! The Clarke P-17 Floor Maintainer with its reserve power has 
proved its ability to withstand hardest usage—on all types of jobs. It has speed, 
power and dependability—a 34 h.p. motor (instead of an ordinary 4% h.p.) 
and a full 17 inch brush. Compare all these advantages at the low cost of $280 


with any other machine on the market. It’s your wise buy! 


Manufactured by Clarke— ” 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION LUT Kok -1a Moh Malle liMmet lollia amt tolalellale| 


and floor ‘maintenance machines 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
509 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


for over a quarter of a century. 
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GHILDREN ARE SAFE 


when school bus bodies 








MASSIVE STRENGTH WITH LIGHTER WEIGHT 


Because aluminum is so light, structural members, paneling 
and rub rails can be designed with extra thickness for 
plenty of strength. Needless dead weight is eliminated. 


‘ 5 
PROVED BY MILLIONS OF MILE 
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Time and again, the transportation advantages of 
Alcoa Aluminum construction have been proved in 
railroad trains, commercial buses, trucks, and trail- 
ers. Less dead weight. More payload. Easier starting 
and stopping. High strength. Simplified mainte- 
nance. Lower operating -costs. A high standard of 
safety. All of them important in school buses, too! 











SAFER STOPS 
Lighter bus bodies of aluminum make possible shorter, 
easier stops with the same set of brakes. Easier starting, too. 
Lighter body weight also helps to correct top-heaviness. 
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_..and COSTS COME DOWN 


are ALCOA ALUMINUM! 





Alcoa is working closely with leading builders of 
school bus bodies to help them take full advantage 
of aluminum’s properties. Before you place your next 
order for buses, be sure to investigate the safety, 
strength, and economy of aluminum construction. 
Aluminum is a better buy. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
oF AMERICA, 1488 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 





IMPROVED ECONOMY 
Lightweight aluminum bodies are easier on gas, reduce wear 
on tires, brakes, and clutch, Aluminum resists corrosion, 
lasts longer. Costs less to maintain, Holds paint better. 














NEWS IN REVIEW 





Ex pect Enrollments to Jump for Ten Years... Ewin g and Studebaker Exchange 


Words . 


Superintendents’ Group Issues Manifesto 


Dewey and Teachers’ Lobby . . . Inflation Fires Are Ablaze 
A.A.S.A. Council Named 





Fall Enrollment Figure 
Set at 24,373,000 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Public school 
enrollment will jump 30 per cent dur- 
ing the next ten years, according to an 
estimate made by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The association estimated enrollment 
would be 24,373,000 this fall and 33,- 
561,000 in the fall of 1957. 

Enrollment in 1947-48 was 23,932,- 
000. This was higher than for the three 
previous years but represented a de- 
crease from 24,548,000 in 1940. 

During the next decade, the associa- 
tion said, 300,000 teachers will need to 
be added to the 870,000 member teach- 
ing staff of the present time. 

Construction of school buildings to 
care for the increase in enrollment, it 
estimated, would require a total expendi- 
ture amounting to about $10,000,000,- 
000 in the next seven years. 

On the basis of the prospective in- 
creased enrollment, the association asked 
that Congress be given an early op- 
portunity to vote on federal aid to 
public education. 


Theme for Education Week 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—"Strengthening 
the Foundations of Freedom” is the 
theme for the 28th observance of 
American Education Week, November 
7 to 13. It will be sponsored by the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

To assist in the promotion of the 
observance, N.E.A. has prepared thirty- 
two different aids, including a manual, 
poster, invitations, stickers, plays, radio 
recording, radio scripts, movie trailer, 
mats and leaflets. A new item this 
year is a booklet called “Fact Sheets,” 
which gives information about daily 
topics for use by speakers, committees 
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and librarians in preparing programs, 
meetings and exhibits. 


Ewing and Studebaker 
Exchange Verbal Blows 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “You have 
tried to obliterate the identity of the 
U.S. Office of Education and to cen- 
tralize its activities under politically 
minded underlings.” 

Such, in effect, are the two major 
accusations directed against Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing by Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker. 

The former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, who resigned July 15, told 
his side of the argument in a 3500 word 
letter dated July 30. Although addressed 
to Mr. Ewing, the letter was first sent 
to the press and to several members 
of Congress. 

Dr. Studebaker said that Mr. Ewing 
was guilty of @ long list of “faulty 
policies” and “harmful actions” against 
the U.S. Office of Education, including: 

Trying to abolish the annual report 
of the Office of Education as a separate 
document by consolidating it with the 
overall report of the F.S.A. 

Requiring detailed clearances of 
speeches, articles and publications in- 
tended for professional use. 

Insisting’ that only the administrator 
(Ewing) shall be quoted in statements 
to the press, even though such releases 
dealt with technical data prepared by 
experts. 

Consolidating the education library 
with other libraries in the Agency. 

Transferring seventeen people from 
the supervision of the Office of Edu- 
cation to that of the administrator, “even 
though the Congressional appropria- 
tion to support these people was made 
to the Office of Education.” 

Centralizing budget, personnel and 
auditing functions affecting education 
under the administrator's office. 


These policies, Mr. Studebaker said 
in his letter, brought about a feeling 
of futility and frustration to Office of 
Education staff members. 

“The capstone of the argument 
against centralization of control,” Mr. 
Studebaker wrote, “is that you are a 
partisan politician. .. . There is a deep 
rooted tradition in this country . 
that the function of education should 
be completely removed from partisan 
ship.” 


EWING HITS BACK 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — In a heated 
session of self-defense, Federal Security 
Administrator Ewing told a press con- 
ference (August 6) that the attacks of 
John W. Studebaker, former commis- 
sioner of education, against him grew 
out of “pique and politics.” 

Mr. Ewing, who rose fo fame as a 
lawyer, hit back at every charge Dr. 
Studebaker had made against him in 
his publicized letter of July 30. The 
letter was also placed in the Congres- 
sional Record for August 2 by Repub- 
lican Representative Keefe of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“We are required by law to clear all 
speeches and articles written by em- 
ployes of the Agency. We do not cen- 
sor anything cr anybody. During such 
clearances we try to see only that the 
public statements will not bring dis- 
honor to the Agency,” Mr. Ewing said. 

He also defended the centralizing of 
the education library and other “house- 
hold chores” formerly carried on under 
the commissioner of education. He 
said these moves will save the taxpayer 
many dollars. 

“I do not dictate to the education 
specialists and I don’t care about their 
politics. But I—not Studebaker—am 
responsible to Congress for the efficient 
administration of the Office of Educa- 
tion,” Mr. Ewing said. 
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Hotpoint cooking and baking equipment serves 12,000 customers 
during a 24-hour day. As many as 1500 customers an hour are 


‘ 
| In the employees’ Cafeteria of Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
® cared for at busy periods. 





Clark's popular South Bend establishment has set an impressive 
record in serving 3000 meals a day in its 195-seat restaurant. 
Hotpoint equipment not only enables Clark's to serve far more 
people, but to register substantial savings as well. 
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Here's Why Hotpoint Kitchens | 
Were Voted Americas Finest § 


...in Nation’s No.1 Competition! 


In America’s leading Food Service Contest, the efficiency, 
speed and economy of Hotpoint all-electric kitchens brought 
top honors of Grand Awards to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago and Clark’s Lunch Rooms Inc., South Bend, Indiana. 


By ranking first in competition with kitchens of the country's 
finest cafeterias and restaurants, Hotpoint all-electric kitchens 
have again demonstrated their capacity to prepare better, more 
nutritious meals, to permit efficient, space-saving layout and to 
repay their cost many times over. 


Discover for yourself how Hotpoint Electric Cooking Equip- 
ment brings you these 7 big savings every day of the week: 


@ Saves Food Flavors—conserves @ Cuts Maintenance Costs— 
maximum of natural juices, gives Analysis shows annual costs aver- 
uniform results. age 1-114% of investment for 


Hotpoint, 2-5 for most flame types. 
@ Cuts Food Costs—Reduces meat P ‘YP 


shrinkage, saves up to 60% on 


; @ Saves Kitchen Space —- Com- 
consumption of fat. 


pact, easy to install in most efficient 
@ Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours !fangement without regard to 
for cook, saves.on cleaning and Chimneys. 
scouring, too. 

; @ More Efficient — Midwestern 
@ Lasts Twice As Long—Inde- university tests show that Hotpoint 
pendent study shows depreciation equipment is 2.68 times more efhi- 
rate is cut in half. cient than flame type. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Hotpoint Inc., A General Electric A filiate, Maker of Ranges + Bake Ovens + Roasting 
Ovens + Fry Kettles + Broilers - Griddles + Custom-Matched Counter Appliances 


MAIL TODAY 














4 
{ ’ 
! Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Dept., 5696 West Taylor St., ' 
1 ; Pre 1 
, Chicago 44, Illinois. ; 
: Please send me literature describing users’ experience with Hotpoint ; 
' Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also details of complete ! 
: Hotpoint line. : 
' i 
' Name ’ 
' ’ 
| Address : 
1 ’ 
' City State 8 
' ' 
ul 
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NEWS... 


Fiaunt Dewey Error 
on Teachers’ Lobby 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Democratic 
party workers in Washington are 
squeezing every possible political ad- 
vantage from an alleged remark by 
Governor Dewey that the “teachers’ 
lobby is the most vicious in the na- 
t10n. 

Governor Dewey's aides have denied 
three times that he had made the re- 
mark attributed to him. Nevertheless, 
the Democratic national committee has 
issued two press releases in which two 
governors said they heard Governor 
Dewey attack teachers’ organized activ- 
ities on behalf of higher salaries. 

Governor Maw of Utah is quoted 
in one news release as follows: “I was 
there. Dewey did make the statements 
attributed to him. I remember dis- 
tinctly one statement in which he said, 
‘If it (the teachers’ lobby) isn’t stepped 
on now it will destroy the nation.’” 
The incident supposedly took place 
during informal discussions of the 
governors’ conference in New Hamp- 
shire. 










= .. 


the Minuet 
Studio Piano 
A sturdy piano specif- 
ically designed for 
classroom use... easily 
moved ... stays in tune 
..» has the full volume, 
rich tone quality and 
responsive action that 
students and instructors 
appreciate. 


Gulbransen crafismen, 
through progressive sci- 
entific research, have 
perfected this studio 
piano for utmost musi- 
cal perfection. Full 
factory guarantee. 





Governom Gruening of Alaska, in a 
second release by the Democratic party, 
confirmed Mr. Maw and added: “Mr. 
Dewey also said he thought it was time 
to launch a counter-campaign against 
the teachers’ lobby.” 

As rapidly as details of Governor 
Dewey’s alleged anti-teacher statements 
became public, Dewey's press secretary, 
James Hagerty, issued denials. Mr. 
Dewey himself has kept silent and 
Republican national committee head- 
quarters also refused to comment. 


Something Good About Congress 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The 1948 na- 
tional housing act requires that land- 
lords building apartments with the aid 
of federal funds shall not discriminate 
against tenants with children. 

.The new law is expected to spurt 
the building of apartment housing, 
since the federal government will guar- 
antee up to 90 per cent of loans made 
to builders of apartment units costing 
no more than $8100. 

On such dwellings, “No children al- 
lowed” signs will be prohibited. 


| 


*All over the United 
States, schools, col- 
leges, universities 
and music conser- 
vatories are using 
Gulbransen 
Pianos. . 
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Chicago 51, Wl. 


J Send for descriptive folder of the Minuet 
hee: Studio Piano, and school ownership list. | 


GULBRANSEN CO. Dept. NS, 816 N. Kedzie Ave. 


Inflation Fires Ablaze, 
Economic Council Reports 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The nation 
is still in the midst of gathering infla- 
tion forces which will continue to affect 
school costs and to undermine the value 
of teachers’ salaries if they remain fixed 
at the 1947 levels. 

This is the midyear economic situa- 
tion as seen by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in its latest report to 
Congress. 

Three interlacing processes are mak- 
ing for more inflation, the council says. 
These are: 

Increasing consumer demand for 
goods and services, prompted by fatter 
pay envelopes among industrial work- 
ers. 

Government expansion of defense 
and foreign aid. 

A new round of wage and price in- 
creases. 

“Lasting prosperity is not assured,” 
the council says, “because these infla- 
tionary forces are undermining our 
high Jevel of employment and _busi- 
ness activity. 

“Even in the midst of the present 


‘prosperity the average American sees 


the value of his savings declining and 
many of his neighbors, living on fixed 
salaries, worse off than a year ago.” ~ 

One cheering note is sounded by the 
council. Because employment will re- 
main at a high level, the coming year 
will be a good one in which to introduce 
or to expand work-experience programs 
for high school youths. 

On the other hand, the council notes 
that even prosperous families have 
stopped saving because of high living 
costs. Money previously earmarked for 
continuing children’s education now has 
to be spent to keep the market basket 
full. 


Progressive Party's 
Stand on Education 

New York.—Henry Wallace's Pro- 
gressive party convention wrote this 
program for education into its platform: 

“The Progressive patty proposes to 
guarantee, free from segregation and 
discrimination, the inalienable right to 
a good education to every man, woman 
and child in America. Essential to good 
education are the recognized principles 
of academic freedom—in particular, the 
principle of free inquiry into and dis- 
cussion of controversial issues by teach- 
ers and students. 
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“We call for the establishment of an 
integrated federal grant-in-aid program 
to build new schools, libraries, raise 
teachers’ and librarians’ salaries, im- 
prove primary and secondary schools, 
and assist municipalities and states to 
establish free colleges. 

“We call for a system 
scholarships, fellowships and cost-of-liv- 
ing grants, free from limitations or 
quotas based on race, creed, color, sex 
or national origin, in order to enable all 
those with necessary qualifications, but 


of federal 





without adequate means of support, to 
obtain higher education in institutions 
of their own choice. 


“We call for a national program of 
adult education in cooperation with 
state and local authorities. 

“We oppose segregation in education 
and support legal action on behalf of 
Negro students and other minorities 
aimed at securing their admission to 
state-supported graduate and _profes- 
sional schools which now exclude them 
by law. 


Jt your senvice! 


ATF proudly presents this staff of consultants to assist 
you with your printing education problems: 


John A. Backus 


Manager 





Became Assistant Manager of ATF Department of 
Education in 1945. Served fourteen years as a 
teacher of printing on the industrial arts, voca- 
tional, and teachers’ college levels. Broad experi- 

ence in industry, as well as in education. 


Milford M. Hamlin 
Assistant Manager 


Representative for the 
Mid-West Territory 





Newest member of the ATF Department of Edu- 
cation. Became a journeyman printer in 1924 and 
has a wide experience in newspaper and job print- § 
ing in the State of California. Since 1939 has 
been instructor of printing on the college level in 
the field of teacher preparation. Served as Lieu- 
tenant Commander in the U. S. Navy during 

World War II. 


Office: 470 East 3rd Street, Los Angeles 13, California 


Graduate engineer with broad experience in in- 
dustry and education. Joined ATF Department ot 
Education in 1926 from the field of school admin- 
istration. Manager of Department of Education 


since 1933, 


E. Burnham Dunton 


Assistant Manager 





Came to ATF from the printing industry in 1905. 
For many years worked in the Engineering De- 
partment where he prepared recommendations and 
Jayouts for many large plants throughout the 
country. Transferred io the Department of Educa- 
tion in 1935. 
Office: 519 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


John T. Porter 


Assistant Manager 
Representative for the 
Pacific Territory 





For many years, school executives and printing teachers have drawn 
on the collective experiences of these four men for counsel and 
advice in planning their printing education programs. You are 
welcome to secure this service without obligation. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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“We call for a Department of Edu- 
cation, Arts and Science, with a secre- 


tary of cabinet rank.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


Superintendents’ Group 
Issues Manifesto 

New York.—A six-point manifesto 
has been issued by forty-three superin- 
tendents of schools from every section 
of the country who had attended an 
intensive three-week conference to 
which they were invited by Teachers 
Coilege, Columbia University. 

The six declaratiens by the superin- 
tendents, who voted to meet again in 
five years to see how many of the prop- 
ositions they personally have put into 
action, are based upon ideas derived 
during the conference from such men 
as Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Elmo 
Roper and Lyman Bryson. 

The points were: (1) every student, 
teacher and patron should be able to 
take part in determining what the ob- 
jectives of education should be and 
what needs to be done to achieve them; 
(2) only the best are good enough to 
teach; (3) classroom teachers of the 
highest caliber will be inventive and 
will develop new and better educational 
practices which must be diffused faster 
than they are at present; (4) education 
must have local significance; (5) con- 
trol of public education must remain 
a local affair in the hands of the people 
themselves, regardless of the financial 
sources which support a given school 
system, and (6) superintendents must 
see in every community that the power 
of education is clearly and widely un- 
derstood and must provide leadership 
in bringing about a working relation- 
ship between the people and their 
schools. 


A.A.S.A. Appoints 
Advisory Council 

WASHINGTON, D.C—Twenty mem- 
bers have been appointed to three-year 
terms on the advisory council of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, according to Worth McClure, 
executive secretary. Another group of 
twenty members is serving terms ex- 
piring in 1949, while a third group is 
serving until 1950. 

New committee members are Walter 
G. Martin, county superintendent of 
schools, Fresno, Calif.; William R. Odell, 
superintendent, Oakland, Calif.; Edgar 
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L. Morphet, -general consultant, state 
department of education, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; John C. DeLaurenti, district super- 
intendent, Highland, Ill.; Earl H. Han- 
son, superintendent, Rock Island, IIL; 
Clark L. Barrow, parish superintendent, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Joseph A. Leonard, 
superintendent, Old Town, Me.; 
O. E. Domian, superintendent, St. Louis 
Park, Minn.; C. M. Luce, superintendent, 
Elko, Nev.; John Milne, superintendent, 
Albuquerque, N.M.; Dr. L. E. Spikes, 


superintendent, Burlington, N.C.; Paul 





C. Bunn, superintendent, Youngstown, Report to the World 


Ohio; Harold S. Vincent, superintend- 
ent, Canton, Ohio; George D. Hann, 
superintendent, Ardmore, Okla.; D. A. 
Emerson, assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction, Salem, Ore.; C. Her- 
man Grosse, superintendent, Erie, Pa.; 
Dr. G. Arthur Stetson, superintendent, 
West Chester, Pa. E. Allen Bateman, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah; Lyman W. 
Bole, superintendent, Springfield, Vt., 


and Jesse L. Goins, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Greater Tutercst WW WEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and posture 


through physical education when girls wear Moore Gym Suits. 


Girls enjoy dressing right for whatever they undertake and with 


these wonderful new Moore suits they’re assured of latest fashion 


as well as comfort and freedom for action. 


Illustrated here is one of many new styles available in a choice 


of colors and Sanforized fabrics. See this and other stunning 


Moore styles shown in the new 16-page booklet, ‘Better Health 


with Moore Gym Suits.” Write for your copy today. 


932 Dakin St. 
Chicago 13, Iltinois 


Gym Dept. 10 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


shlse Makers of Caps and Gowns and Choir Gowns 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—A United States 
Official told a world meeting on public 
education in Geneva that school admin- 
istration in this country has become less 
authoritarian. 

The statement was contained in a re- 
view of educational developments in this 
country read to the eleventh Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education. 

“Over the last decade,” the summary 
report said, “school superintendents and 
principals have tended to become less 
dictatorial and to feel that their primary 
function is to provide group guidance 


| and leadership.” 


The report was compiled by several 


| staff members of the U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation and was presented to the Geneva 
meeting by Dr. Galen Jones, head of te 


_ secondary education division in that 
| office. 


New E.P.C. to Meet 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The new Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association will 
hold its first meeting at N.E.A. head- 
quarters September 24 and 25. 

New members of the commission are 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, school of education, 
New York University; Ruby Anderson, 
Athens, Ga.; James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University; Alonzo G. Grace, 
director, division of educational and 
cultural relations, OMGUS, Berlin; Eu- 
gene H. Herrington, principal, Ebert 
School, Denver, Colo.; Galen Jones, 
U.S. Office of Education; T. R. McCon- 
nell, dean, college of science, literature 
and the arts, University of Minnesota; 
Mae Newman, Huntington, W.Va., 
and George A. Selke, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Montana. 


| Overlooked Again 


| 
} 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—Public school 
administration interests are not repre- 
sented on the US. delegation to the 
third general conference of UNESCO, 
scheduled tentatively at Beirut, Lebanon, 
from October 18 to November 10. 

Delegates are headed by George V. 
Allen, assistant secretary of state. Other 
delegates, named by the White House, 
are Milton S. Eisenhower, chairman of 
the National UNESCO Commission; 
Waldo G. Leland of the American 
Council of Learned Societies; Luther 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, and Anne 
O'Hare McCormick, New York Times 
writer. 

Meanwhile, state department aides say 
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Below: Zone Shower for Swimming Pools 
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Below: Group Shower with Attendant 
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Back in 1923 Powers intro- 

duced the first and original 2 * 
pressure equalizing type water j | 
mixer. 

' Now it offers the SAFEST 


thermostatic water mixer made. 


TYPE H MIXER For exposed 
piping 1” pipe connections. Ca- 
pacity: 6 to 10 gals. per min. at 
45 Ibs. pressure. Dial diam. 314”. 
Mixer for Concealed Piping has 
6” diam. dial. 


Use 
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Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by .- 


ae PRESSURE oz aa TEMPERATURE 


- fluctuations in water supply lines 





















Get the best insurance you can buy for safe comfortable 
showers . . . install POWERS Type H Mixers. They’re modern, 
really safe and non-scald. 

Being thermostatic Powers mixers hold the shower con- 
stantly at whatever temperature the bather selects, regardless 
of temperature or pressure changes . . . two variables in all 
shower installations. 

Powers mixers speed-up bathing. No time or hot and cold 
water is wasted while bathers wait for showers at the right 
temperature. For new installations or when modernizing pres- 
ent showers USE POWERS MIXERS. 


Phone or write our nearest office for Circular H48 
. 3 

CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2754 Greenview Ave. Phone BUckingham 1-7100 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2050 

LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth St. Phone Drexel 2394 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN SO CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Contro/ 
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Install Church Seats now 


Non-inflammable 


Indestructible 


Impervious 


Church Mol-Tex Seats assure 
toilet cleanliness. They assure 
low maintenance costs because 
they never wear out, never need 
replacing. Black or white; sizes 
; and shapes to fit all bowls. 
z Available at better plumbing 
No. 9900 Church Mol-Tex Seat stores everywhere. 
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NEWS... 


that an armed truce in the Palestine 
region may force the UNESCO general 
conference to hold its scheduled sessions 


| in Paris, instead of Beirut, as originally 


planned. 
Collins to Seek N.E.A. Office 
WASHINGTON, D.C—Dr. M. D. 


Collins, state superintendent of schools 
of Georgia, will be a candidate at the 
1949 convention for the presidency of 
che National Education Association for 
the year 1949-50. Dr. Collins has been 
superintendent of Georgia’s schools 
since 1933 and an N.E.A. director from 
Georgia for several years. 


Cut Schooling in Poland 

WARSAW POLAND.—The period of 
normal education in Poland has been 
reduced from twelve to eleven years as 
part of the government's campaign to 
speed youths into productive enterprise. 
The government also has launched a 
program to encourage teachers to join 
political parties, all of which support 
the government, and to indoctrinate 
pupils with the ideas of the present 
regime. 


No Negroes at Oklahoma . 
During Fall Term 

NorMAN, OKLA—There will be no 
Negro students at the University of 
Oklahoma this fall, District Judge Jus- 
tin Hinshaw ruled August 2 in three 
fest cases involving the law school and 
graduate school. 

In denying writs of mandamus the 
judge held that (1) the Langston Uni- 
versity Law School (Negro) at Okla- 
homa City provides freshmen law class 
facilities substantially equal to those of 
the University of Oklahoma, and (2) 
University of Oklahoma officials aid 
not act arbitrarily and illegally in deny- 
ing two applications for admission to 
the graduate school filed on the last 
day of the regular registration period 
in January. 

The Negro students’ attorney gave 
notice in open court that he will appeal 
to the state supreme court. Any -deci- 
sion given there is certain to be appealed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court already has ruled 
on one of the cases, that of Ada Lois 
Sipuel Fisher, who is seeking admission 
to the law school. The court held that 
Oklahoma must provide for Mrs. Fisher 
law school facilities substantially equal 
to those of Oklahoma University. 


Mrs. Fisher has refused to apply for 
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it’s Fireproof! 


That is one of the main reasons why PC Foameglas 


is the permanent insulation 








“THERE is no food for the flames in PC 

Foamglas. Being true glass in cellular 
form, it will not burn. That is why PC 
Foamglas is a positive fire retardant, even 





when installed over inflammable mate- 
rials. 
On the toughest insulating jobs PC 
] Foamglas is helping to maintain desired temperatures, to minimize 
| condensation under roofs, in walls and floors of all sorts of build- 
ings. It is a vapor stop, it withstands humidity, resists fumes and 
acid atmospheres. PC Foamglas is waterproof and verminproof. 
When installed according to our specifications for recommended 
applications, PC Foamglas retains its original insulating efficiency 
current booklets. Check the coupon and send it in today. We shall 
be glad to forward free copies of the booklets you select. Pittsburgh 


Corning Corporation also makes PC Glass Blocks. 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS ... you insulate for good 
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THE MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION of PC Foam- 
glas shows its cellular structure... glass bubbles 
solidified into big, strong, rigid blocks. In the 
millions of cells of glass-enclosed air lies the 
secret of its insulating value. 
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admission at Langston University’s law 
school, established in January. 

The two Negroes who applied for 
admission to the graduate school were 
Mauderie Hancock-Wilson and Helen 
Maxine Holmes. Mrs. Wilson sought 
enrollment in social work, and Miss 
Holmes, in commercial education. 

Langston University, the only Negro 
institution of higher learning in the 
state, offers only undergraduate work. 

Judge Hinshaw’s ruling apparently 
supports the theory of the assistant 


state’s attorney general that the state is 
entitled to reasonable notice and also 
to a reasonable time in which to set up 
facilities requested. 





RESEARCH 





Kansas City Schools 
Being Surveyed 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—A_ complete 
study of the financial organization and 
business management of the local pub- 





Control 


Here’s a Key Control System 


NO LOCK MAINTENANCE 
EXPENSE 
This protective maintenance equip- 
ment eliminates expensive and too 
often unnecessary repairs and replace- 
ments of keys and locks. 


PATTERN KEY 
The heart of the system is the reserve 
pattern key which is never loaned. 
Duplicate keys are made from this 
key which prevents permanent dam- 
age to expensive lock equipment. 
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sible Index k 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR CARE OF KEYS 





Designed for control, for quick filing and instant finding 
of all keys .. . your guarantee of SECURITY, CONVENIENCE and 
PRIVACY. Widely used throughout schools, institutions, hos- 
pitals, industry, government, transportation, communications, 
housing . . . wherever keys are used. | 


‘By looking at the above illustration, 


A Quartee Century of Experience in Key Control Indexing 


300 FOURTH 

INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 9 | 
, wy @i | 

| 


System ~ 


that is no ordinary system. 


VISIBLE — ACCESSIBLE — 
CONVENIENT 


a portion of a System panel, it can be 
seen at a glance that the keys are com- 
petently organized, accessible for in- 
stant finding and easy to return to the 
panel. You will be surprised how 
helpful it will be. 


Write today for 
complete information 





AVE. 


lic schools has been authorized by the 
board of education. 

Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, dean of the 
school of education, University of Wis- 
consin, is director of the survey staff. 
Other members are Harold Akerly, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of business affairs, Rochester, 
N.Y., and Dr. Glen Eye and Dr. Russell 
T. Gregg of the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Education. 

Goal of the survey is the best in 
financial and business organizatica for 
the Kansas City schools so that com- 
plete public confidence and support 
may be continued and expanded. 

The survey began in August; a con- 
cluding report is scheduled for this 
month. 


“Your School District’ 
Is Latest Report 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Immediate re- 
organization of school districts through- 
out the United States is imperative now. 

This is the “unavoidable conclusion” 
of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization. Its report, “Your 
School District,’ was published last 
month by the rural education depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The commission found that school 
districts in America “are too many, too 
small, and too anemic.” Thousands of 
districts today operate schools for fewer 
than ten pupils—many for five pupils 
and even for one. Some school districts 
operate no school. In some of these, 
where there are no pupils, the district 
acts as a screen for taxdodging. In 
others, the pupils are sent to schools out- 
side the district, over which parents have 
no control. 

“Thus local control—often the excuse 
for maintaining small districts—van- 
ishes,” says the commission. 

The commission looked closely at the 
reorganization experiences of Arkansas, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, New York, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia. In each in- 
stance, some measure of better schooling 
was, or is being, achieved as a result of 
reorganization. 

To get action, each state must first set 
up a statewide body to study and plan 
ways for the reorganization of school 
districts, the commission concludes. 
Later, local committees must be created 
for the same purpose. However, the leg- 
islature must enact laws to speed and to 
help reorganization. These laws, the 
commission believes, should either (1) 
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Individual calculations are 
“remembered” here; their net 
result appears automatically. 
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THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET 






The result of each calculation 
appears here—can instantly be 
transferred to the “memory” dial. 






One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty _ give you the net result with no refiguring, 
suggests that something pretty exciting has no pencil-work. 


h d in the field of figures. 
appened in gu And what this new Burroughs Calculator 


ie 
It has... and Burroughs did it! that remembers can do to speed office work, 
You're looking at a lightning fast electric _cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your 
calculator with a bxi/t-in memory ...a _ Burroughs representative is mighty anxious 


Burroughs Calculator that stores the results to put the machine through its paces in 
of individual calculations in its exclusive —_ your own office, on your own work. 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 

results is there in the rear dials, ready to Give him a chance; it will open your eyes! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


roughs Calculators 


EASIER TO LEARN” FASTER YO OPERATE 
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create the local school administrative 
unit; (2) authorize formation of new 
districts when voted upon by local cit- 
izens, or (3) delegate authority to re- 
organize districts to local boards of edu- 
cation. 


Texas Has Community Lab 
AUSTIN, TEX. — Relationships be- 
tween school and community formed 
the basis of an intensive University of 
Texas laboratory course this summer. 
Things the school can do for the com- 


Bargain 


munity and the community can do for 
the school were studied. Each of the 
thirty participants also worked on a 
specific activity to be carried out in his 
own school this fall. 


To Survey Schools 
of Puerto Rico 


New YorK.—Teachers College, Co- 
lumia University, will undertake a com- 
prehensive, yearlong survey of the edu- 
cation system of Puerto Rico, beginning 
this month. ; 


Smiles ! 
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The planning committee of the sur- 
vey will go to Puerto Rico this month 
to make a preliminary investigation of 
educational problems. Members of the 
committee are Dr. Gordon N. Macken- 
zie, director of the undertaking; Dr. 
Willard S. Elsbree, executive officer of 
the Teachers College Institute of Field 
Studies, and Associate Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell. 

Puerto Ricans are eager to modernize 
their school systems, Dr. Mackenzie ex- 
plained. Teachers College personnel 
will work with Puerto Rican teachers 
and administrators to analyze the is- 
land’s system of education and to plan 
a program for the future. 

The survey staff is composed of Ruth 
Cunningham, specialist in the relation 
of child growth and development to the 
curriculum; Florence B. Stratemeyer and 
Alice B. Miel, experts on elementary 
school education; William B. Feather- 
stone, authority on secondary school 
curriculums; Hamden L. Forkner, head 
of the department of business and voca- 
tional education at Teachers College, 
and Aileen T. Kitchin, specialist in 
language problems. Marcella B. Lawler 
will assist the director aud participate 
in the study of secondary schools. 

A written report containing the find- 
ings, and specific recommendations of 
Teachers College will be completed not 
later than July 1, 1949. 


Classics for Peace 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Translation 
of worldwide classics is one UNESCO 
project which has made progress during 
the last year, the U.S. State Department 
says. 

First question confronting UNESCO 


Was an- 





specialists—what is a classic? 
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swered as follows: 
“Any work, in whatever intellectual 
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Teacher appreciation—every teaching day . . . 


cee only * $8.25 


The Nyco Display Rail saves the finish 
on walls and moldings. Makes it easy 
to hang maps and pin pictures. Made 
of 18 gauge steel, bright zine finish. 
Screw holes have brass, counter-sunk 
collars. Available in 3, 4, 5 and 6 foot 








lengths. Equip one room as a test. 
a 
3333 Chicago 18, 
Elston Ave. Illinois, 
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*20' of map rail with 6 
sliding hooks 





Memo fo Secretary 


Please order from A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 18, 


Illinois: 


20 feet, Na, 90........ Display Rail with 


6 hooks... $8.25. 


Ask that the package be addressed 
to my personal attention. 


Signed 











ligion, education) which is deemed rep- 
resentative of a culture or a nation and 
which remains as a landmark in the 
cultural history of mankind.” 

Next, a special group met in Paris 
and decided that each UNESCO country 
is to set up a special group which will 
build up a list of 100 of the world’s 
great books published before 1900. The 
books will be translated in as many 
languages as possible under UNESCO 
guidance. UNESCO will not publish or 
distribute them. 

Australia, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom have already submitted the 
100 “bests.” 
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20 New Ditto Workbooks For Liquid Duplicators 


Compiled by eminent authorities in education, 
these new Ditto Workbooks will increase student 
interest—save you hours of classroom time and 
night work. Each page will produce 200 and more 
copies on any liquid-type machine. Send for 
samples. Check coupon at right. 
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You'll appreciate the D-15 for its many time-saving 
uses. This amazing, liquid-type duplicator copies any- 
thing written, printed, typed, or drawn... 140 copies 
a minute...up to 4 colors in one operation. Without 
the aid of stencils or mats, you can make 300 and 
more copies from one master . . . file and reuse it if 
necessary. Progressive teachers everywhere are using 
the D-15 to make copies of examinations, lessons, 
maps, posters, bulletins ... using pages from Ditto 
Workbooks to reproduce lesson sheets and tests. 
You will agree that here is a method to simplify 
teaching, make learning easier for the pupil. Clip 
and mail the coupon below for more information 
or a demonstration! 


“TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


DITTO, INC., 627 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


mee ee CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 272727 3722?72228 
DITTO, Inc. 627 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 

CD Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 

0 Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
(Note: These will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 


0 Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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“The boss bought one of those new 
HILD Floor Machines with all the special 
attachments. I can use it to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind any 
floor in the place. 

“What I really like about the machine 
is the time it saves. Now I can get around 
to do ALL the jobs that need doing. It’s 
easy because the machine moves so fast. 
And then, too, the brush attachment for 
scrubbing makes a big difference. They call 
it a Shower-feed Brush. It showers an even 
spray of soap solution onto the floor 
beneath the entire area of the brush. This 
provides a larger area of suds action... 
And this speeds up the scrub- 


instantly. 
bing job. 

“And the machine is so easy to operate 
that you don’t get half as tired. That's 
because the HILD Machine is self-pro- | 
pelled and action-balanced. 

“But it’s not only that the job is easier. 
It’s a real satisfaction to do a job well. And 
this machine does just that. Yessir! I’m | 
sold on LD. And I’m sold on my job | 
now, too.” 
Write today for | 
FREE circular. 


HILD FLOOR 


Machine Co. 


Dept. SC-9 
1313 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 











MEETINGS 





Business Officials to 
Watch Television Use 

St. LouIs.—The use of television in 
education will be demonstrated here 
Tuesday evening, October 12, at the 


| 1948 convention of the Association of 


School Business Officials. Radio Corpo- 


ration of America, in cooperation with 
|the radio stations and dealers in St. 


Louis, will present the demonstration. 
The convention is scheduled for Oc- 


|tober 10 to 14. Among its highlights 


will be divisional meetings the morning 
of October 12 on the subjects of pur- 
chasing methods in larger cities, after- 
school use of school buildings, business 
management in smaller cities, and non- 


teaching pension systems. 


That afternoon the schedule lists 
round tables on nonteaching personnel 
administration, prevention of fire haz- 
ards and fires, problems of administra- 


tion in larger cities, problems of the 


clerk-treasurer and secretary in smaller 


| cities, financing new school construc- 


tion and its costs, and comparative wage 
scales for school custodian and engin- 
eering services in various sections of 
the country. 

Speakers the morning of October 13 
will be N. E. Viles, specialist for 


|school plant management, U.S. Office 


of Education; Dr. T. C. Holy, director 
of the bureau of educational research, 
Ohio State University, and Dr. W. D. 


| McClurkin, professor of school adminis- 


tration, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Scheduled for that afternoon are divi- 
sional meetings on these subjects: plan- 
ning and construction of school build- 
ings, accounting methods and financ- 


‘ing in school administration, and 
| safety methods and practices applying 
|to schools. 


The October 13 evening program will 


be devoted to round tables on account- 
ing, auditing, long-term financial plan- 


ning and extracurricular accounting; 
| proposed new standards of lighting, as 

set up by the American Illuminating 
Society; maintenance problems; busi- 
ness literature, and appraisal of build- 


ings for fire insurance purposes. 


The morning of October 14 two 
papers will be read: “The Growth of 
School Transportation” by Dr. E. Glenn 
Featherston, specialist in pupil trans- 
portation, U.S. Office of Education, and 


“Public Relations in School Board Busi- 


ness” by Dr. Calvin Grieder, professor 


OLD 
FAITHFUL 
PRODUCTS: 


4 


Good tools for good work! The 
| OLD FAITHFUL trademark is 
your assurance of the best school 
products you can buy. Tested 
and proved by years of satisfac- 
tory experience, they have always 
been leaders in the educational 


field. 














Hygieia Forsyte affords sight protec- 
tion. This crayon contains the exact tint 
of yellow that Sight-Protective experts 
agree focuses more exactly on the eye 
nerve layer than white or any other 
color. Forsyte contains the smoothness, 
strength, ease of erasing and cleanli- 
ness for which Hygieia is famous. Sup- 
plied in round sticks, medium grade 
of hardness. 


Always specify 
OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 

CRAYONEX PRANG 
Wax Crayons Water Colors 
CRAYOGRAPH PRANG 
Pressed Crayons Tempera Colors 
SKETCHO PRANG 
Oil Sticks Textile Colors 
HYGIEIA PASTELLO 
Dustiess Chalks Pastel Crayons 
AMBRITE PAYONS 


Colored Chalks Painting Crayons 
Milo Modeling Material 
NEW ART EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS 








\MERICAN CRAYON company 4 
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You get a chance 
to choose... 





N heating equipment and plumbing fixtures, we hold neo brief 

for any particular type or style of product. Our one aim is make 
available to you the right products for the special needs of 
schools. We play no favorites. 

Take heating. We make boilers and radiators and convectors. 
We make heating equipment that burns gas. And oil. And coai. 
And whatever its type or capacity, each unit is made to give the 
best service possible. 

Take plumbing. We make fixtures in sizes and styles to fit the 
specialized needs for any school . . . from kindergarten depart- 
ment to teachers’ lounge. 

You see? From the complete American-Standard line of heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures you can select exactly the 
right product to meet your particular need. 

In a word, when you buy American-Standard, you get a chance 
to choose. That's another reason why American-Standard is “First 
in Heating and Plumbing.” 

Your Designing Architect and Engineer or your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor will gladly help you choose the American- 
Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures best suited 
to your specific needs. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American-Stardard 


H SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 











NEWS... 


of school administration, University of 
Colorado. 

In the afternoon maintenance of 
school buildings and grounds and school 
cafeteria operation under high prices 
will be discussed. 

Speaker at the closing banquet the 
evening of October 14 will be Dr. Os- 
car Johnson, pastor of the Third Baptist 
Church in St. Louis. The president of the 
St. Louis board of education, Dr. John- 
son, is now traveling in Sweden and 
other European countries. 





Safety Congress Will 
Stress School Plans 


CHICAGO.—"Conservation of Life— 
a Challenge to the Schools” will be the 
keynote address at the school and col- 
lege sessions of the National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held in 
Chicago, October 18 to 22. 

A symposium on meeting the chal- 
lenge will follow the speech by John 
Bugas, personnel director of the Ford 
Motor Company, at the opening session 


EACHING is EASIER 
: Students Learn Faster! 
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maps, each 44"x32", are brilliantly litho- 
graphed in full color. Cartography and 
editing by Professors Raisz of Harvard 
and Morrison of Ohio University. 
Immediate delivery. Send today for full 
information about NO RISK plan of . 


purchase. 














Classroom instruction is simplified, made 
more meaningful with Modern’s Com- 


prehensive Social Studies Map Sets. 37 
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October 18. That evening there will be 
a group meeting of safety education 
supervisors. 

The morning and afternoon of Octo- 
ber 19, the elementary school committee 
will conduct a group meeting on how 
to teach safety at the elementary level. 
A group meeting on driver education 
and training also will be held that after- 
noon. 

On October 20 there will be group 
meetings on marshaling faculty and stu- 
dent forces for a complete high school 
safety program and on safety in voca- 
tional education. 

The program for October 21 includes 
group meetings on safety education for 
prospective teachers and on driver edu- 
cation and training. That afternoon the 
conference of organizations interested 
in safety education will sponsor a gen- 
eral session. 





HEALTH, SAFETY 


Ear Defects Are Pointed Out 

PHILADELPHIA.—Four million Amer- 
ican children have ear defects that may 
affect their school work now and will 
lead to varying degrees of deafness in 
later life, Dr. Samuel J. Crowe of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School warned in the 
August 14 Saturday Evening Post. 

To combat deafness and to improve 
the hearing of children, Dr. Crowe ad- 
vocates annual hearing tests as a part 
of regular physical examinations in the 
schools. 

He examined 1365 Baltimore chil- 
dren 8 to 13 years old in the late 1930's; 
nearly 40 per cent had symptoms of 
deafness in the middle-tones, the range 
of ordinary conversation. 

Treatment by radon was given 209 
of the affected children, with results 
that convinced Dr. Crowe bad middle- 
ear conditions can be improved readily 
if they are not neglected too long. How- 
ever, irradiation is not a treatment for 
deafness but for the conditions that 
cause deafness. 





Wisconsin Gets Driver Honor 

NEW YORK.—The state of Wiscon- 
sin has received a 1948 superior award 
for achievement in high school driver 
education. The award was presented 


by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies in recognition of 


more than 50 per cent of Wisconsin’s 
high schools’ having enrolled more than 
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V. C. ARNSPIGER 


Executive Vice President 


Public School Teacher, High School Teacher, Principal, 
Superintendent: Texas and Oklahoma (1917-1929); 
ERPI Classroom Films, Director of Research {1929- 
1937), V. P. (1937-1943); EBF, Executive V. P. 
(1943-); Ph. D., Columbia University (19339; Sum- 
mer Faculty, Columbia University (1933-1941) and 
University of Wisconsin (1943-1945). 





MELVIN BRODSHAUG 
Vice President 
in Charge of Research 


Principal, North Dakota (1923-1925), 
dent (1925-1928); M.A. 





Superinten- 
University of Chicago 
(1927); Ph. D., Columbia University (1931);, ERPI 


Classroom Films, Research Associate (1930-1937), 
Director of Research (1937-1945); EBF, Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Research (1945-); Lecture Series: 
Syracuse University (1938); University of British 
Columbia (1940); Columbia University (1946). 


JAMES A. BRILL 

Vice President 

in Charge of Production 

Musician, Lyceum and Chautauqua Bureaus (1910- 

1914); Reporter and Feature Writer (1914-1916); 

Military service, 42nd Div. AEF (1917-1919); Uni- 

versity instructor in arte (1919-1920); Oklahoma 

Schools, Dir. of Music (1920-1930); In charge of 

production, ERPI and EBF (1930-); M.A. Columbia 
University (1933). 


You have a right to know the creators of classroom 


films... just as you know the authors of textbooks. 


Who are they? 





It takes more 

than writers 

and directors 

to create 

true teaching films... 
it 

takes 

educators ! 


then, working with other educators, they have con- 
sistently led the way to finer teaching films through im- 
proved research, production and teaching techniques. 


Together these three have helped countless other 





What are their qualifications? 


Are they educators... or merely script writers, di- 


rectors and photographers? 


EBFilms are made only by ex perienced teachers...men 
outstanding in academic and in motion picture circles. 

V. C. Arnspiger, Ph. D., and his EBFilms associates, 
Melvin Brodshaug, Ph. D., and James A. Brill, M.A., 
actually pioneered the first classroom sound films in 


1929. But they were already successful teachers. Since 


teachers in their profession of building better, abler 
citizens out of millions of the world’s children. Aided 
by a skilled staff of experienced educators, these three 
still leave their unique educational impress on every 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Film. 

Is it any wonder chat leading educators everywhere 
acknowledge EBFilms as the standard for authentic, 


effective teaching motion pictures? 


Ct Sea77 Pie Key- 


President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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NEWS... 


50 per cent of their eligible students in 
a safe driving course. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Schools Should Follow 
Moving Vans 

DENVER.—During the last 18 years 
of its most vigorous growth, this city 
has provided but three schools and 
three additions, the board of education 
here reminded its citizens recently. 








“Schools Must Follow the Moving 
Vans,” one brochure explains. In read- 
able statistical format, it points out that 
school building had kept pace with 
population growth from 1880 to 1930. 
Public utilities and transportation have 
been made available to new residential 
areas, but “moving vans have left the 
schools far behind.” 

Supporting this assertion is another 
illustrated folder, “It Makes a Differ- 
ence to Them . . . Does It Matter to 
You?” Of a 48,000 school population, 


PROTECT SCHOOL SECTIONS FROM WANDERERS 


STOP WORRYING ABOUT VALUABLE EQUIPMENT 
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ACORN FOLDING CORRIDOR GATES 


Chemistry labs and home economics departments 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: 


Artchitects are invited 
to send for special blue- 
prints or other detailed 
folding gate problems. 
State conditions as fully 
as possible so that the 
most practical assistance 


may be rendered, tion. 


are two of the many vulnerable points that need | 
protection in the school that is used for after-hour 
activities. Expensive equipment can be given com- 
plete protection with Acorn Gates placed at stra- 
tegic points. They may be installed’ without altera- 
tion of existing interiors. Recessed cabinet types 
available for new buildings or remodeled construc- 
Positive, tamper-proof locking mechanism. 


Fold out of the way when not in use. 











5912 LOWE AVENUE 


See our ad in SWEET’S Catalog 17/16 | 


ACORN wire anp IRON WorKs” 


e CHICAGO 21, one 





28,000 enjoy most of the features of a 
good school. The other 20,000 do with- 
out libraries, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds or suitable buildings, or a 
combination of these. 

The reports were prepared by the 
board of education and by Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, superintendent. 


Rises for Superintendents Smaller 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Salary increases for 
superintendents in Michigan have 
trailed classroom teachers’ during the 
last nine years. A study completed re- 
cently shows that the state’s teachers 
fared from 28 to 41 per cent better 
than did the administrators, from 1939 
through the current year. The study was 
made by a committee of three South- 
eastern Michigan schoolmen. 


Children Are Lecturers 

NEW YoORK.—High school children 
are lecturers on atomic energy at this 
city’s Golden Anniversary Exposition. 

Standing on platforms, they do every- 
thing from explaining radium cancer 
treatment to transmuting silver dimes 
into cadmium. 

About thirty of the children, drawn 
from a pool of 250 students in city 
schools, are on the job at a time. 


What Parents Think 
About Schooling 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Six out of ten 
persons in the United States think chil- 
dren now are getting a better schooling 
than their fathers ard mothers did, ac- 
cording to a recent Gallup poll. 

The English, Canadians and Austral- 
ians have an even stronger feeling that 
education is better today than when 
they went to school. But citizens of the 
Scandinavian countries, Holland, Italy 
and France are more inclined to be 
pessimistic about the progress made by 
their educational systems. 

Americans’ criticisms of education 
today were similar to those made in 
other countries. In order of frequency 
mention, these were their complaints: 
(1) lack of discipline and of funda- 
mental character training; (2) criticism 
of subjects taught and their presenta- 
tion; (3) criticism of parents for lack 
of interest and control; (4) too many 
extracurricular activities; (5) schools 
inadequate and overcrowded and text- 
books old; (6) criticism of .teacher 
qualifications, shortages and compe- 
tency, and (7) teachers underpaid. 
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The Photographer Gives Us A Lighting Lesson 


The sharply shadowed photo at the right could have 
been taken in any of a thousand poorly lighted Ameri- 
can schoolrooms. But the photo at the left might 
well have been taken in a glare-free, shadow-free 
coordinated classroom, where the various elements 
affecting the total visual environment had been brought 


into balance. 


It is now generally recognized that the coordinated 
classroom concept is the answer to good classroom 
lighting, and we are proud to say that Wakefield 
finely engineered lighting equipment has played an 


important role in its development. 


Clakegilil Over-ALL Lighting 
2 


THE COMMODORE 
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In classrooms where wall, ceiling, floor and chalk- 
board color; daylight control; design, color and angle 
of desks—have all been coordinated, it has been found 
that the Wakefield Star, the Wakefield Commodore 
and the Wakefield Grenadier II are providing a 
quality and a quantity of illumination contributing 
remarkably to an environment in which seeing is 


relatively effortless. 


Wakefield engineers have valuable data and informa- 
tion to assist you with your classroom lighting 
problems. Write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 


pany, Vermilion, Ohio. 


WAKEFIELD 





BASIC CLASSROOM TOOL 
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NEWS... 


Scholarships for Adult Study 

CLEVELAND.—tThirty Cleveland 
adults will receive scholarships for part- 
time study at Cleveland College, down- 
town center of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, this fall. The college believes 
this is the first time scholarships have 
been awarded by any institution to 
adults for undergraduate work. 

A citywide contest was held to deter- 
mine the winners. Contestants were se- 
lected on the basis of 500 word letters 
to the counselor on admissions on the 


subject, “Why I Wish to Attend Cleve- 
land College.” 


Teacher Knows How 


New YorRK.—A school teacher won 
police praise for freeing a 2-year-old 
girl caught between bars in an iron 
grille fence in the Bronx after efforts to 
spread the bars apart with a crowbar 
and a jack failed. 

The teacher, Mrs. Lee Witt, asked 
two persons in the crowd around the 
girl to help her. One lifted the child 


Educators ... this new duplicator 





will solve your copy problems! 
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No wonder more schools are using 
Copy-rite LIQUID DUPLICATORS 
for tests, maps, examinations, seat 
work material and bulletins of all 
kinds, 

The secret is in Copy-rite’s simplicity 
of operation. Anyone can turn out 
clear, clean copies of anything written, 
drawn, printed or typed. In one to 
four colors, any size from post card 
to 9”x14", 
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land st. * Supply Co, 


No careful supervision is necessary 

as the Copy-rite is fool-proof. A few 

minutes of instruction to any pupil 

and your copy worries are over. 

... And the Copy-rite is economical 

too—you use no stencils, gelatin, rib- 

bons, type or ink. Let us show you 

why a Copy-rite will solve your copy | 

problems. | 
| 
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slightly from behind whilc the other 
supported the child’s head. Then Mrs. 
Witt eased the girl’s left shoulder and 
arm through the six-inch opening be- 
tween the bars. 


Miss Ritchie Resigns Post 

Kathryn E. Ritchie, for four years 
assistant editor of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, resigned her post recently to 
take a year for travel and relaxation. 
Miss Ritchie has been a successful free 
lance writer for some years and will 
probably not return to work in a pub- 
lication office. 

Dolores E. Henning, journalism grad- 
uate of Drake University, and with a 
new master’s degree in journalism from 
the University of Iowa, has taken over 
Miss Ritchie's desk. Miss Henning is 
both a Phi Beta Kappa and a Theta 
Sigma Phi (journalism honorary). 


Decries Federal Aid 

CHICAGO.—Federal aid to schools “is 
a gamble with man’s greatest blessing 
simply because it would be a short cut 
to a solution,” J. B. Converse of Mo- 
bile, Ala., warned the education com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce last month. 

Mr. Converse is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which reiterated its belief in 
state and local support of schools at a 
two-day meeting. 

“We cannot know the end if federal 
aid to education becomes the law,” Mr. 
Converse said. “While the _ route 
through state and local support may be 
longer, we know it is safe, we know our 
destination, and we know that freedom 
and the dignity of the individual will 
be preserved.” 





TEACHER TRAINING 





Ohio State Recruits 
Education Students 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. — A campaign 
aimed at recruiting new members to 
the ranks of the teaching profession is 
being conducted by a special committee 
of Ohio State University’s college of 
education. 

The university has established 88 
four-year tuition scholarships in ele- 
mentary education, available to quali- 
fied students in every county of the 
state. It also has published an attractive 
pamphlet called “Look Into Teaching.” 

The committee’s work is not designed 
to increase the number of students in 
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Huge Visual Patterns 
for Your Students 






~~’ SLIDEFILMS 


and 
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PICTURES 


Produced by experienced technicians with the guidance of well-qualified 
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classroom teachers and curriculum experts, Jam Handy slidefilms are good class- 
room teaching tools. 

The discussional, or reading type of slidefilm presents ideas quickly and 
clearly—and in a way that stimulates the student's interest. 

From kindergarten through high school, students grasp every subject more 
quickly and remember it longer if it is shown to them in pictorial form. Because 
Slidefilms and Motion Pictures make the subject live and breathe, they remember. 
Visual memory is added to that of the spoken word. 


Write for Jam Handy Films or for information about these helps. 
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the already bulging classrooms of Ohio 
State University. Sole purpose of the 
project, committee spokesmen say, is 
to recruit likely prospects to meet the 
alarming shortage of America’s teachers. 


Gives Degrees in Counseling 
AUSTIN, TEX.—Because of the in- 
creasing trend toward employment of 
counselors in schools, colleges and youth- 
serving organizations, the University of 
Texas is now offering three graduate 


degree plans emphasizing counseling. 
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Students may work for degrees of 
master of education with a major in 
educational psychology, master of edu- 
cation with a major in education, and 
master of arts. Candidates for doctors’ 
degrees may take major or minor work 
in educational psychology with empha- 
sis upon counseling. 


Teacher Preparation Faulty? 

STANFORD, CALIF.—Education today 
is not placing enough emphasis on the 
preparation of teachers, Dr. Edgar E. 


HUNTINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


FLOOR-SAN* 


IT’S SAFE ON ALL FLOORS 


LET YOUR Huntington salesman help solve your cleaning 
problems. He will save you time and money. Take floors, for in- 
stance. Until Floor-San was developed, you had to keep three or 
four cleansers on hand all of the time... and instruct each new 
man on how to treat your costly floors. Now you can use just 
ONE cleaning compound... Floor-San. It’s safe on all floors. 


Write Department S-2 for sample and prices to 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON ° INDIANA 
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Robinson, executive head of Stanford 
University’s history department, said at 
a two-day August conference on the 
teaching of American history. 

The professor pointed out that the 
profession of nine-tenths of the men 
and women taking graduate work is 
not research but teaching; however, the 
universities are training them for re- 
search. 

As a scholar, Dr. Robinson said, the 
teacher “should resent the instrusion 
of every outside interest, representatives 
of special interest groups, of patriotic 
societies of ancient lineage, of govern- 
ment inquisitorial bodies.... He... 
should deal directly and drastically with 
those of his own profession who violate 
the basic guide for teaching—absolute 
devotion to subject matter. There is no 
place in teaching for the propagandist!” 


Oklahoma Aids Science Teachers 
NORMAN, OKLA.—A new service for 
public school teachers of science was 
established recently by the University 
of Oklahoma. It was planned through 
a university-wide advisory committee 
and administered through the extension 
division. 
The facilities now 


provided for 


| teachers include technical reference and 


consultant service in science and educa- 
tion; speakers’ services in science areas; 
loan libraries of science textbooks, work- 
books and courses of study; a monthly 
bulletin of science teaching and science 


| club information in Oklahoma, and a 


weekly popular science radio program 
presented by the university's radio sta- 


| tion. Additional activities will be added 


during this school year. 





BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT 





Foundation Soil Drained 


AUSTIN TEX.—Testing a method of 


| preventing building settlement by re- 


moving water frora foundation soil be- 
fore construction begins is a project of 
the University of Texas’ bureau of en- 
gineering research. 

Buildings settle because their weight 


| pushes water out of foundation soil, 
| pressing it down. The bureau plan is 
| to drain water out before building be- 
| gins by running electric current through 


the soil. 

Laboratory experiments have been 
successful, but considerable work and 
testing must be done before the final 
value of the method will be known. 
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mistaken ideas 


Conditioning in Schools 





mistake #1 THAT SOUND CONDITIONING IS A LUXURY... 


The fact is: Hundreds of schools across the country have 
proved that, far from being a luxury, Acousti-Celotex 
sound conditioning is a sound investment... . 

because it sharpens classroom attention, improves 
discipline, and is welcomed enthusiastically by teachers. 


mistake #2 THAT SOUND CONDITIONING iS EXPENSIVE... 


The fact is: Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning can be 
installed a room at a time to meet the limits of 

any budget. Many schools start with a bandroom, 
gymnasium, or cafeteria—and gradually extend the 
benefits of quiet to corridors and classrooms. Such a plan 
distributes the cost of the improvement and converts 

the school in a few years into a modern teaching plant. 


mistake #3 THAT OLD BUILDINGS CANNOT BE 
SOUND-CONDITIONED... 


The fact is: Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning can be 
installed as easily in existing school buildings as in 
new structures. Incidentally, more schools, old and new, 
have been sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex* 
products than with any other material. 


YOU ARE OFFERED, without cost or obligation, 
a complete analysis of the noise problem in your 
own school by a trained sound technician —‘your 
nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 
His judgment gives you the benefit of the accumulated skill 
of a quarter century in sound conditioning . . . and 
experience in installing millions of square feet of 
Acousti-Celotex products. Write us today for the name of 
your nearest distributor in the United States or Canada. 


Sound conditioning is a sound investment. wal 


3. U.S. PAT. OFF 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS eee 


Donables for Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Army, air 
force, and navy officers in installations 
all over the country now have in their 
hands instructions to begin searching 
for excess property useful to schools. 

The instructions were issued under 
the new surplus property donations law 
(P.L. 889). Once excess property is 
spotted, the military installations are 
instructed to list it and to turn over 
the schedules to state educational agen- 
cies for surplus property. 








With the expiration of the War 
Assets Administration on February 28, 
the state agencies for surplus property 
will become the principal sources of 
government war surplus for schools and 
colleges. 


Building Program Under Way 
TERREBONNE, LA. — Three new 
schools are under construction here, 
and three other schools are being en- 
larged. The total program will cost 


$700,000. 





are accommodated efficiently in this Sheldon 
planned and Sheldon furnished Science Room. 


In this multi-purpose table Sheldon has incorporated all 
features necessary to serve the four high school science courses 

. .a table built to withstand long, hard usage. It is a table 
built to instructors’ specifications — evidence of Sheldon’s 
close cooperation with the nation’s schools to supply furnish- 
ings in keeping with modern trends in education. 









& COMPANY 


PENS J-124 SCIENCE TABLES 
HFOR 30 STUDENTS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, 
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COMING EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 
13-17. American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D.C. 
26-Oct. 1. National Recreation Association, 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neh. 
30-Oct. 2. National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Milwaukee. 


OCTOBER 


3-8. National School Bus Conference, Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va. 

4. Rural School Charter Day. 

4-6. Council of School Superintendents of 
the State of New York, Saranac Inn, Saranac, 
NY. 

4-9. Association of California Public 
School Superintendents, Long Beach. 

5-9. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, San Francisco. 

7-9. Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

10-14. Association of School Business Of- 
ficials, St. Louis. 

18-22. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

22. Georgia Administrators Association, 
Atlanta. 

26-29. National Conference for State and 
City Directors of Adult Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

28, 29. Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond. 

28, 29. East Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

28, 29. Minnesota Education Association, 
St. Paul. 





NOVEMBER 

7-13. American Education Week. 

10-12. Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock. 
* 15-17. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., Chicago. 

19-20. School Food Service Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

25-27. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago. 

25-27. National Council for the Social 
Studies, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 

13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New York City. 

20-23. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators regional conference, San Fran- 
cisco. 

26-Mar. 2. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Chicago. 

27-Mar. 2. A.A.S.A. regional ‘conference, 
St. Louis. 

28-Mar. 2 Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., St. Louis 

MARCH 

27-30. A.A.S.A. regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 

31-April 2. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

APRIL 

4-7. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 

13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

19-22. Convention of American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston. 
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When 


you Modernize 
...plan for 


low maintenance 
with CRANE 
school plumbing 

















C-9268 Corridor 
Fountain 








7-87 Correcto Urinal 


In bringing school washrooms up to date, keep an eye on the 
years ahead. Whether you plan a complete, new installation, 
or just a few additions, choose plumbing you know will /ast— 
with a minimum of upkeep. 

You’re sure with Crane. In schools, as in the home, Crane is 
the most wanted of all plumbing brands. That comes of proved 
dependability through years of hard school usage. Crane fix- 
tures are tough—one reason they cost less to maintain. 

Easy replacement is another. Take Crane Dial-ese faucets, the 
new faucets that even the smallest fingers can work with ease. 
To renew a Dial-ese unit, you just slip out the old cartridge and 
slip in the new—one cartridge unit fits all Crane Dia/-ese faucets. 

Easy cleaning? A daily once-over with a damp cloth brings 
out all the gleaming luster of Crane school fixtures. 

You'll find these low-maintenance fixtures in a size and style 
to meet every plumbing need—whether for grade, junior, or 
high schools. See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing 
contractor for full information when you plan a new installa- 
tion or modernize your present facilities. 
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3-468 Lowall Closet 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES * FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 

Handbook for County Superintendents. Pre- 
pared by North Dakota county superintendents, 
institutions of higher learning and State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Bismarck, N. D. 
Section III, “School Officers,’’ reprinted as four- 
page leaflet for school boards of the state. Pp. 
28. 

Some Measures to Evaluate Loss in the School 
Population. Bulletin 74, Research Circular No. 
12. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Report of Survey of Certificated Employees in 
California Public Schools, 1946-47. Prepared by 
Bureau of Education Research, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 
Pp. 90. 
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YOUNG LADY... 


HYLOPLATE LITE 


world’s finest chalkboard. 


For the Child's Sake— 
Select Hyloplate Lite Site 





DON’T ERASE THAT 


SITE Chalkboard does 
mean lighter and brighter classrooms—to thou- 
sands of school children and their teachers. 


Hyloplate Lite Site is a refreshing and eye- 
pleasing green chalkboard that brings beauty 
and brightness to your classroom. Lite Site gives 


its pleasant brightness back to the room to pro- 
vide proper distribution of classroom light and 
aid in better seeing. Yes, Lite Site will make 
your classroom lighter and brighter—a more 
pleasant place to live and work in. 


For Cushioned, Effortless Writing 


Lite Site is that grand old chalkboard Hyloplate 
in a new, eye-appealing color. Lite Site has the 
superb Hyloplate writing surface for effortless, 
cushioned writing and easy complete erasing. 


Hyloplate Lite Site is built to the same rigid 
specifications which have made Hyloplate the 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
A Report on Community Organization and 
Adult Education. Prepared by the committee 
on community organization of the American 
Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120th 
St., New York 27. Pp. 59. 50 cents. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Report for Toms River, 


N. J. Review prepared by Dr. Edgar M. Finck, 
retiring supervising principal. Many illustra- 
tions. Pp. 151. $1. 

AUDIO-VISUAL 


A Partial List of 16 mm. Film Libraries. 
(Mimeographed.) Compiled by Visual Aids Sec- 


HYLOPLATE Lie Lie * | 


THE RESTFUL REFRESHING GREEN CHALKBOARD | 


Vessrooms Xég 






WRITE FOR 
THIS FOLDER 


A copy of our new and illus- 
trated Lite Site folder is yours 
for the asking. Tells you all 
about lighter, brighter Lite 
Site. Address Dept. NS-I8. 


*HYLOPLATE AND LITE SITE ARE WEBER COSTELLO CO. TRADE-MARKS 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
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Chicago Heights, 


Illinois 





Security 


tion, Office of Education, Federal 
Free. 


Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 28. 


CURRICULUM 

Our Air Age. Unit III: Navigation and 
Meteorology for Air World Geography. Pp. 33. 
Unit IV: Vocational Problems and Aviation. 


Pp. 28. Unit V: National and International 
Aspects of Aviation. Pp. 32. Prepared by the 
staff of the Bureau of Aviation Education, 


California State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

School Days. Sugestions for Daily Programs 
in Maine Elementary Schools. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 6, Division of Curriculum and In- 
struction, State Department of Education. Au- 
gusta, Me. Pp. 149. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Current Trends in Higher Education, 1948. 
Edited by Ralph W. McDonald and James L. 
McCaskill. Official group reports of the third 
annual National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion. N.E.A. Department of Higher Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Pp. 199. $2. 


REORGANIZATION 
Your School District. Report of the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization. 
N.E.A. Department of Rural Education, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Pp. 286. Paper cover, $2; board, $2.50. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


How to Decorate Classroms in the Harmon 
Technique. Guide to selection of physiologically 
and psychologically tested classrom color com- 
binations. Includes ten sample room combina- 
tions in color. Luminall Paints, National Chemi- 
cal & Mfg. Co., 3617 S. May, Chicago 9. Pp. 
8. Single copies free; additional 25 cents each. 

School Plant and Equipment. Review of Edu- 
cation Research, Vol. XVIII, No. 1. American 
Educational Research Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 72. 


$1. 
OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Business Periodicals of Professional Interest 
to Teachers. (Mimeographed.) Selected by 
Clyde W. Humphrey and Irene C. Hypps. Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Business Edu- 
eation Service, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 15. 
Free, 


VOCATIONAL 


Principles of Vocational Education. The pri- 
macy of the person. By Franklin J. Keller, 
principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston 16. Pp. 402. $3.50. 


1948 Supplement to the CIER Handbook. 
Value of American efforts for international edu- 
cational reconstruction during 1947 and 1948 
and new programs. Second edition, prepared 
by Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 23. 

Publications of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Spring, 1948, edition. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 66. 

The Young Poet. Anthology of poems by West 
Virginia high school students. Published by the 
state department of Education under the direc- 
tion of W. W. Trent, state supt., Charleston, 
W. Va. Pp. 146. 

Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2 and 3. By James 
L. Hymes Jr., professor of education and co- 
ordinator of early childhood education, State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. Pamphlet 
No. 141, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 
38th St., New York City 16. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 

1947-48 Educational Directory, U.S. Office of 
Education: Part 1—Federal and State School 
Officers, 10 cents; Part 2—County and City 
School Officers, 20 cents; Part 3—Higher Educa- 
tion, 30 cents; Part 4—Educational Associa- 
tions and Directories, 15 cents. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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NOW - Sight-saving 


Black on White 
Copies with 
New Ease 
and Speed 


TO REMIND YOU—of these helpful services we 
have prepared especially for schools: 

1 e Mimeograph Tracing Pages include over 
400 new itlustrations of timely subjects by pro- 
fessional artists. Add sparkle and interest to 
bulletins, posters, newspapers . . . every school 
activity featured. 

2. Schoo! Newspaper Stencil Sheets. A real, 
time-saving tool for the staff. These sheets are 
form-topped with guide lines for two- and three- 
column newspapers... easy and simple to make 
up every issue quickly. 

3. Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil 
Duplication. New textbook by Agnew (NYU) and 
Cansler (NORTHWESTERN), leading authorities 
in business machines education. Complete course 


of 15 assignments, fully illustrating detailed pro- 


cedure. Essentially self-teaching. 60 pages, 
plastic bound. See these school aids now at 


your A. B. Dick Mimeograph distributor, or mail 
coupon today. 


A.B. DICK 


“the oldest name 
in mimeographing” 
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New A. B. DICK “400” SERIES 
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Attractive, colorful, easy-to-read copies of lesson plans, bulle- 


tins, programs, posters, school newspapers—anything written, 
typed and drawn—can be made with new ease and speed. 


The new A. B. Dick “400” series mimeographs with Flexa- 
matic Control are designed for fast, simple operation. Students 
learn to turn out prefessional looking work in a surprisingly 
short time. Copy is positioned exactly where wanted just as 
easily as turning a radio dial. Stencils are on and off in a 
matter of seconds. These are just two of the features that help 
you save time and increase teaching efficiency. 

Here is a complete new line of mimeographs to meet every 
school need. For use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

For complete information call your nearby A. B. Dick branch 
or distributor—listed in the phone book—or mail the coupon 


MAIL 
THIS — 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. NS-948 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Send me more information about your new ''400” 
Series mimeographs and your school services. | am 
especially interested in information for: 


|| Administrators (__| Commercial departments 


COUPON 
TODAY 





[] Teachers ] School papers School secretaries. 
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NEWS... 


School Lunch Funds 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The sum of 
$58,800,000 has been allocated for the 
national school lunch program to the 
participating states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the territories of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

Congress appropriated $75,000,000 
for this year’s program, $5,000,000 more 
than last year’s appropriation. 

The portion of the money not allo- 


Nl Y LEN CHANGE- 
but not Quality 


IN KEWAUNEE LABORATORY 
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There’s no mistaking the old and 
the new by their appearance. But 
make no mistake about quality, be- 
cause Kewaunee quality is the com- 
mon denominator of both. Fine 
quality that never changes. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
is designed to be completely func- 
tional . . . to give maximum effi- 
ciency and work-saving convenience. 
Ruggedly built in our own plants, 
to stand up under years of hard 
use. All Kewaunee Metal Furniture 
is now our new heavier construc- 
tion. Bonderized for protection 
against chipping, rusting and cor- 


Kewaunee 1948 Design Chemistry Desk 
with laiest design Fume Hood 


rosion. 
faces defiantly resist acids, alkalies, 
solvents and physical shock. Yet 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 
priced to fit tight budgets. 


Kewaunee’s advantages? 


day for your free copy of Kewau- 
nee’s latest catalog of Laboratory 


5028 S. Center St. 


cated to the states and territories, aside 
from funds needed for administrative 
expenses, is available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purchase 
and distribution of specific foods to 
schools participating in the program. 

Current estimates indicate that be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of the 
approximately 27,500,000 children in 
elementary and high schools will benefit 
from the school lunch appropriation in 
the coming school year. 
























Kewaunee 1908 Design 
Chemical Desk with Fume Hood 





KemROCK working  sur- 


So why not check into ail of 
Write to- 


Furniture. 





C. G. Campbell, Presideat 
Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Names in News 
(Continued From Page 62.) 


Moynihan. Mr. Redman, who holds a 
principal’s and superintendent’s certifi- 
cate for life, has been head of the com- 
mercial department in the New York 
State Institute of Agriculture and 
Home Economics since 1947, 


Medill Bair, su- 
perintendent of 
schools at Cape 
Elizabeth and 
Scarboro, Me., has 
been elected super- 
vising principal in 
the newly organ- 
ized school district 
of Pennsbury, Pa. The district consists 
of Falls township, Lower Masefield 
| township, and Yardley borough and 
was organized under Act 361 approved 
| by the governor in June 1947. 





J. W. Menge, member of the in- 
structional research staff of the De- 
| troit public schools, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
secondary education of Minneapolis 
public schools. 


PRINCIPALS... 


M. B. Duling has been named prin- 
cipal of Axton High School, Axton, 
Va., to succeed Russell V. Long, who 
goes to McGaheysville High School, 
McGaheysville, Va. 


A. C. Auch has been selected from 
a large field of candidates for the posi 
tion of principal of the Fertile High 
School, Fertile, Minn. For five years 
Mr. Auch was superintendent of the 


| Twin Valley, Minn., school system. 


John N. Erickson, principal of a high 
school at Dexter, Me., has been named 
principal of Dartmouth High School, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


| E. J. Bullock has accepted the prin- 
| cipalship of John Graham High School, 
| Warrenton, N.C. P. W. Cooper, his 
| predecessor, resigned in order to take a 
similar position at Cary, N.C. 


Harold G. Leffler, former grade 
school principal at West Liberty and 
Newton, IIl., is now principal of New- 
_ ton High School. O. W. Osbourne had 
| been named principal of the high 
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Installation sold through M. J. Franz, Representative, Heywood-Wakefield Co., One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Teaneck, N. J. Scuoot Rooms 


Are Modernized with Tubular Furniture 


This second grade room at Whittier School No. 4 shows how the 

Hlexibility of Heywood-Wakefield furniture brings new usefulness and 

efficiency to existing facilities. It is one of three rooms already re- 

equipped with Heywood-Wakefield units in the Teaneck, N. J. 

modernization program. The units shown here, table desk S 1008 and 

chair S 9)o, are available in graded sizes. The chair permits an HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 

unusual amount of leg room. 
Our folder illustrating the complete line of Heywood-Wakefeld SCHOOL FURNITURE 

school furniture will be sent without charge on request. Write, DIVISION 

Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore 


Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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NEWS... 


school but resigned two weeks later, it 
is reported. 

Albert Hill will take over the prin- 
cipalship of Fletcher High School, 
Fletcher, N.C. Mr. Hill formerly served 
as principal at Hollin High School in 
Rutherford County and Union Mills 
High School in Union County, North 
Carolina. 

Halvor Widsten, science instructor 
at the consolidated schools at Way- 
zata, Minn., for the last ten years, has 
been elected to the position of senior 


high school principal. A graduate of 
Bemidji State Teachers College, he is 
completing his work for a master’s de- 
gree at the University of Minnesota. 

Gerald Hopkins, a former teacher in 
Boonton High School, Boonton, N.J., 
for the last six years, is the new prin- 
cipal of Rockaway High School, Rock- 
away, N.J., succeeding Mrs. Hazel W. 
Howell. 


Albert W. Adams of Laurel, Del., is 
the new principal of John M. Clayton 
High School, Baltimore. 





IF YOU WANT REALLY 


CLEAN FLOORS... SEND 





FOR ME... 


I’M BRITEN-ALL 


There’s no halfway action from BRITEN-ALL. It cleans 
floors really clean... restores the sparkling new-like sheen. 
BRITEN-ALL attacks and dislodges surface grime... and 

underneath. It cleans the pores in the floors. Users 


can tell you BRITEN-ALL is better... quicker... 


more economical. And ABSOLUTELY SAFE— 








Scrubs 


Sturdy, 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


and polishes 
faster. Easy to operate. 
perfectly  bal- 
anced construction. Ex- 
» ceptionally quiet. 


there’s nothing in BRITEN-ALL to injure the 
finest of floors. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced 
waterproof heavy duty 
floor finish that dries to 
a bright uniform lustre 
without polishing. Use it 
in cooperation § with 
BRITEN-ALL to protect 


your floor investment. 
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William K. Gillespie of Butler, N.J., 
is the new principal of Franklin High 
School, Franklin, N.J. He succeeds 
Ebert E. Hollobaugh, who was ap- 
pointed supervising principal. 

William Middleton has been ap- 
pointed principal of the school at San 
Martin, Calif., succeeding George H. 
Ferguson, who resigned last spring. 

Walter John Gale, instructor in the 
department of education at Duke Uni- 
versity, is the new principal of Need- 
ham B. Broughton High School in 
Raleigh, N.C. He succeeds H. A. 
Helms, who resigned to accept the 
newly created post of supervisor of high 
schools in the city system. 

Melvin G. Stahl has assumed a posi- 
tion as assistant principal of New Han- 
over High School, Wilmington, N.C. 

Norwood Marquis, former elemen- 
tary school principal at Quincy, IIl., 
takes office in September as director 
of the division of elementary educa- 
tion at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

D. B. Chandler, formerly a teacher 
in a Durham County school, has been 
chosen principal of the Cameron High 
School, Sanford, N.C. 

William K. Williams is assuming his 
duties as principal of Cranberry High 
School, Cranberry, Pa. A former super- 
vising principal of West Middlesex 
School in Mercer County, he succeeds 
Kenneth Snyder, who resigned. 

John Clement resigned as principal 
of the Chase County Community High 
School and has signed a contract with 
the Eureka High School, Eureka, Kan. 
A graduate of the University of Kansas, 
Mr. Clement received his master’s de- 
gree in school administration at Co- 
lumbia University. 

John A. Green Jr. will take over his 
duties as principal of the Moffat Coun- 
ty High’ School, Craig, Colo., at the 
beginning of the school year in Sep- 
tember, 

Albert J. Murphy has been appointed 
principal of Plainfieid High School, 
Plainfield, Conn., to succeed Josephine 
Armstrong, who resigned after forty- 
two years of service. Mr. Murphy has 
been assistant principal of Braintree 
High School, Braintree, Mass., for the 
last eight years. 

Harry C. Walker has resigned his 
position as principal of the Lincoln 
School at Pana, IIl., to become principal 
of the Brighton High School, north of 
Alton, Il. 
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A TOILET ROOM ENVIRONMENT 
IS AS IMPORTANT AS 
OTHER SCHOOL ENVIRONMENTS 


The treatment of a school toilet room 
environment is no longer secondary to 
its utility. Blending the utility of toilet 
facilities wiui appropriate toilet room 
surroundings results in evironments that 
are in keeping with other modern interior 
school environmental treatments. Toilet 
compartments usuaily dominate a school 
toilet room and influence its environment. 
Sanymetal offers several different types 
of toilet compartments for creating the 



































Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet Compartments impart a moderately streamlined c : . 

() effect to a toilet room environment. Streamlined design wedded to utility fulfills all most suitable toilet room environment 
requirements. Unadorned utility no longer satisfies a public accustomed to bathrooms for every type of school building. Sany- 
embodying varying degrees of modernity and elegance. os va 7 
Available in three finishes: (1) ‘‘Porcena’’ (porcelain on steel); (2) ‘““Tenac’’ (baked-on metal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments 
paint enamel finish over galvanized, bonderized steel); (3) baked-on paint enamel i -bri 
finish over regular furniture finish, cold rolled steel. ‘“‘Porcena’’ (porcelain on steel) = fabricated of the ageless, ow bright 
is available in a variety of standard colors. material, porcelain on steel, and embody 


the results of over 34 years of specialized 
skill and experience in making over 
80,000 toilet compartment installations. 
Ask the Sanymetal Representative in 
your vicinity for information about plan- 
ning suitable toilet room environments. 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 Urbana Road ~ Cleveland 12, Ohio 


* 


Sanymetal Academy Type Toilet Compartments 
af provide a certain distinctiveness. This type of parti- 
tion is the only one in which all the dignity and dis- 
tinctiveness of standard flush type construction, un- 
marred by posts, is appropriately combined with 
oe mentnke ae headraii. These toilet compartments are available 
pee an ; in three finishes: (1) ‘“Porcena’”’ (porcelain on 
: é steel); (2) “Tenac’” (baked-on 
paint enamel finish over galva- 
nized, bonderized steel); (3) 
baked-on paint 2namel finish over 
regular furniture finish, cold 
rolled steel. 


Sanymelal 
“"PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 








Sanymetal Century Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Com 
partments are particularly 
appropriate for schools. They 
impart dignity, refinement, 
and cheerfulness to the toilet 
room environment. They 
make up into a rigidly fixed 
installation. Available in 
three finishes: (1) ‘‘Porcena’’ 
porcelain on steel); (2) 
‘Tenac”’ (baked-on paint 
enamel finish over galvanized, 
bonderized steel); (3) 
baked-on paint enamel finis 
over regular furniture finish, 
old rolled steel. 










Send coupon for Catalog No. 85 
sc illustrating Sanymetal modern 
toilet room environments. Sev- 
eral attractive designs and colors 
available. Or for immediate 
action, consult your local 
Sanymetal Representative. Just 
look under “Partitions” in 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS your phone book. 


*Trade Mark Reg. VU. S. Pat. Off. 
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NEWS... 


William E. Schwiering, principal of 
the Rawlins High School, Rawlins, 
Wyo., has resigned to accept a position 
in the high school at Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

Vernon E. Korstad, former principal 
of the high school at Portola, Calif., 
principal of the 


has been elected 


Esparto Union High School, Esparto, 


Calif. He succeeds Lloyd Farley. 
Willard L. Hawkins has resigned as 


principal of Sykesville High School, 


Sykesville, Md., 


in order to accept ap 
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pointment as principal of the senior 
high school at Cambridge, Md. He will 
be succeeded at Sykesville High by Ivan 
Mechtly, formerly high school principal 
at New Oxford, Pa. 

Martin K. Ferrier has been appointed 
principal of Darby Junior High School, 
Darby, Pa., to fill the vacancy created 
by the recent resignation of Edward B. 
Deery. 

Alton U. Farnsworth, 
principal of schools at Kerhonkson, 
N.Y., for the last two years, has re- 


supervising 


“Luster - Sealed” Finish for Schools 





Durable, attractive, easy to clean 


Schlage’s exclusive 


“‘Luster-Sealed”’ 


aluminum trim 


has a super-hard finish which can be kept permanently 


lustrous by an occasional wipe of a damp cloth. 


caer: Ate 





Write for illustrated 


booklet: “Locks by Schlage” 









SCHLAGE 


LOCK COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 








“ORIGINATORS OF THE CYLINDRICAL LOCK FOR SCHOOLS" 
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signed to become principal of the 
junior-senior high schools of Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 

Lowell Johnson has been named 
principal of LeRoy High School, Le- 
Roy, Ill. A graduate of Illinois State 
Normal University in 1939, Mr. John- 
son has been studying for his master’s 
degree in education at Washington 
University, St. Louis, throughout the 
summer. 

Joseph M. Fair’s appointment as 
principal of the Irvington High School, 
Irvington, N.J.,” has been approved by 
the Essex County Vocational Board of 
Education. The appointment provides 
a salary of $5300 for the ten months’ 
school year. 

Truman Drake, former principal of 
an elementary school at Travis, Tex., 
has been elected principal of Hillsboro 
High School, Hillsboro, Tex. 
joining the armed forces during the 
Drake was superintendent 


3efore 


war, Mr. 
of a school at Picton, Tex. 

Vance A. Williams, 
Malta, IIl., 
school at Winnebago, Ill. 

H. R. Hertz, former superintendent 
at Princeton, Wis., has accepted the 
high school principalship at Capron, 
Ill. 


formerly at 
is now principal of the high 


OTHERS . 


Karl F. Winchell has resigned as 
principal of the high school at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., to become executive sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Education Asso 
ciation. 

Edward L. Hoon has been named 
assistant secretary for field service of 
the Ohio Education Association. Mr. 
Hoon formerly taught at Central High 
School, Euclid, Ohio. 

Dr. Claude E. Hawley of Waukegan, 
Ill., has been appointed associate chief 
for social sciences of the U.S. Office 
of Education. Dr. J. Laurence Phalan 
of Boston has been named specialist 1n 
economics. 

V. T. Thayer, resigned as educa- 
tional director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools in New York City, has ac- 
cepted a visiting professorship at the 
University of Hawaii for the next 
academic year. 

Lee M. Thurston has accepted ap- 
pointment as state superintendent of 
public instruction for Michigan to fill 
out the unexpired term (until next 
July 1) of Eugene B. Elliott, who 
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American BODIFORM Auditorium Chairs 


oie se 


in the Findlay Senior High School 
Auditorium several years ago. 
Schooi officials across the nation 


know from experience that Amer- 
ican BODIFORM Chairs are tops 


for comfort, beauty, serviceability 


American BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chair 
(No. 12-001 with 123 end) 


and maintenance economy. They 






So wrote Mr. F. L. Kinley, Superintendent of bring added prestige and distinction to 
Schools, Findlay, Ohio, in his recent letter any auditorium. Why not get American 
to the American Seating Company regarding BODIFORM Chairs for your school audi- 
the American BODIFORM Chairs installed torium? Write for details today. 


American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Famous as an aid in promoting 
sight conservation .nd healthful, 
balanced posture. Top can be 
used in either level or 10°—sloped 
position, for visual comfort and 
efficiency for all tasks. Deep-curved 
back with self-adjusting lower rail. 








C cone J eating Company 


WORL = Ss E. E: ADER % PU BL Ic SEATING 


Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
ale Mmelie fate Ma @laleili 


FREE—Write today for our informative 
booklet, “Progress Toward im- 
proved Classroom Environment.” 
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NEWS... 


resigned recently to become president 
of Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti. Dr. Thurston had _ served 
six years as deputy superintendent. In 
making the appointment, Governor 
Sigler requested the new superintend- 
ent to organize a committee of inter- 
ested citizens to study and make recom- 
mendations on what steps need to be 
taken to make the state’s school sys- 
tem “exactly what it should be.” Dr. 
Thurston is a member of the edi- 
torial board of The Nation’s ScHoots. 
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PARTITIONS 
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Stiff Problem Solved: 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Glenn L. Archer has resigned as 
dean of Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity, Topeka, Kan., to become execu- 
tive secretary of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State. Mr. Archer 
is a former city and county superin- 
tendent of Kansas schools and a for- 
mer director of professional relations 
for the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He also had been an adminis- 










Kindergarten application of FoldeR-Way in 
Munsey Park Grade School, Manhasset, L.1., N.Y. 











If you’ve been wondering how you can 
meet mounting building costs . . . in- 
sistent demands for increased educa- 
tional facilities . . . the tremendous 
need for greater flexibility of classroom 
areas ... let R-W FoldeR-Way Parti- 
tions solve your problem. 


FoldeR-Way classroom partitions pro- 


vide a three-in-one use of floor space. 


When closed, classes may be isolated in 
rooms on each side of the folding parti- 
tion. And when double space is neces- 
sary for general meetings, etc., you 
merely move the partition aside. For 
further information, write the nearest 
Richards-Wilcox branch office. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 





“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


1880 * 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS * 


1948 


trative assistant to the governor of 
Kansas. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Howe has resigned 
his position at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind., to accept a position 
as head of the education department at 
New York State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N.Y. 

Ralph W. Tyler has been appointed 
dean of the division of social sciences 
at the University of Chicago. Dr. Tyler 
has been chairman of the department 
of education and chief examiner at the 
university since 1938 and has been act- 
ing dean of the division of social 
sciences since 1946. He will continue 
as chief examiner but will be succeeded 
in the department of education by 
Floyd W. Reeves, professor of school 
administration, who will be acting 
chairman. Dr. Reeves was cited by 
Congress for his services in the admin- 
istration of the Selective Training and 
Service Act and served on the National 
Resources Planning Board on postwar 
readjustment of civilian and military 
personnel. 

Paul L. Kirk, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Pueblo, Colo., has 
been granted a leave of absence to ac- 
cept a lectureship at New York Uni- 
versity for the academic year of 1948-49. 
Mr. Kirk will teach courses in second- 
ary education at the university. 

Finis M. Green has been appointed 
an associate professor of education at 
Kansas State College. Mr. Green for- 
merly was principal of Pittsburg Senior 
High School and Roosevelt Junior 
High School at Pittsburg, Kan. 


DEATHS... 


Emmons J. Bowen, 54, assistant 
principal of Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Conn., died August 9 
from injuries he received in a fall from 
a window at the school. 

Dr. Philip H. Rinehart, principal of 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
since 1941, died July 29 at the age of 
60. 

Mrs. Jane Evans Phillips, retired 
principal of Eastwood School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died July 20. The widow 
of Daniel E. Phillips, she retired from 
the school system in 1939. 

DeVoe Woolf, principal of South 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
since 1931, died July 9, following a 
heart attack. Sixty years old, he had 
served in education administrative ca- 
pacities nearly forty years. 
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TILE-TEX’ Asphalt Tile 





with “feature strip” insets for 


long-wearing Gymnasium Floors 


Footwork, fast. Floor WEAR, slow. There’s the story 
of TILE-TEX Asphalt Tile. Even when laid on concrete 
floors that are in direct contact with the ground. 

TILE-TEX speeds up games, but slows down deprecia- 
tion. And on the score of cost, TILE-TEX is a popular 
champion. It wins the applause of school administra- 
tors who know how much custodial care adds up to 
these days. 

Board members, too, applaud the savings they see, 
in first cost, and in cost by the year. 

Consult your school architect. Inquire among the 


N 
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heads of other schools where TILE-TEX is used. Talk 
things over with a TILE-TEX Flooring Contractor. 
You’ll soon realize how many and how great are the 
advantages of this modern, hard-wearing floor material. 

Write for our illustrated folder showing use of 
TILE-TEX flooring in schools, and the name and address 
of your nearby TILE-TEX flooring contractor. Write to 
THE TILE-TEX Company, INc. (subsidiary of The 
Flintkote Company), Chicago Heights, Illinois. Sales 
Offices: Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL INSTRUMENTS 


Pan-American—the oldest and most complete line of . —— 
moderately priced band and orchestra instruments—is also . 
the biggest selling because all instruments are designed 

expressly for the school musician. Built to professional stand- 

ards, with exclusive features that help make playing easier, 

all instruments have built-in professional bore for better tone. 


MUSIC TEACHING AIDS FOR SCHOOLS 


Valuable, classroom-tested instrumental music helps 
offered only by Pan-American are available to 
you and your school music departments. Ask 

your P-A dealer, or write us today. Also ask 

for complete, new catalog of band and 

orchestra instruments. 








PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Elkhart, Indiana, Department 953 


| Send new, free catalog of instruments. 
Send free folder of Educational Helps. 


Address 


AN 
ny 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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WHICH WINDOW WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 


FENCRAFT PROJECTED 
WINDOWS 


For good ventilation, what- 
ever the weather. Open-out 
vents act as weather-pro- 
tective Canopies over open- 
ings. Open-in vents deflect 
air upward, shed water out- 
side. Fine appearance, with 
horizontal lines in keeping 
with current architectural 
trends. 


FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOWS 


For excellent fresh air ven- 
tilation in rooms or entire 
buildings where design 
calls for casements. Ap- 
pearance much like the 
popular Fenestra Residence 
Steel Casement Windows. 
Easily operated by finger-tip 
control of a geared Roto- 
Adjuster. 


For full information, please mail the coupon. _ I 


FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 


‘SO0L 






FENCRAFT COMBINATION 
WINDOWS 


For control of ventilation 
quantity and direction. 
Swing leaves reach into 
breezes and flow them in- 
side. In-tilting sill vent 
protects against drafts, 
permits ventilation in bad 
weather. Trim appearance 
of the casement type with 
the benefits of the hopper 
sill vent. 





Thus, Fenestra* enables 
you to choose windows 
that are right for each particular school need. 
Fencraft Windows can be combined effectively and 
economically into window walls for abundant day- 
lighting. Application of screens and washing of 
both sides of the glass are done easily and safely 
from inside the room. 


STANDARDIZED FOR ECONOMY. Standardization of types 
and sizes results in manufacturing efficiency that 
allows lower cost. Installation economies, too—for 
it permits co-ordination of window dimensions with 
those of wall materials. 

Quality is the watchword of Fenestra—America’s 
oldest and largest steel window manufacturer. 
Fencraft Windows—being steel—can’t warp, shrink 
or rot . . . minimizing maintenance problems. *® 


tein ee 

Detroit Steel P as ead 

Doe. NS-9, “63 
257 East Grand Blvd 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


ucts Company, 


new F types and sj 
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Broad shouldered? Yes—and with muscles of steel! 
That's why the NORTON closes doors so firmly 
yet so gently—silently as a shadow. Those broad 
shoulders house the ‘‘muscles,’’ the famous steel- 
toothed rack and pinion that means positive service 
for a long life. The new light permanent-mold 
aluminum shell is a precision pressure chamber 
that further dramatizes NORTON’S competent per- 
formance. Strong in purpose—easy in action .. . that’s 
NORTON, velvet gloved doorman to America. 


Meets Federal Specifications FF -H-1216 








DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 


2900 N. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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Low Cost PROTECTION 


the year round 





No. 68-264 


Syini0 vst LOCK 


combination locks 


National Lock combination shackle locks 
assure complete protection at exception- 
ally low cost. Smartly-designed ... rugged 
... these economical locks are made to 
give years of trouble-free locker security. 
Place your order now. Convince yourself. 


No. 68-264 Masterkeyed Self-Locking Shackle Lock 


Has stainless steel outer case. Self-locking. Re- 
quires dialing to three numbers to open. Master- 
key feature permits opening by authorized cus- 
todian if necessary. A capable performer. 


No. 68-265 Self-Locking Shackle Lock 


Has double steel construction. Shackles are %”" 
steel. Dial is finished in black enamel with white 
gradations for easy legibility. Ideal for school 
and gymnasium use. Not masterkeyed. 







FREE LOCK RECORD BOOK 


With initial order for 100 or more 
locks. Handsome leatherette 
binder with charts for complete 
lock record provides an effective 
system of locker control. 







\ NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


% Lock Division 


iw Rechtocd e iNlinois 
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Makes the Grade...With an A’ in Every Test — 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-D 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


» 








Public school districts keep detailed 
performance records of their school bus 
units .. . and in these records you find 
many report cards placing Chevrolet at 
the head of its class. In every test, the 


Chevrolet school bus chassis gets an 











‘*A’’—in economy, ducability, and per- 
formance ... in comfort, safety, and 
ease of handling. It’s reliable, too—you 
can count on it for an unexcelled 
attendance record. See your Chevrolet 


dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 54 pupils. Chevrolet 
Load-Master valve-in-head engine, 93 h.p.; 192 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) at speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed 


speed. 


16.-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. Capacities, 
30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 
90 h.p.; 174 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 


m.p.h. governed speed. 
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GRAVY have swell that’s EXTRA RICH 
: W) BROWN DELICIOUS 


—here’s the sinple secret 


Just add Kitchen Bouquet. 
It gives extra rich brown 
color, brings out the full 
deliciousness of the meat 
flavor. Contains no vinegar, 
no artificial flavorings to 
“smother” the true taste of 
the meat. And here’s an- 
other tip. When roasting 
meat at low temperature, 
always brush lightly with 
Kitchen Bouquet, before 
cooking. Meat will brown 
beautifully on the outside. 





























hITGHGH 
BOUQUET 


Used by 
Good Cooks and Chefs 
for Over 70 Years 


At your grocer’s in 2-0z. and 4-oxz. 
sizes. For Pts., Qts., and Gals., 
call your institutional supplier. 





to Onder 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your 
own needs—from standard unit parts. 


L-o3c 1-0730 ti tos 
. 


Choose from a wide range of proved Ham- 
ilton sections. Arrange them in any combi- 
nation. The illustration shows how a typi- 
cal table is made up of standard parts. 
These standard parts are available in either 
wood or steel, whichever you prefer. Saves 
delivery time. Saves you the cost of special 
construction. 





Hami!ton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS-9-48 


a 


Please send me complete informa}ibn on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 


a + Name , " SS AN, eee ae 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company | | senea.. 
FN EOE SL Ah OA a, BAAN SEL POE A OT PDN Mati fe ee A FATES 
Two Rivers e WISCONSIN City. i Boe Zone............State 


em IED 
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AMERICAN Z/écored Playground & Pool Equipment 
Built to Gain and Hold Your (22fsdence 


Not even during the recent difficult war years has 


@ American’s reputation for making the very fin- 
est Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
dates back more than a third of a century, to the 
company’s inception in 1911. American men deter- 
mined then to build only the best equipment 
money could buy, combined improved designing 
with superior materials and skilled craftsmanship 
to provide scores of new, ideal play-exercise oppor- 
tunities for the nation’s children and youth with 


absolute safety—safety that will last! 







American ever compromised in materials, design 
or construction; for, we regard the welfare and 
safety of your youngsters as our responsibility as 
well as yours. Instead, we’ve gone along in the 
good old American way building the best Approved 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment made; 
and today more customers than ever before con- 
tinue to place their confidence in American at 
Anderson. American leads the field. 


Learn why American Approved Playground and Swimming Pool 
Equipment enjoys world-wide acceptance. Send for Literature, today. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment ri 
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PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 











AGE FENCE“: PEABODY'S 
- New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 


















The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


e More Comfortable 


@ Protection of persons and property against common haz- e Easy to keep in 
ards is the specialized business of the Page Fence Association place 


member near you. His long experience and the expertness of 
his organization, plus the high quality, varied styles and choice , * Easy to move 


SEER RPP age Sele PE aa he nna Mapa 





of metals provided by PAGE, make him the man to consult when e Easy to keep clean 
considering chain link fence for any property. He will help you e Helps to increase 
to select the right fence to meet your need and will submit cost | room capacity with- 
estimates without obligation. Write for illustrated information | out cs owding. 

and we will send name of the member nearest you. 

For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 


ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 


York or San Francisco, | 
] 






Sanitary Foot Closure 
eliminates collection 
of dust or dirt, 






Classic Movable 
Tablet Arm Chair 
io. 202 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 





- 


SEE HOW DUNHAM varRi-VAC DIFFERENTIAL 
10 


Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands Work Faster: 


= 


WHEN YOU 

OVERHEAT 

IT WASTES FUEL AND 
COSTS MONEY 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
SAVES DOLLARS! 





When inside temperatures soar due to overheating, you know that 
dollars are being wasted and comfort is sacrificed. The Dunham 
method of controlling heat by continuously circulating steam under 
variable vacuum at temperatures as low as 133° eliminates over- 
heating and attendant fuel waste and provides unsurpassed comfort. 
Dunham Differential Heating is now Job Scaled for A// size installa- 
tions. Check into its advantages. Job Scaling by Dunham engineers 
means that this more modern and economical method of heating your 





THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee! Wool Products NS-9-48 


London, Ohio 
Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer. 


eves <i “aw — buildings is now available to meet the needs 
——— . of any size installation or budget. Write for 
Address____— Bulletin 509. C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 





City & State ; ny 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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EQUIPMENT 


Tor your 








The economy, speed, and flexi- 
bility of GAS and modern Gas 


Equipment are of importance to 


every volume cooking and food 





me pi | MORE AND MORE... | 


we TREND IS, v gs 
FOR ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


1S 


Simply check the types of 
equipment in which you are 
interested, then tear off and 
mail the coupon, 
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service executive. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


[] Ovens (] Steam Kettles ] Coffeemakers 
, (] Ranges []Grills {_] Bain Maries 
[]Broilers ([) Steamers [_] Sterilizers (_] Warming Ovens 
[]Griddles []Salamanders [] Water Heaters []Roll Warmers 
[]Toasters [] Urns [] Steam Tables [_] Rotisseries 
I’ve checked the list. Please arrange to supply me with information. 


American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


NAME 


POSITION 
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Help These Hands 
Become Skilled Hands 
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NeW Razdand Centralized 
$81 Radio-Sound System 


Offers Complete Program Facilities 
for Maximum Teaching and 
Administrative Benefits . . , 





"Per &e> 


«>. 


The new RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides 
complete audio facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone 
and Intercommunication) to serve the modern school. Here 
is the means for effective administrative control of your 
entire school plant from a single, central point. Permits 
instant communication with any or all classrooms; provides 
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emergency paging and call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). 4 
Unsurpassed as an educational aid, the $81 provides selected 3 
FM and AM radio broadcasts for cultural and instructive at 


purposes; plays and distributes recordings and transcrip- 
tions; makes possible broadcasts of school dramatic pro- 
grams and activities; serves effectively as an aid for special- 
ized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in 
operation, the RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System is 
priced within the budget of the average school. 


One reason Atkins Saws are a real aid to the beginner is 














































that they help him learn in relaxed and easy fashion. He Make sure your Sound System will have these features... 
at ge a“ . emcee 
never has to fight an Atkins to get true, clean cuts. @ DUAL CHANNEL FACILITIES. One Channel permits distribution of 
H radio, phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room A 
Naturally, confidence and mastery come quicker ... Another or to all rooms, while second Channel simultaneously permits inter- “2 
reason why so many school shops communication with any room. 
i tkins is their @ FM-AM-SW Radio. Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), new FM 
standa _— on A th P band (including civic educational frequencies), and Short Wave. 
For Every economy, ; ve to a e amazing @ Dual-Speed Transcription Type Phonograph. Plays records of all W 
cl Use edge - holding qualities of Atkins sizes, including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 
assroom “Silver Steel”... Learning, teach- @ Permits distribution of microphone program from any desired pol 
@ Hand Saws ° d 4 " location, as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Circular Saws ing oF bu get contro ~ you — @ Powerful paging coverage. Has Emergency Call feature. ma 
@ Hack Saw Frames and do better than specify Atkins on @ Ec ical installati uses new balanced line wiring to speak- Spe 
Blades all your requisitions. ers; no wire shielding is required. 
@ Narrow Band Saws . ’ : : : I 
@ Small Saws of Every Kind The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern 
for years. It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality siol 
and trouble-free dependability. Let us show you, without 7 
obligation, how RAULAND Centralized Sound can integrate fini 
the activities and benefit the educational program of your | 
school. Write us today. rub 
<SSS\; is 1 
2 “VV 
M, THE RAULAND CORPORATION ful 
4 yy im 4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS ‘ 
BAZ mal 
"tan, A 
*Regi 
ATHEIMS AlWaTS aAntas 
' 
E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
& Home Office and Factory: 
402 S&S. Ulinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atlanta « Chicago * New Orleans « New York + San Francisco 
MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB | RADIO e SOUND e INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Wyandotte makes a cleaning com- 
pound for each and every type of 
maintenance cleaning job. In the 


specialized Wyandotte line are: 


Wyandotte Wax —a water emul- 
sion wax for use on all types of 
finished wood floors, asphalt tile, 
rubber tile and linoleum floors. It 
is wear-resistant, 
ful to look 


maintain. 


* Registered trade-mark 


anti-slip, beauti- 


at, easy to apply and 
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W yandotte F-100*— an all-soluble 
compound for cleaning and dewax- 
ing floors. F-100 cleans thoroughly 
and rinses freely, leaving no film or 
white deposit after floors are mopped 


and rinsed. 


W yandotte Detergent — the all- 
purpose general maintenance 
cleaner for use on painted surfaces, 
floors, enamel, tile and marble. 


Quick, efficient, economical, 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES sSaedibliceai ae 
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W yandotte Paydet — a safe, speedy 


paste cleaner for use on porcelain 


enamel and metal surfaces. 


Wyandotte Steri-Chlor*— an out- 
standing germicide and deodorant 
that insures a high degree of sani- 
tary protection. Completely safe, 
easy to use. 

For complete information on these 
tested Wyandotte Compounds, call 


your Wyandotte Representative. 





yandotte 
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Portable -Knagkdowt BLEACHERS 


| 


» > 
7 y ~. . 
; 


f “ , iy 
eee 
IMMEDIATE veeaptoags ste 

— INDOORS OR pie Soe 

ee seer ’round use, Can be moved quickly; 
stored compactly. —— 

STRONG FOR ie es a 

et to distribute epectator, welding con 


Weather-treated and rust-proofe 
struction insures rigidity. 


YOUR SEATING NEEDS.. 
| sar pte available to adapt y 
needs to your available space. — 
Seatmor Telescoping Bleachers Also Available 
till” i at 


-- 
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= — 
Portable 
Knockdown 


-SEATMO 


A Product of Timber Structures, Inc. 


FRANK D. COHAN, Distributor 


516 S.W. MAIN STREET 


Demand Darnell 
Dependability” 


DARNELL CASTERS 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
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BLEACHERS 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13 NY 
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do you know your 


Maps, Globes, Charts? 


Do YOU KNOW the condition, age, degree of ac- 
curacy and dependability of the present maps, 


globes, charts in each room under your supervision? 


Are you sure the equipment being used in each 
grade—especially in the lower grades—is up to 
date, and combines the latest features for making 
teaching efficient, and learning easy—in accordance 
with your State course of study? 

The CRAM Company will get this information for you 
—free and without obligation. At your request, a trained 
Cram representative will survey each room, in each school, 
take a detailed inventory of each room, and present you 
with a written report which will show equipment on hand, 
the condition of each item, recommend the disposal of 
obsolete equipment and suggest a sound buying program, 
based on actual needs. 

CRAM specializes in the production of different maps 
and globes for different grade levels, including Simplified- 
Political Maps, Simplified Landtype Cultural Maps (simpli- 
fication of a physical map)’ and Simplified Globes. 


Request our free school room 
survey service now 


The George F. Cram Co., Inc. 
730 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 




















IF YOU WANT A FACT IN A HURRY 


Go to Compton’s Fact-Index 
& 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1 Thousands of fact entries give brief information for quick 
reference. These include biographical sketches; condensed 
geographical data—on mountains, rivers, cities, towns, 
countries, ete.; identification of flowers and shrubs. 


2 Information is often indexed under several headings. This 
means that you usually find it in the first place you look, 
under your own key word. 


3 Vhe Index section for a subject does not merely index the 
main article. It “gathers up” all other information in the 
entire set and refers to it specifically page by page. 


All pictures are carefully indexed. This multiplies their use 
as visual materials. 


b 


Difficult names are pronounced; technical terms defined. 


Numerous tables and special lists eliminate searching for 
unusual information. 


ow 


Compton index entries are in alphabetical order and in con- 

venient line-by-line arrangement. 
Turn to the Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
first when looking up material for school 
assignments. It saves time, makes school work easy. 
It enables pupil or teacher to find everything. 

Write for Compton prices, terms to schools, and 
earliest shipping date. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
46 W. Oak Street . Chicago 10, Illinois 
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RAHM et as 
first in sound... finest in . Ke i % a | : Brighter Pictures! 


Pictures on the screen are at 





their sparkling best in bril- 





liance,contrast and definition. 









mee 
tates 


Theatre-like Sound! 


Voices, music and sound 





Sound or Silent! 


Change from sound to silent 





operation by merely turning 


a knob. 







effects reproduced with the 






dramatic realism and quality 





of theatre-like sound. 








Easy to Thread! 
The easiest of all projectors to 


Lighter Weight ! 


Lighter weight materials—plus 





thread. Just follow the guide 






lines embossed on side of 
projector. 


two convenient carrying cases 






—insures ease of handling. 















Everything you have always wanted in a 16mm projector 


You'll find the RCA “400” has every worthwhile portability. The RCA “400” is really an ALL- 
feature you want in a modern 16mm projector. PURPOSE 16mm projector designed to meet the 
Many of the new improvements bring greater —_ varying needs of the audio-visual program and to 
professional quality performance to the screening __ help solve today’s teaching problems. 
of all kinds of educational films. ! orilliz sie ates . - aN 

. educational films. More brillant SEE IT... HEAR IT... before you buy any 


pictures, vastly superior sound reproduction, in 16mm projector. Proof test the RCA ''400” with 

the classroom or auditorium. a your own sound films. For illustrated brochure and 
Other new features are for more simplified oper- name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and Visual 

ation, convenience, dependability and for easier Products, Dept. 62I1-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 





In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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One projector for 
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Alt Size Slides 
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. 4 
: 1000 WATT ” 
- 5 'L-PU ? 
All Purpoce rrr cera 
| DO VBLE . efficiency, long range projection! 


Handles the full range of visual 


ad stills... brilliantly... in color 
ERAT IEL, 4 FAEIT/T A?) _ of black-and-white! Cooler 
; fs i utmost safety with 








operation. Provides 


~~ —- 


high power illumination 





for even the smallest 
transparencies! Choice of 
coated lenses. Compact. 
Easy to operate. Lift-oft 
—_ carrying case available. 


Send for Bulletin No. 473 








FILMASK SLIDE BINDERS 
AND GLASSES 


Available in all popular 
sizes. Easy to use. Prevent 
warped film or twisted 
image... keeps complete 
picture in correct focus. 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


1220-E West Madison St., Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
Makers of Quality Projection 
Equipment for 25 Years 
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DA-LITE’S 


40th ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


THE PICTURE-KING 


TA, Aa toy me) 
screen can be light, trim 
TO TENITE FEET easy-to-handle and beauti- 


ful as well as rugged. The fabric-protecting octagon 
case is finished in blue Hammerloid and has stream- 
lined chrome end caps. Tripod and legs are bright 
aluminum alloy. Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
Beaded or Mat White picture surface. Ask your visual 
education dealer for the new Da-Lite Picture King! 


This latest example of Da-Lite 
leadership proves that a large 


———— 1 



































-— 1 
SEVEN nN COMPANY, INC., Dep: we ' 

POPULAR SIZES _— ean Rd., Chicago 39 maeett ‘te Crystal- | 

45” x 60” 70” x 70” Aad send a free sample of ve the Picture King | 

60” x 60° 63” x 84" Same Screen fabric, pictal : 1 

52” x 70” 84" x 84”  o am Bet specification circular+ } 

72” x 96” a pesia a al § r spre tale ape s -7 6E ae ae 
Write for FREE sample of Da-Lite Crystal- a | “arms conene ee na Ss dan ae ee oes sa ' 
Beaded fabric and Picture King specification cone plus and co Street... 0203 °Q"” Tek Ree ee 1 
circular 105. a 





_ 
ALITE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 2711 .N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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DON’T TOLERATE A SCHOOL BUS 


WITH THIS Aiddeu Hazard 


Many accidents attributed to other causes might 
have been prevented by the use of real emer- 
gency brakes— instead of just ‘parking brakes.” 









N ORDER properly to evaluate park- 
ing brake accidents, we must first 
draw a distinction between “‘parking”’ 
brakes and real ‘‘emergency’’ brakes. 

A parking brake need have only suf- 
ficient capacity to prevent the vehicle 
from moving after it has been brought 
to a full stop by the foot or “service” 
brake. 

On the other hand, a real emergency 
brake has the capacity to substitute for 
service brakes in case of service brake 
failure or to supplement them where 
only a quick stop will prevent an 
accident. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports covering 165 accidents due to 
mechanical failure of parking brakes 
on vehicles other than private passen- 
ger cars show 106 or 64.2% were attri- 
buted to ‘‘insufficient capacity’’ of the 
parking brake. 

But I.C.C. has no means of finding 


out how many other accidents would . 


have been prevented had the vehicles 
involved been equipped with good 
emergency brakes. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Here the human factor enters the 
equation. Almost any driver faced with 
an emergency requiring a quick stop 
or realizing that his service brakes have 
failed will instinctively reach for his 
hand brake. He depends upon it 
whether it is dependable or not. Then, 
if there is an accident, it will very 
likely be attributed to some cause other 
than inadequate emergency brakes— 
the real cause of the accident. 

To quote from an I.C.C. report dated 
September 23, 1947, “If there is any 
single part of the vehicle which drivers 
and carriers feel is not, on the average, 
suitable for the job it is the parking 
brake.” 


A “MUST” FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Obviously one type of vehicle that 
must have good emergency brakes is 
the school bus. A large percentage of 


Picture below shows unique design of TRU-STOP 


Emergency Brake. Its efficiency is largely due 
to the “ventilated disc” which dissipates the 


intense heat generated in the braking process. 


new school buses are equipped with 
Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. And, 
fortunately, most chassis manufactur- 
ers provide TRU-STop—either as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. 


THE TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKE 


TRU-STOP is an independent braking 
system with disc type brake. It is 
engineered to decelerate, stop and hold 
the loaded vehicle from speeds up to 
50 M.P.H.—repeatedly — without dam- 
age to brake linings. Thus, TRu-STop 
is in every sense a true Emergency 
Brake—one that will substitute for or 
supplement service brakes as well as 
serve as a parking brake. 


ADDED SAFETY AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Considering the safety of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes as contrasted with 
the hazard of ordinary “parking brakes,” 
the small additional cost of TRu-SToP 
in proportion to the over-all cost of a 
bus becomes negligible. 

It is important that anyone respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or author- 
izing the purchase of school buses 
should know the facts about TRU-SToP 
Emergency Brakes. Write to Depart- 
ment S, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-235 General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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You be the judge — 


prove to yourself 
\ hale Youn bake - 


"a <1 DOWNYFLAKE 






(\ /Now is the season for 
| ZL perfect pancakes — wonder - 
} ful waffles-so quick and easy 

to prepare with Downyflake 

Egg Mixes. You get consist- 

ently fine results. and save 

costly man-hours too. Just 
add water to Downyflake 
mixes and bake. 


y You be the judge of 
our claim . Downyflake 
Makes It Better. Muffins— 

cakes, biscuits, coffee cake, 

etc. The proof is in the baking 

(and the eating). Perfect re 

sults time after time. 


IN MIXES... THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IS 


Downytlake 





Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
Doughnut Corporation of America 


393 Seventh Avenue. New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me a free copy of your book. 
‘New Recipes for Mass Baking’ 


Firm Nome . 


ee 
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Me Shifting Gears with a 


The interesting design above 
was made by attaching a 
pencil to a brush beater of a 
Blakeslee Vertical Mixer. It 
illustrates how thoroughly 
all parts of the bowl are cov- 
ered, assuring smoother, 


more even mixing. 


The unique speed-changing mech- 
anism shown at left enables you to 
get any (not just 3 or 4) desired 
speed between high and low with- 
out shifting gears or stopping the 
motor... Assures a perfect speed 
for the mixing of all ingredients 

.. a just right speed for every 
recipe. The strain on a mixer comes 
from starting and stopping the 
beater in heavy batches to change 
mixing speeds. This is eliminated 
in a Blakeslee Mixer, adding many 
years of extra service to these 


streamlined beauties. 


LALLY) 


oa? BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS ° PEELERS e MIXERS 


G. $. BLANESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO oh. Mage 30 
NEW YORK, N NTO, ONT. 
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HEINZ SOUP 


S1-OUNCE SIZE 








sii IS 


Save Time 


‘Eliminate Waste | 
[ ™ Ma 


Save Money < 


‘ ta ee gs c 
hy 


ass 





Go” Heinz time-saving, labor-saving, 
economical, institutional-size soups! 


Heinz Soups in 51-ounce packages give 
important service and economy advan- 
tages that will prove as helpful to you 
as to the thousands who are using this 
modern soup service. 


Heinz Soups are easy to serve. They 
offer greater variety from the same 
kitchen space. They economize on help 
¢- - assure accurate control of costs... 
eliminate waste. 


Most important of all, they’re extra 
nourishing and have the lure of ‘“Shome- 
cookin’”’ flavor that appeals to all ap- 
Neins Condensed Seupe in petites. Your Heinz Man will gladly 

: twe show you the Cost and Portions Chart. 


serves twenty 5-oz., 
seventeen 6-oz. or four- 
prea Legler Write for FREE recipe book, “Quantity Recipes Using 

Heinz Condensed Soups”: Address Hotel and Restau- 


appetizing Heinz yari- Daya " . 
eties that save time and rant Division, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


labor are now available. 


SOUPS 
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DO YOU HAVE A FLOOR PROBLEM ? 


lf so, The Kent Fast Cleaning Team 


can help you solve it. 


Kent Electric Mopper 
Excellent for water pick up. 
Can be converted to a dry 
vacuum. 


BUILT TO LAST 


Kent Floor Machine 
Made in several sizes for 
polishing, waxing, buffing, 
scrubbing, steel wooling, | | 
and light sanding. | 





KENT 


424 Canal Street 


Rome, New York 




















Keep locker control 


in Youd hands | 


You aren't locked out of student lockers when you standard- 

ize on Master-Charted Dudley Locks throughout your school. 

Master Chart permits quick access by an authorized person 
. no more time-wasting delays and cos ly “cutoffs.” 


Rotating combination dial ... . 
no key to lose . . . 64,000 possible 
combinations . . . sturdy, easy- 
working mechanism in stainless 
steel case .. . locking is automa- 
tic, dial spins away from com- 
bination numbers when hasp is 
pushed home. 


RD-2 is tough, 
tamper resistant 





@ Specify Dudleys 
when building or 
remodeling. No 
budget expense 
with Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 





Dept. 910, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, 












WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
*“*The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 





















Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 4 

skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 




















N Cu / PORTABLE 


TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER 


PLA. SYSTEM 







NEWCOMB TR-16: ".cernece.oe 


| scription player in years. Never before has any player answered so 


thoroughly the schools need for ruggedness, serviceability, performance 
and ease of handling. The Newcomb TR-16 plays recordings up to 1712" 
diameter at 3313 or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed for pitch and tempo 
control. A full 10 watts of undistorted power. Uses a heavy-duty 12” 
speaker with kick proof grill. Has mike input with separate volume con- 
trols for mixing speech with records. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls. Underwriters approved. Entire unit weighs only 3812 lbs., size 


| only 16%” x 16%” x 12”. 


Snvestigate this a SE player ode 
wrile today for full particulars 


OF ie a, 








So y w_.D 


AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


DEPT.D. 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 
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abundance. In addition, you can depend on them for 
economy of operation, and long trouble-free service. 

International School Bus Chassis are available in 
the exact size to fit your particular requirements. 


Your International Dealer or Branch will work with 
You’ve got him in your school. Several like him. He you to select the equipment that best will serve your 


arrived the first day, wide-eyed, to begin his education. particular transport problem. 
A bus brought him from his home. His new world And in International School Buses you'll find 
began in the bus—a different world. many new features and mechanical improvements 


The bus that brought him to his first day at school that enhance further the safety, dependability and 
soon will be forgotten. Yet the bus will have had its Cconomy that have made International School Buses 
part in his life. famous. 


Your buses, as you know, are an important part For complete details and delivered prices, consult 
of your school system. And to you the two most Your International Dealer or Branch. 


important things about your buses are safety and 


Motor Truck Division 3 
ependability. 
depe y INTERNAT'ONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Fa 
International School Bus Chassis furnish both in 180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars.” CBS Wednesday Evenings. 


INTERNATIONAL School Buses 
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The Motor-Weighted 
Floor-Maintenance Machine 


pyes (0/ 


Waxing, too, can be done mechanically —and 
by the hot-wax process—with a 600 Series 
Finnell, a Finnell Dispenser, and Finnell-Kote 
Solid Wax. In this process, the genuine wax 
content (over three times greater than average 
wax in the case of Finnell-Kote) is thoroughly 
utilized. Thus, hot waxing reduces the fre- 
quency of waxing! 


The 600 Series Finnell is equipped with a 
Feather-Touch Safety Switch that provides 
complete automatic switch control. Switch 
works with either hand from either side of 
handle. When handle is released, machine stops. Self- 
propelled . . . the machine glides over the floor with 
virtually effortless guidance. Horizontally-mounted 
motor and correct distribution of weight afford truly 
balanced operation. : 


Combination V-Belt and Gear Case 
Speed Reduction 


. . assures transmission flexibility ... alleviates strain 
on motor and gears. G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor 
... Timken Bearings . . . ruggedly constructed worm 
drive in extra-capacity leak-proof gear case, lubricated 
for 2500 hours. Smooth and noiseless in performance 

++ a precision product throughout, developed and 

produced by linnell, originators of mechanical 
floor-maintenance equipment. The 600 Series 
Finnell comes in four sizes: 11], 15, 18, and 
21-inch brush diameter. 

For consultation, free flodr survey, or litera- 


ture, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 











¥ 7209 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


# 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ in 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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Provides: 


1, A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. A high impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


PER 
ee: oe 


BAe ete a s 


sox tS To 


See 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) —Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments . . . 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin R-31-B describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment ... Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment., Corp. 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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@ Incorporate LYON equip- 
ment in your original specifications 
when planning to build or modern- 
ize. And—because of the present 
shortage of sheet steel—we sug- 
gest that you anticipate your needs 
as far as possible. 

In many localities School 
Superintendents working with their 
board members have been able to 
furnish us with steel. On this basis, 
we will buy the steel from you and 
make prompt delivery of the pound- 
for-pound equivalent in needed 
equipment, at regular published 
prices. 

For details, ask your nearest 
LYON Dealer or LYON District 


LYON 





METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


LOCKERS... FOLDING CHAIRS 
VOCATIONAL SHOP EQUIPMENT 





General Offices: 926 Monroe Avenue 
Aurora, Illinois 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
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e Shelving @ Kitchen Cabinets @ Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets © Conveyors @ Tool Stands ¢ Flat Drawer Files 

© Lockers ¢ Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

¢ Wood Working Benches ¢ Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs e Work Benches ¢ Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks * Sorting Files 

e Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units © Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools @ Ironing Tables 
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from the Janitor Supply House 


DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM! 
Not only is The NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION Member able to 


supply everything you may need in sanitary supplies, cleaning equip- 
ment, sanitary chemicals, etc., but his knowledge, acquired through 


years of specialized Sanitation and Maintenance experience, is at | 


your command and may prove helpful to you in speeding up your 
cleaning and sanitation program; may help you save time and money. 


We are sure you will find it both PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE to consult 


@ Nationat SANiTary Supply ASSOCIATION MEMBER about any of your | 


cleaning, maintenance and sanitation problems, 


NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
National Headquarters 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Leo J. Kelly, Executive Vice-President 
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Solids 


“NTW FLOOR’ BEAUTY 
C BEAUTY 
AULA LAPIS 


hardening and polishing wax. 
Four grades for all jobs. Sizes for 


all machines . . . just place ma- 
chine on pad and operate! 


Write, Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


“ BRILLO 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR PADS 


@ Keep floors in A-1 condition 
with fast-acting, long-wearing 
Brillo Floor Pads. High-quality 
steel fibers are cross - stranded 
and compressed into 100% use- 
ful disc of maximum efficiency. 
Use for smoothing, cleaning, 


Send for helptul 


folder on low-cost 
{loor vpkeeP 
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ARCHER 


PORTABLE 


DENTAL 





CHAIR 


Once more available, this 60 lb. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 


for details. 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








FINEST DEFINITION 


MAXIMUM 
FILM LIFE 


Jhe HOLMES 
“Roy” 











For the last 


year “REX” 
production has 
been inadequate 


to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial 
high and low frequency speaker available. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 
in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 


Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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@ Natural outdoor light makes 
vision better in all parts of this 
classroom of Drexel School, Cicero, 
Illinois. Yet the area next to win- 
dows stays comfortable for they're 
glazed with insulating Thermopane. 

Architects: Perkins and Will, 
Chicago. Glazed by Hooker Glass 


and Paint Mfg. Co., Chicago. 





When it’s easier to see... it’s easier to learn 


Outdoors it’s so easy for people to see. Your 
school can give children that advantage in- 
doors... through walls of glass that spread 
sight-saving daylight over every classroom. 

Daylighted schools are more practical in all 
climates... with Thermopane*, the insulating 
windowpane that cuts heat loss through glass. 
It reduces downdrafts at windows... children 
can sit near Thermopane walls in complete 
comfort. Because the inner pane of glass stays 
nearer room temperature, there’s little chance 
of moisture collecting on Thermopane. Proper 
room humidity is easier to control. Thermopane 
even deadens distracting outside noise. 


Before you build or modernize, ask your 
architect about this insulating glass. It’s com- 
posed of two or more panes separated by 
dehydrated air. L-O-F’s Bondermetic Seal* 
welds them into a unit...keeps dirt and 
moisture from entering the air space. Thermo- 
pane may be installed in fixed or opening, 
wood or metal sash. 

L-O-F Glass Distributors have Thermopane 
readily available in over 70 standard sizes, and 
can assure prompt delivery of special sizes. 
For more information, write for our Thermopane 
book. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
3498 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


*® 





ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


MAKES Th hermopane 





LIBBEY-OWENS - FORD 
a Gnedl, Namewu GLASS 
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YOU UNLOCK 
E Xx [ R | from your "Ty square tect, You can put 
: : more desks in your present space. 


from your office help—these handsome 
desks make working easier—Every inch 
of top space is in easy reach, Full sized 
drawer units are efficiently arranged. 
Each desk adjusts to comfortable working 
height, 


from your office help—because these good 
looking, modern desks give workers’ 
morale a healthy boost. 


protection and style—from the attractive 
metal corner caps that add endurance to 
the points of wear. 


AND 


from the dollars you spend on desks—be- 
cause the Stylemaster Associate desk is 
“*Y and E’’ Stylemaster Associate Desk built of steel in the famous “Y and E” 
(size 60” x 30”) in Neutra-Tone Grey. quality tradition. They pay you dividends 
in extra years of handsome service, 








For complete information on how to unlock extra office production with the new “‘Y and E”’ Stylemaster 
issociate desk consult your classified directory for your nearest ““Y and E"’ representative or write: 


YAWMAN An? FRBE MFG.(O. 1040 say STREET, ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 














YOUNG APPETITES RESPOND 
TO FOOD THAT’S NICELY SERVED 


It's right in your school lunchroom that the youngsters 
establish nutritional habits that last for life. Serve attrac- 
tively the wholesome kind of food they should eat, and 
you've won half the battle! A healthful green salad looks 
more appealing served in its own good looking salad bowl 

. certainly a nutritious stew is more tempting offered 
on an inviting and durable plate. 

Depend on DON for just about everything in food service 
accessories to serve your wholesome food in the attractive 
way that whets young appetities. A variety of good look- 
ing, functional chinaware — glassware — cutlery. 

: Depend on DON for a host of the efficient kitchen equip- 
Sigg “ae ZB ment you need to prepare and cook all food in the most 
delicious, nutritious way. Ranges, broilers, ovens, steam 
kettles. Accessories and tools that save time, trouble and 

expense ... grinders, graters, cutters, slicers, parers. 


8 aa? ALWAYS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
BACK. Write for the DON salesman to call. In Chicago, 





phone CALumet 1300. 


tsi sat EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


2201 S.taSalle St. © Dept.16 + Chicago 16, II 
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VISION UNLIMITED 


One of these children may become a great practitioner of one of the arts, a 
world famous educator, a doctor whose research saves millions, a manufac- 
turer whose ambition provides thousands with useful work. There is no limit 
to the distance that vision, imagination and energy may take a child. 

So one of our duties is to throw around youth every safeguard which can be 
built into a school, an auditorium, any public building, in fact, where people 
congregate. An important part of that task is the installation of Von Duprin 
Panic Exit Devices at every exit door. 

For these superb devices provide in unlimited measure—and as long as the 
building stands—the utmost in safe, sure, instant exit. 


The photograph above is from Von Duprin’s new sound movie, "Safe 
Exit,” a non-technical picture dramatically showing the need for ade- 
quate exit. This 20-minute, 16 mm., black and white sound film is avail- 
able without rental charge. If you know of an audience which should 


see it, we will be glad indeed to send you Booking Request blanks. 





VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANA? OLIS, IND. 
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EVERYTHING FOR GELATIN DUPLICATING 










When it comes to duplicating reports, price lists, 
bulletins, or announcements . . . you, too, will 
find that a Heyer gelatin roll or film gives a 
clearer, stronger impression. 






Made of brilliant copying, and highest quality 
materials . . . Heyer Gelatin Rolls or Films find 
favor everywhere. And remember . . . they are 
available for any make or model duplicator. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
, Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 




















WHEREVER 


iS A PROBLEM— 


© When to Start 

¢ When fo Eat 

¢ When to Stop 

e When to Rest 

YOU NEED A 


















Montgomery Program Clocks will sound class room and play- 
ground signals on one to four separate circuits on any desired 
schedule up to as many as 24 signals every hour (2/2 minute 
intervals). The signals are automatically silenced over week-ends 
by the automatic calendar switch inclu ‘ed in every Montgomery 
Clock. 

In addition, the Montgomery Program Clock makes a most attrac- 
tive office timepiece with its modernistically designed, ivory- 
finished steel case and readily visible dial. 

Montgomery Synchronous Program Clocks are available at Radio 
Parts Distributors and School Supply Houses. For complete Details, 
Specifications and Prices, Write— 


ONTGOMERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


551 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
(Factory: Owensville, indiono 
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DEPENDS ON COST-PER-USE 


The difference between economy and unwise buying is 
quality. And that's why McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk towels have proven so successful and economical in 
schools and colleges for 26 years. These better towels 
—woven of 2 ply triple twisted yarns, with heavy woven 
corded tape edges, actually cost less because they last 
longer. And don't forget the McArthur free towel repair 
service which adds even more years of towel-life. For 
information on fast delivery of all McArthur towels, 
including the complete medium-priced range, address 
inquiries to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 


McARTHUR,, 


ECONOMY 




















Illustrated is Geerpres 
1624 T TWIN TANK UNIT 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 
. Muskegon, Michigan 


P. O. Box 658 . 






Saves Time 
Saves Work 
Doubles Mop Life 
















No Splashing 


























Saves Cleaning 
Compounds 





30% Lighter 





Now with still 
further improved 
construction for even 
longer life. Two 
popular sizes: #1624 
for 14 to 24 oz. mops; 
#2436 for 20 to 36 
oz. mops. 


Also: Tangleproof 
mop sticks, mop 
buckets on casters, 
mopping trucks. 


Send for Free 
Catalog No. 946 
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what about 
tomorrow’s 
children ? 





Will they reach wisdom from the school you design today? 
Will the beauty you envision on its walls, the gleaming cleanliness 
in every corner, the freshness of detail, be theirs? 
Yes, if you design well — with enduring material. 
Nothing is more enduring than Marble — nothing more beautiful. 
Only the simplest attention is necessary to keep it clean. 


Information about Marble 

and Marble Service 

will be given promptly by the 
Marble Institute’s Managing Director 
Romer Shawhan, R. A. 


Marble Institute 
o f America, inc. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N.. ¥% 


. 
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AINTAINEER 


CONSULTANT 





FLOOR TREATMENT 









% SINCE 1907 the Hillyard Maintaineer has served in the elimination of trouble- 
some floor treatment and building maintenance problems. He is highly trained 
through technical and practical schooling, being backed with intense Hillyard 
Laboratory Research and a great knowledge of floor treatment products and 
building maintenance procedures accumulated through over forty years of 
experience. There is always a Hiliyard Maintaineer at your service, for these 
Experts range from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast—from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. There is no charge for his expert consultation. Call, write or wire 
for his free services. 

% SUPER SHINE“ALL. A 100% active neutral chemical cleaner that eliminates expensive 


and destructive rinsing. Approved by Flooring Manufacturers of all types of floors. Splendid 
for painted, varnished, enameled or finished surfaces. 


¥e HIL-TONE. A blended liquid dressing that gives greater 
fire protection than can ever be obtained from greasy floor 
oils. Dries quickly. Eliminates brooms, brushes, oils and 
sweeping compounds. Reduces labor costs. 


WW SUPER HIL-BRITE. A self-polishing, self-leveling, non- 
brittle, Carnauba water wax containing no shellacs, varnish, 
paint-ends or resins. Recommended by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories as anti-slip. Approved by various types of floor 
manufacturers. 


FREE—Hillyard booklets on floor finishing, 
daily maintenance procedures, waxing 
and other books on economical floor 
maintenance are free for the asking. 
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1947 BROADWAY. 


Go Fanwtes 10, Calif.DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. saancnes im PRINCIPAL CITIES sew rom mK ¥. 











S ER V IC E 


Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue —there’s a 
detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you . . . use the card. 
Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 
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Your school can do it, too! 


Ask for a copy of Dr, Harmon’s ‘‘LIGHT ON 
GROWING CHILDREN,”’ reprinted from 
Architectural Record. On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of schoolroom, 
specifications will be furnished according 

to the Harmon Technique without 
cost or obligation. 





NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO, 
3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9 
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paint for interiors 








FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
NAME PLATES 


for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International 
Solid 
trated 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 


Bronze — are _illus- 
in free 48-page 


it now—for immediate 
use or future reference. 
No charge or obligation. 


Ask for Catalog NS. ee 
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NZE TABLET CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BRO 


150 WEST 22nd STREET 
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Make this amazing FREE 


"SCREEN TEST. 


/ 
Project your pictures on Free Sample 


of Radiant’s new “Million Mirror” 
screen fabric—and see for yourself 
the remarkable difference it makes! 


/ 


; See how millions of tiny glass¥@irrors, 

| firmly imbedded in the pure white screen 
»! surface, make your pictures fairly glow 
=| with life! See what happens when light 
+ / is reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
“enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites— 
richer, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here is projection as 
real as life itself! 





Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 1949 Radiant 
Screens. Notice how easily they set up—how ruggedly 
they're built. Used and approved by leading industrial con- 
cerns, school systeins, churches and government agencies 
all over the world—you cannot buy a better screen, 


Send coupon 
and get 
ABSOLUTELY 


e@ Generous sample of 
new Radiant ‘Million 
Mirror’’ Screen Fabric 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREEMS 














+++ Test it with your "Radiant. Maoufectusing Corp. inp H 
own projector and see | 1219S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. H 
for yourselfthe remark- 4 — Send me FREE: Sample of Radiant‘‘Million 4 
ableimprovementover 4 Mirror’ Screen Fabric AND Begic Film Source 4 
any other projection : Directory. 3 : 
surface. j Name. H 
e Basic Film Source ; Address : 
Directory—your handy ; 
guide to hundreds of ; _ y sere State ; 
film sources. IR ek 
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WINTER'S COMING 


Check temperature control 






During the summer, school executives plunge into 
such problems as the economies of operation that 
can be introduced during the next school year. High 
on the list should be proper conditioning of the 
heating and ventilating system. Of growing impor- 
tance is the large fuel saving made possible by effi- 
cient temper‘ture control. Protecting the health of 
young America, while still conserving every pos- 
sible heat unit, is imperative. 

Just how efficient is your heating and ventilating 
plant? Summer is “Inventory Time.” You'll find it 
worth-while to make a complete check-up. A John- 
son engineer from a nearby branch office will in- 


spect and give you a report on the condition of your 


CORRECT TEMPERATURES 
WITH JOHNSON CONTROL 


equipment now! 


ASSURE HEALTHY, ALERT CHILDREN 
... AND FUEL ECONOMY 


present Johnson temperature control system or pre- 
pare an estimate, where a control system is needed. 
Let him explain how Johnson “Dual” Control will 
solve a troublesome problem in buildings where 
certain rooms are occupied at odd hours. 
Foresight in school management pays big divi- 
dends. Prepare now to assure fuel-saving tempera- 
ture control next winter. Today, more than ever, it 
is important to conserve the nation’s supply of fuel. 
It is evidence of good management, anytime. Ask to 
see a Johnson engineer. There is no obligation. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices In Principal 


Cities. 


JOHNSON 20 Conciente 


DESIGN - MANUFACTURE 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this’ section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 136. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every evfort to supply it. 


Picture King Screen 


Ey 


























The new line of Picture King Screens, 
available in seven sizes, ranging from 
45 by 60 inches through 72 by 96 inches, 
is designed to provide large portable 
screens which are easy to carry and ready 
to set up anywhere. The new screens 
have minimum weight due to the use of 
hardened aluminum for the stand and 
tripod legs. Each screen has a blue ham- 
merloid case, gravity opening legs, pres- 
sure formed handle and “Hi-Lo” feature 
which provides four height adjustments. 

Standard equipment includes the 
“Crystal-Beaded” picture surface which 
has been recently improved to give bet- 
ter light reflection and a wider viewing 
angle. The Mat White surface is also 
available. Features of the new unit 
include: A. concealed gooseneck, B. 
Tenite slat collar, C. Slat lock, D. red 
Tenite control knobs, E. aluminum 
equalizing slat saddle and F. and G. 
critical leveler. Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Dept. NS, 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
39, (Key No. 697) 





RCA Demonstrator 
The new RCA “Dynamic Demon- 


strator” is designed to simplify the teach- 
ing of radio theory, operation and main- 
tenance. The new unit incorporates FM 
as well as AM radio receiver circuits 
and is a complete, operating, 6 tube 


radio receiver with its circuits and com- 
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ponents laid out flat on a panel 45 inches 
long by 33 inches high so that all parts 
are easily accessible and clearly exposed 
for study while in operation. 

The design of the new unit includ ° 
all possible aids to clear understanding 
of the function of all elements in a radio 
receiver, the background panel is 
divided into 6 large color blocks to de- 
fine the 6 basic functional sections of 
a 6 tube AM-FM radio, and each radio 
part is accompanied by its schematic 
symbol to familiarize students with the 
reading of circuit diagrams and tech- 
nical data. 

The new RCA Demonstrator is con- 
tained in a gray metal frame with re- 
movable feet, stands upright on any 
table or can be hung on a wall. It is 
easily portable and weighs only 25 
pounds. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Dept. NS, Cam- 
den, N. J. (Key No. 698) 





Reo Royale Lawn Mower 


The new Reo Royale is a 21 inch cut, 
self-propelled lawn mower with 1 h.p. 
4 cycle engine having a capacity to cut 
3 acres per day. This reel type mower 
has the “Magic Touch” fingertip con- 
trol, an adjustable lightweight steel 
handle that stands upright for easier 
storing, 5 blade reel and micrometer- 
type hand adjusting screws. Reo Motors, 
Lawn Mower Division, Dept. NS, Lans- 
ing 20, Mich. (Key No. 699) 





Fluorescent Luminaire 


Westinghouse has announced a new 
two-lamp fluorescent light type CD-80 
for use in schools and offices. Available 
as a direct-indirect type with steel 
louvered bottom or as a semi-direct type 
with a translucent plastic bottom, the 
unit is well shielded and provides maxi- 
mum diffusion with low brightness. It 
has been designed to harmonize with 
both modern and conventional interior 
treatments. Both single and twin stem 
hangers are available for suspension 
mounting while louvered units can be 
mounted on ceiling brackets when re- 
quired. Starters and ballasts are acces- 
sible without removing lamps. Westing- 


house Electric Corp., Dept. NS, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (Key 
No. 700) 





Film Cement 


All types of 8, 16 and 35 mm. motion 
picture film can be spliced with the new 
film cement recently announced. The 
cement combines great bonding strength 
with splicing speed. It is said that there 
is no distortion of film at the splice and 
a minimum tendency for the cement to 
flow over the film or between the film 
and the splicer blades. Bell & Howell 
Co., Dept. NS, 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. (Key No. 701) 





Hild Shower-Feed Machines 


The solution storage tank on all 
models of Hild shower-feed floor, rug 
and carpet machines has been completely 
redesigned. The new tank is carried 
lower on the handle, thus lowering the 
center of gravity and providing better 
balance. 

The new tank has a large opening to 
permit rapid filling from a pail, a large 
drain cock at rear to permit draining of 
the entire contents in 4 minutes, ample 
clearance under the drain for a 3 gallon 
pail so that the operator need not remain 
while the tank is being emptied, and a 





removable perforated brass screen to 
strain out foreign matter. The last is 
readily removed for easy cleaning of the 
inside of the tank. Hild Floor Machine 
Co., Dept. NS, 1313 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 7. (Key No. 702) 
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Dust Mop Cleaner 


A new portable dust mop cleaner, 
which traps the dust in an easily emptied 
drawer, has been announced. The dusty 
mop is inserted in the machine, the 
switch is turned and the mop is cleaned 
in a few seconds of all loose dirt and 
lint in such manner that the dust is 
completely trapped for later disposal and 
that mops require less frequent wash- 
ings. 

Equipped with the Haynes suction 
method of dust extraction, the tight 
metal cabinet has a quiet, slow speed 
air turbine which pulls the dust from 
the mop to a filter. It is sturdily con- 
structed for long service and is equipped 
with a 110 volt AC motor. The mop 
cleaner is readily moved with other 
housekeeping equipment as it is used 
and should save time and effort while 
making dusting operations more effec- 
tive. The Markham Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 1392 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. (Key No. 703) 





Automatic Electric Range 


The new Hotpoint automatic electric 
range equipped with individually lighted 
pushbutton controls which identify heat 
settings of the surface units and the 
oven is available in two models: the 
single oven RC-1] and the double oven 
RD-5, 

The new range is the result of four 
years of research and testing by Hot- 
point engineers and should be of par- 
ticular interest to those responsible for 
Home Economics departments. Some 
features of the new range include 
rounded oven-interior corners with the 
heating unit sealed in the walls, auto- 
matic reset oven timer, four surface 
units with one adjustable for deep-well 
cooker and a warmer unit with push- 
button switch. 

The pushbutton control panel is lo- 
cated on a high backsplasher and red, 
yellow, violet, green and blue signal 
lights indicate the heat position of the 
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four cooking units and the oven. The 
entire cooking surface is illuminated by 
a 36 inch fluorescent lamp located in 
the backsplasher and the unit has many 
other new features and improvements. 
Hotpoint, Inc., Dept. NS, 5600 W. Tay- 
lor St., Chicago 44. (Key No. 704) 





Johnson’s Floor Cleaner 


Developed to remove badly soiled 
self-polishing wax and dirt from the 
surface of waxed floors, Johnson’s Floor 
Cleaner penetrates and loosens old wax 
and dirt when reduced with 20 parts 
of water. One gallon of the new cleaner 
is sufficient for cleaning approximately 
20,000 square feet of floor. 

The cleaner is a blend of soaps and 
detergents which penetrates quickly 
when diluted in hot water and appliec 
to the surface with a mop, cloth or 
sprinkling can. It has been used suc- 
cessfully on all types of floors, includ- 
ing asphalt tile, rubber tile, linoleum, 
wood and terrazzo. §. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Dept. NS, Racine, Wis. (Key 
No. 705) 





“Ekotape” Portable Recorder 





High power output, fine tone quality, 
simplified operation and versatility are 
features of the new “Ekotape” portable 
tape recorder. The unit is designed to 
overcome recording noises and tone- 
flutter. A large, powerful amplifier with 
separate channels for recording and listen- 
ing, an 8 inch speaker and an oversize 
motor control tone quality and volume. 
Other features include: recording vol- 
ume indicator eye; fast rewind and fast 
forward speeds without rethreading the 
tape; continuously operating motor 
drive and capstan permitting instantan- 
eous tape start and stop; simplified 
mechanism to permit reaching any sec- 
tion of a recording quickly, and facilities 
for making recordings from a micro- 
phone, a radio tuner or a phonograph 
transducer. 

Tape may be spliced. and edited and 
erased for repeated use. The unit may 
be used as a recorder, a player or as a 
public address system with its own or 
separate speakers or coupled to a larger 
sound system. It is housed in a carrying 
case with microphone, tape, cords and 
plugs. Webster Electric Co., Dept. NS, 
Racine, Wis. (Key No. 706) 





Balanced Pressure Valve 
The Speakman Sentinel Balanced Pres- 


sure Shower Mixing Valve is designed 
to hold the water in the shower at the 
temperature set by the bather. The so- 
called “floating” Sentinel inside the 
valve works automatically to compensate 
for other drains on the water supply. 
In case of a severe drain on the supply 
or either hot or cold water, the Sentinel 
automatically cuts the shower to low 
pressure and if either hot or cold water 
is cut off entirely, the Sentinel immedi- 
ately shuts off the shower. 

The device works on water pressure 
alone, thus there are no parts to get out 
of order. It is easily accessible for clean- 
ing should excessive alkali cause a coat- 
ing which might lessen its effectiveness. 
The device guards against injury from 
too hot water and the discomfort of a 
sudden undesired cold shower. Speak- 
man Company, Dept. NS, Wilmington 
99, Del. (Key No. 707) 





Hansen Line-Drop Apparatus 


The Hansen Line-Drop Apparatus 
was designed by Edward Hansen, Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago. It 
provides laboratory facilities to demon- 
strate voltage drop in long transmission 
lines, dimming of lamps and slowing 
of motors because of power loss in the 
line, and heat loss in transmission. It 
‘can be used for individual or group 
experiments by students. Standard Sci- 
ence Supply Co., Dept. NS, 1234 N. 
Paulina, Chicago 22. (Key No. 708) 





Apsco Midget Pencil Sharpener 
A new model has been added to the 


line of Apsco pencil sharpeners. Known 
as the Midget, the new sharpener is 
equipped with the Apsco solid steel 
twin-milled cutters and is designed to 
sharpen standard size pencils only. It 
is economically priced and attractively 
designed with bright yellow enamel fin- 
ish and nickel plated and polished steel 





receptacle. Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co., Dept. NS, Rockford, Ill. (Key No. 


709) 
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Food Warmer 
Model SSY-110, known as the Scotty 


Mate, is a new addition to the line of 
stainless steel portable food warmers de- 
veloped by Seco. The entire line is 
again available after an absence of near- 
ly five years. Adaptable as an individ- 
ual unit, the Scotty Mate can also be 
used in banks of two or more or can 
be added to an already working bank 
of matched electrical counter kitchen 
appliances. 

The Scotty, as are all items in the line, 
is fabricated of stainless steel and has 
the new Current Miser operating efh- 
ciency, touch dial thermostatic 5 way 
temperature control and can be plugged 
in anywhere. Most models in the line 
have 12 by 20 inch top openings and 
feature 30 different interchangeable pan 
top combinations. Seco Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 5206 S. 38th St., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
(Key No. 710) 





Self-Adhesive Labels 


The new, improved Kum-Kleen Self- 
Adhesive Labels are applied without 
moistening and adhere to metal, glass, 
plastic, ceramics, painted surfaces, cello- 
phane or other smooth surfaces. They 
will not curl off in refrigerated tem- 
peratures or in extreme moist heat yet, 
when desired, they come off easily with- 
out leaving a trace. 

The labels are especially adaptable for 
labeling bottles, test tubes and slides. 
Because of a unique semi-automatic dis- 
pensing method they are readily applied. 
They are also supplied in multiple rows 
on flat glassine sheets for marking on 
the typewriter or by hand. They are 
available in any size, shape or color, 
either plain or printed. Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp., Dept. NS, 36 W. Union St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. (Key No. 711) 





Royal Portable Typewriter 


The new Royal portable typewriter 
has been designed by Henry Dreyfuss, 


industrial designer, with great func- 


tional beauty and eye-appealing pro- 





portion of height to width to depth. 


Finished in two-tone gray and black, 
the machine has finger form keys con- 


structed scientifically to follow finger 
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contous and to give greater finger 
clearance. 

Other features of the new machine 
include the new Speed Spacer which 
is built into the frame to speed spacing 
action and provide broader striking sur- 
face; the new Rapid Ribbon Changer 
to simplify ribbon changing; the larger 
and more accessible Line Finder; newly 
designed Line Space Selector, and sev- 
eral other new mechanical improve- 
ments in addition to the standard Royal 
features. Royai Typewriter Co., Inc., 
Dept. NS, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(Key No. 712) 





“Big X” Dust Mop 
The new “Big X” Dust Mop is an 


efficient, sturdy maintenance tool for 
the rapid dusting of gym floors, corri- 
dors, class rooms and other areas, The 
specially selected yarn, which picks up 
and holds dust particles on slightest con- 
tact, assures good results. 

The long, strong handle is firmly set 
in a hardwood block. On this is fastened 
the one-piece, heavy, Sanforized duck 
covering of high quality which will not 
shrink or lose its shape. The white 
cotton twine yarn for dusting is securely 
sewed to the duck by a new double lock 
stitch method which prevents yarn from 
pulling out. The mop is so constructed 





that it will not scratch or mar floors or 


furniture and it can be easily removed 
from the block for washing. The unit is 


available in sizes from 12 to 60 inches 
and in constructed for long, efficient serv- 
ice. American Standard Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 2505 S. Green St., Chicago 8. (Key 
No. 713) 





Athletic Ball Repair Unit 
The new Voit RU] Latex Repair Unit 


is designed to seal minor punctures in 
rubber covered athletic balls. The unit 
consists of a tube of high quality liquid 
latex, directions for use and a standard 
inflating needle through which the latex 
is injected into the ball. The repair kit 
is not recommended for balls with 
separate or replaceable bladders or for 
larger playground balls. W. J. Voit Rub- 
ber Co., Dept. NS, 1600 E. 25th St., 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 714) 


Clarke P-17 Floor Maintainer 





Main- 


Floor 
tainer is the result of several years of 


The new Clarke P-17 
research and testing. It scrubs, waxes, 
polishes, steel wools, sands and sham- 
poos, thus offering all around utility 
with its easily interchangeable attach- 
ments. The unit is equipped with a 
¥%, h.p. heavy duty motor and a 17 inch 
diameter brush. It is ruggedly con- 
structed and provides power, speed, 
large brush area, easy maneuverability 
and smooth, noiseless performance. 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., Dept. NS, 
Muskegon, Mich. (Key No. 715) 





Plastic Floor Tile 


“Terraflex” is a new plastic: asbestos 
floor tile that comes in bright, clear 
colors and is designed to withstand al- 
most any service conditions. It is un- 
affected by grease and oil, alkaline mois- 
ture or mild acid solutions. Being ex- 
tremely flexible, the new tile can be 
laid over any type of base since it will 
conform to uneven floor surfaces and 
will absorb the normal play of wood 
floors. Johns-Manville, Dept. NS, 22 E. 
40th, New York 16. (Key No. 716) 





Country Club Matting 


A new floor matting designed espe- 
cially for use in areas encountering 
exceptionally heavy traffic has recently 
been announced. Known as Country 
Club Matting, because it will stand up 
under the spikes of golf shoes, the 
matting should prove especially useful 
in gymnasiums and athletic rooms. Made 
of high grade rubber and tough cotton 
cord composition, the matting is black 
in color, 7/32 inch thick and comes in 
rolls 3 feet wide and 24 or 48 feet long. 
The American Mat Corp., Dept. NS, 
1719 Adams St., Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key 
No. 717) 
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. Slide Projector 





4 


“TDC Vivid” is the name given a 
series of 2 by 2 inch slide projectors re- 
cently announced. They are designed 
for brilliant and efficient projection and 
for operating ease. A new shutter-type 
slide carrier cuts off light while slides 
change; slides feed from right and eject 
from left, and the new models are con- 
vertible from 150 to 300 watts with op- 
tional fan cooling unit. The exterior is 
of modern, streamlined design. Three 
Dimension Sales Co., Dept. NS, 4555 
W. Addison, Chicago 41. (Key No. 718) 


Heavy Duty Line of Ranges 


A complete new line of heavy duty 
ranges and attachments is being an- 
nounced by Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Company. Improvements in the line in- 
clude the new Flo-Line design, larger 
Even-Temp oven, loop style oven burn- 
er, new system of flue ventilation, new 
Dura-Bilt oven heat control, new type 
Under-Lock high shelf brackets and 
new Co-Designed attachments. 

The line of ranges has been completely 
redesigned from base to high shelf to 
provide new efficiency, convenience, 
economy and _ attractive appearance. 
Known as the 45-29 series, the new line 
includes ranges with all hot top, open 
top and fry top, all with or without 
ovens. Attachments are also redesigned 
and provide important new features. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Dept. NS, 
6950 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. 
(Key No. 719) 





“Freed-Eisemann Educator” 


The “Freed-Eisemann Educator” is 
a special FM-AM classroom radio re- 
ceiver designed especially for educa- 
tional use. The 12 tube receiver in- 
corporates Armstrong Frequency Modu- 
lation in a specially designed circuit. Full 
tuning range for standard broadcast 
stations is also provided. The extended- 
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range speaker reproduces tones of from 
100 to 15,000 cycles. The new radio 
was developed with the advice and 
collaboration of educational authorities. 
Freed Radio Corp., Dept. NS, 200 Hud- 
son St., New York 13. (Key No. 720) 


RMC Transcription Player 
The new RMC Transcription Player 


is designed and built to provide a fine 
tone, dependable, low priced transcrip- 
tion player. Model TP-16C is sturdily 
built for trouble-free performance and 
designed to meet school needs for real- 
istic reproduction of transcription records 
up to 16 inches, 78 or 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
The unit has constant speed, heavy duty 
motors, providing silent, smooth opera- 
tion. It is housed in a black leatherette 
covered carrying case for easy portabil- 
ity. Radio Music Corp., Dept. NS, Port 
Chester, N. Y. (Key No. 721) 


Van Automatic Cooker 


Not only is the new Van Automatic 
Pressure Type Steam Cooker auto- 
matically controlled by the operation 





of the door mechanism, but the cook- 
ing operation in each compartment is 
also controlled individually by the use 
of electric time clocks. Electrically oper- 
ated valves turn on the steam when the 
time clock is set, and a red signal warns 
that steam is in the pressure compart- 
ment. At the conclusion of the preset 
cooking period, the steam is shut off 
and the exhaust opened. The red signal 
remains on until the pressure is ex- 
hausted, then a green light indicates 
that the door may be opened. 

It is not necessary to remove the food 
at once to prevent overcooking in the 
new model and insulation between com- 
partments prevents baking after the 
cooking operation is ended. The new 
model is available in 2, 3 or 4 com- 
partment sizes with standard height 
compartments or in 2 or 3 compart- 
ment sizes with extra height compart- 
ments. It is finished in boiler plate, hot 
galvanized, in clad metal stainless steel 
lined and in_ solid stainless _ steel. 
The John Van Range Co., Dept. NS, 
107-147 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. (Key No. 722) 


Portable Rechargeable Hand Lamp 


The new No. 312 portable electric 
hand lamp has a built-in charger by 
means of which the battery can be re- 
charged by merely plugging one end of 
the cord into an ordinary lighting cir- 
cuit. Thus the light is always ready 
for emergency use. 

The new model has a 4 volt lamp, 
specific gravity indicators to warn when 
the battery needs recharging and a spill- 
proof battery casing. “ The lamp throws 
a powerful 2000 foot beam of light. 
U-C Lite Mfg. Co., Dep*. NS, 1050 W. 
Hubbard, Chicago 22. (Key No. 723) 





Protractor-Geometrical Rule 


A transparent plastic _ protractor- 
geometrical rule has been developed 
which should prove of assistance: to 
teachers, students, engineers, artists and 
others. This new all-purpose rule com- 


-bines twelve instruments in one provid 


ing the English scale by 10ths and 16ths 
of an inch; metric scale by MM’s; 
equilateral and isosceles triangles; 1 inch 
square; octagon; hexagon; | inch circle; 
ellipse; 5 arcs of circles; 3 inch pro- 
tractor, and 17 holes for drawing circles. 
Plastic Enterprise, Dept. NS, Canton, 
Ohio. (Key No. 724) 





Underwood Duplex Carbon and 
Fabric Ribbon Machine 


The new. Underwood Typewriter 
equipped with Duplex Carbon and Fab. 
ric Ribbon feature permits its use for 
high quality lithographic reproductions 
of typewritten material, by either photo 
offset or direct offset processes. The 
fabric ribbon feature permits use of the 
machine as a general purpose typewriter. 
The machine is available in the same 
variety of carriage widths and type styles 
as standard Underwood typewriters. 

The carbon paper feed mechanism, 
designed for 400 foot ribbon reels, feeds 
only when operating the type bar keys 
and a special mechanism equalizes stress 





on the ribbon and eliminates breakage. 
Underwood Corporation, Dept. NS, | 
Park Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 725) 
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Product Literature 


e “How to Decorate Classrooms in the 
Harmon Technique” is the title of a 
new color card and technical folder de- 
signed to enable educators to select phys- 
iologically and _ psychologically tested 
classroom color combinations according 
to the method developed by Dr. Darell 
Boyd Harmon. The 8 page brochure ex- 
plains the procedure, in five clearly 
stated steps, for arriving at ten possible 
color combinations for classrooms, de- 
pending on the orientation and function 
of the rooms. A color chart, showing 
classrooms drawn in perspective, assists 
in color selection and the folder, pub- 
lished by Luminall Paints, National 
Chemical & Mfg. Co., 3617 S. May St., 
Chicago 9, contains complete formulas 
and painting specifications for each color 
combination. (Key No. 726) 


e A 12 page illustrated brochure cover- 
ing details of the nationwide washroom 
service offered by the West Disinfecting 
Co., 42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., is now available. Entitled “An 
Ideal Washroom Maintenance Service,” 
the brochure describes the free periodic 
maintenance service which the company 
has developed to assist its customers in 
sanitary maintenance. (Key No. 727) 


e Catalog information on Higgins Amer- 
ican Drawing Inks and accessories is 
given in a 4 page folder recently released 
by Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., 
srooklyn 15, N. Y. Details of standard 
and special sizes, colors, drawing ink sup- 
plies, Higgins art books, pastes, glue, 
wax and other products, and revised 
prices are included in the catalog together 
with data on freight allowance and ship- 


ping weights. (Key No. 728) 


e The story of the new Sonic High- 
Fidelity Professional Recording Discs is 
told in‘a leaflet issued by Sonic Record- 
ing Products, Inc., 50 Mill Road, Free- 
port, Long Island, "N.Y. The ultra-fine 
grain lacquer and coating-control technic 
used in making Sonic discs are discussed 
and the leaflet points out how these result 
in high frequency response, cutting clean- 
liness, low noise devel, freedom from 
static and life-long stability. (Key No. 
729) 


e A complete compilation and classifi- 
cation of 500 sound slidefilms currently 


available has been prepared by Operadio, 


Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. The Operadio 
Sound Slidefilm Guide is offered at 25 
cents per copy. (Key No. 730) 


¢ Catalog 900 issued by Sarco Company, 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, 
gives detailed information on the new 
steam and water mixer developed by this 
company to provide hot water at isolated 


points. (Key No. 731) 
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e Two reference books which should be 
of particular value to administrators 
planning new building or moderniza- 
tion, as well as to architects, engineers 
and building committees, have been 
issued by Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
One is the Fenestra Blue Book of Steel 
Windows and Doors, giving complete 
specifications and detailed information 
on all types of steel windows and doors, 
and the other is Fenestra Blue Book of 
Steel Building Panels, providing similar 
details on steel building panels for floors, 
walls, roofs and partitions. (Key No. 
732) 


e An attractive folder on “How to Use 
the Chalkboard” has been prepared by 
Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Subjects covered include pupils use of 
the Chalkboard, the advantages of pupil 
use of the Chalkboard and teacher use 
of this medium. (Key No. 733) 


e Because crime costs American busi- 
ness about one billion dollars annually, 
according to the Continental Casualty 
Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
this company has prepared a_ booklet 
entitled “Crime Loss Prevention” to in- 
dicate the most efficient methods for 
safeguarding against both inside and 
outside crime hazards. All of the com- 
mon kinds of crime losses and the best 
loss prevention methods have been com- 
piled in a concise, clearly written book- 
let of 28 pages. It is offered without 
obligation to help reduce crime losses. 
(Key No. 734) 


e The first Varlar Sample Book has re- 
cently been issued by Varlar, Inc., divi- 
sion of United Wallpapers, Inc., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54. This book- 
let contains information on the full line 
of 93 styles in Varlar stainproof wall 
covering now available, the _ styles 
grouped and numbered for easy selection 
of harmonizing designs and colors. The 
booklet should be of particular interest 
to those in charge of Home Economics 
courses. (Key No. 735) 


e The Cling Peach Advisory Board, 260 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 
is offering a new recipe book which is, 
as they describe it, a “practical work- 
book written by a baker for bakers.” 
Entitled “ ‘Boston’ Strause Baked Goods 
Recipes with Canned Cling Peaches 
from California,” the booklet contains 
recipes for pie, cake, cookies, coffee cake 
and tarts. (Key No. 736) 


e The new catalog of Rubon mops and 
polishes contains detailed information 
with illustrations of the complete line 
of maintenance products made by Rubon 
Woodfinishing and Products Co., 500 
W. Seventh St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
(Key No. 737) 


e The new streamlined, attractive Trane 
Unit Ventilators are described and illus- 
trated in a folder issued by The Trane 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. Details ot 
the newly engineered mechanical fea- 
tures, modern cabinet designed by a 
foremost industrial designer, and flexi- 
bility of operation. are given. (Key No. 
738) 


e A detailed account of how a group of 
cultural, educational and medical institu- 
tions cooperated most effectively to 
achieve a practical central heating system 
covering an extensive area is given in a 
brochure, “Pittsburgh’s Great Institutions 
Join Forces for Central Heating,” Form 
No. 4713, issued by The Ric-wil. Com- 
pany, Dept. 108C, Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14. (Key No. 739) 


e The full line of rubber mats and 
matting manufactured by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, is illustrated 
and described in Catalog Section 6100 
issued by this company. Details of func- 
tion, construction and specifications of 
each of the different types are covered 


in detail. (Key No. 740) 


e A new booklet on “Pyrex” Brand 
Fritted Glassware has been issued by 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
and presents some original experimental 
data on the, flow of distilled water and 
air through fritted glass filter discs. The 
cleaning of fritted filters, pressure and 
thermal recommendations, and a com- 
parative study on gas washing bottles 
using fritted filters and plain tubes are 
other subjects which should prove of 
interest and assistance to those respon- 
sible for laboratory procedures. (Key No. 
741) 


e The tenth booklet of a series of 
charted guides to answer painting ques- 
tions has been issued by American- 
Marietta Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11. The institutions folder has a chart 
arrangement giving correct primers and 
finish coats for every institutional use 
including a no-odor paint which should 
be of particular interest to school ad- 
ministrators’ and maintenance depart- 


ments. (Key No. 742) 


e The members of the Drinking Water 
Cooler Manufacturers Association, 1107 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., have 
prepared an attractive 28 page booklet 
devoted to a thorough discussion of the 
importance of drinking water to health, 
efficiency and morale. “Better Water for 
Better Living” is the theme of the book- 
let’ which is entitled “The Water Cooler 
Story” and which gives complete de- 
scriptions and illustrations of the general 
types of coolers available, suggestions for 
proper locations for installations and 
floor plans of typical installations. (Key 
No. 743) 
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e A new comprehensive catalog, “Cram’s 
Superior Series Indexed History Maps,” 
has been issued by The George F, Cram 
Company, Inc., 730 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. The catalog features 
over 140 different subjects, offering maps 
to supplement and facilitate the teaching 
of any historical period. The maps are 
large scale, printed in full color, with type 
especially selected for clearness and legi- 
bility. Different mounting styles are 
available and the maps have been edited 
by prominent historians and are indexed 
for quick reference. (Key No. 744) 


e Catalog No. 3-48 issued by The Loxit 
Moulding Co., 1217 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, gives comprehensive 
information on metal mouldings and 
accessories in aluminum, steel and 
bronze. In addition, the catalog con- 
tains information on how to solve some 
of the unusual problems in connection 
with the application of mouldings. It 
is fully illustrated and indexed. (Key 
No. 745) 


e Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has published a booklet entitled 
“Television, Interesting Facts About 
This Fascinating Field.” As its title 
implies, the booklet contains factual in- 
formation and is available from the edu- 
cational department of the company at 
35 cents per copy. (Key No: 746) 


e “Hints for Effective Slidefilm Projec- 
tion” is the title of a leaflet issued by 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Points covered include the importance of 
good showmanship, the necessity of mak- 
ing advance preparations, where to locate 
the screen and projector, how to arrange 
the seats and other details. (Key No. 
747) 


e Users or prospective users of electric 
generating plants will want a copy of 
the new 16 page catalog, “Electric 
Plants,” issued by D. W. Onan and 
Sons Inc., Minneapolis 5, Minn. The 
catalog describes electric plant sizes rang- 
ing from 350 to 35,000 watts A.C. in 
all standard voltages, frequencies and 
phases, as well as direct current “direct 
service” type plants in 115 volt models 
from 600 to 10,000 watts and in 230 
volt models from 3500 to 10,000 watts. 
Battery charging plants are also de- 
scribed as are accessories for easier han- 
dling and better installation. (Key No. 
748) 


e¢ Rubber stamps and stamping equip- 
ment available from the Acme Marking 
Equipment Co., 8038 Lyndon Ave., De- 
troit 21, Mich., is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a comprehensive new catalog. 
Printed in two colors, the catalog gives 
helpful information on rubber stamps 
from a small pencil cap size to a complete 
printing press. (Key No. 749) 
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e Protection of pupils, teachers and 
other persons as well as protection of 
stored food, books and other supplies by 
ultraviolet germicidal equipment is the 
subject of a booklet, “Danger in the 
Air,” otlered by Hanovia Chemical & 
Mfg. Co., Newark 5, N. J. This is the 
first of a comprehensive series of litera- 
ture on ultraviolet germicidal equipment 
and its many applications. (Key No. 
750) 


e “6 Steps to Safety” is the title of a 
booklet prepared by the Superior Coach 
Corp., Lima, Ohio, containing definite 
recommendations and suggestions to 
those charged with the responsibility of 
safeguarding school children who travel 
by bus to and from school. Interesting 
comparative statistics on school bus 
travel are given and each of the “6 
Steps to Safety” is treated separately 
with suggestions for the simplest, most 
effective means to maximum transporta 
tion safety. Safety posters for training 
pupils are cleverly and humorously illus- 
trated to emphasize important points 
and are also available from the Superior 
Coach Corporaiton. (Key No. 751) 


e The Vestal Specifications booklet, 
“Floor Facts,” was designed by Vestal, 
Inc., 4963 Manchester St., St. Louis 10, 
Mo., especially for architects and engi- 
neers interested in better floor protection 
and maintenance. The booklet contains 
information about terrazzo, asphalt tile, 
linoleum, rubber, concrete and wood 
floors, illustrating how materials should 


be specified. (Key No. 752) 


e The Everwear Catalog No. 40 of 
playground apparatus, swimming pool 
equipment and basket ball backstops 
gives detailed information on_ these 
items. Complete index and photographs 
of the equipment and of construction 
details add to the usefulness of this 
booklet issued by The Everwear Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. (Key No. 753) 


e The Boice-Crane 14 inch Band Saw 
is described in a new brochure recently 
issued by Boice-Crane Company, 975 W. 
Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. Pertinent 
facts on the various models and acces- 
sories are included in the folder. (Key 
No. 754) 


e A pamphlet entitled “Through Films 
—Our Cultural and Industrial Strength” 
with an analysis by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes of the way in which free films 
present our cultural and _ industrial 
strength is available from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. (Key 
No. 755) 


Film Releases 


“Here Is the Gold Coast,” (Africa), 16 
mm. 35 minutes. British Information 


Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (Key No. 756) 


“The Living Earth” series, 4 color 16 
mm. films; “The Birth of the Soil,” 
“Arteries of Life,’ “This Vital Earth” 
and “Seeds of Destruction,” each 10 
minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. (Key No. 757) 


“America the Beautiful,” 2 reel, color. 
Motion Picture Association of America, 
1600 Eye St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., or Teaching Film Custodians, 25 
W. 43rd St., New York 18. (Key No. 
758) 


“Liszt Concert,” 1 reel, 16 mm. sound, 
black and white. Post Pictures Corp., 
115 W. 45th St, New York 19. (Key 
No. 759) 


“Riches of Guatemala,” “Guatemala 
Story,” “Modern Mexico” and “Indus- 
tries of Mexico,” color and black and 
white, 1 and 14 reels. Simmel-Meser- 
vey, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. (Key No. 
760) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 44th 
St. & First Ave., New York 17, manu- 
facturer of paint products, announces the 
acquisition of the Bishop-Conklin paint 
company of Los Angeles, Calif. The 
present production facilities of . the 
Bishop-Conklin Company will be en- 
larged and a new synthetic resin plant is 
under construction. The acquired com- 
pany will continue under its own name 
as a division of Devoe & Raynolds and 
will permit the company to serve West 
Coast consumers more adequately. (Key 
No. 761) 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, an- 
nounces a new distribution policy for 16 
mm. educational films. More than 150 
1 and 2 reel films for the school field 
are now available on a 3 year licensing 
basis either directly from RKO or 
through authorized audio-visual dealers. 


(Key No. 762) 


John Sexton & Co., 500 N. Orleans St., 
Chicago 90, announces the opening of a 
new Chemical Division at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The new division will produce mer- 
chandise falling in the three general 
classifications: detergent compounds, in- 
secticides and soft soaps. The new chem- 
ical line will carry the Sexton label and 
will be packaged to differentiate these 
products from the food products pro- 
duced by the company. The merchan- 
dise will be sold exclusively by the com- 
pany and a service department is being 
set up to aid administrators in solving 
problems having to do with products 
available in the chemical line. (Key No. 
763) 
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No matter what your school’s food budget 
may be, it never is as much as you would like. 

Gumpert offers you first-aid in the form of 
numerous food items that perk up the menu 
and are easy on the budget. Gumpert foods 
make a hit with young appetites and cater to 
youthful preferences. They’re pre-tested for 
delicious flavor, purity, and quality. They 
have that “home-style” taste—yet they’re so 
economical. 

Best of all, Gumpert food specialties are 
easy to prepare. They save plenty of time and 


» «» Because Feeding Costs Are Too High? 


effort in the kitchen. They’re packaged to 
give you an exact number of servings with- 


out waste, and are standardized for uniform 
results every time. No failures, no left-overs, 
no waste. 

For that “Mother’s Kitchen” type of good- 
ness, with important long-run economies, 
get to know Gumpert’s foods. Welcome the 
Gumpert Man when he calls. Let him show 
you what his products and food service ideas 
are doing for thousands of schools every- 
where. 











S. GUMPERT CO., INC. * OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. Me Ee ee 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions G U M P e R | 


has EVERYTHIN( 


Cream Desserts Cake Mixes 

Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) Numerous Other Cooking Aids 

Extracts and Colors Complete Line of Bakery and Ice Cream 
Spaghetti Sauce Specialties 





